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[57] ABSTRACT 

An intuitive, immersive, movement-based interface and 
system provides for navigating through large collections of 
multidimensional information. The interface allows users to 
navigate through large document collections by maintaining 
a constant density of visual information presented on a 
display device to the user at any given moment of time. The 
document collection is organized in an immersive informa- 
tion space, containing various levels of topics and related 
documents. At each level within the immersive information 
space contextual information is presented to the user. The 
contextual information consists of a semantic scale and a 
pathway to the information they are viewing. An informa- 
tion structure represents the immersive information space of 
documents. The information structure consists of a collec- 
tion of documents, and a graph of topics that describe the 
relationships between the documents. The graph of topics 
consists of topic nodes that each contain 1) a set of docu- 
ments that are about that topic, and 2) a set of links to other 
topics in the structure. The links represent relationships 
between topics, and indirectly, relationships between the 
documents. An information structure that represents the 
collection of documents is used to guide the user to docu- 
ments of interest and to show relationships between docu- 
ments. A presentation and interaction model allows naviga- 
tion through the information structure. The model includes 
a camera representing a user's focus of attention, and a set 
of readable graphical objects representing nodes in the 
information structure. The interaction model continuously 
monitors the movement of the camera in relation to the 
graphical objects and updates the display of the information 
space. 

11 Claims, 9 Drawing Sheets 

Microfiche Appendix Included 
(3 Microfiche, 216 Pages) 
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IMMERSIVE MOVEMENT-BASED 
INTERACTION WITH LARGE COMPLEX 
INFORMATION STRUCTURES 

RELATED APPLICATION 

This application is a continuation of Serial No. 60/048, 
150, entitled "Immersive Movement-Based Interaction with 
Large Complex Information Structures" filed on May 30, 
1997 pending, which is incorporated in its entirety by 
reference herein, and which is assigned to a common 
assignee as the present application. 

MICROFICHE APPENDIX 

This application includes a microfiche appendix, includ- 
ing 3 sheets of microfiche and a total of 216 frames. 

BACKGROUND 

1. Field of the Invention 

The invention relates generally to information retrieval 
systems, and more particularly, to information retrieval 
systems for retrieving information in multi-dimensional 
spaces, using 3-D spatial modeling of semantic entities, 
including topics and documents. 

2. Background of the Invention 

Most information systems organize documents into some 
type of information structure, such as a hierarchical, rela- 
tional or object oriented database. For example, a file system 
on a personal computer or UNIX workstation consists of 
files organized into various topic based files, with documents 
placed into files by topical indexing. The organizational 
structure of the hierarchies are typically such that a particu- 
lar document or set of related documents can be found by 
accessing the appropriate directory or file. 

However, when the number of documents in a database 
grows to be very large or when the contents of the docu- 
ments are semantically multi-dimensional, that is each docu- 
ment is about many different topics or subjects, a hierarchi- 
cal organization becomes an inefficient and cumbersome 
mechanism. This is because a given document may be 
properly related to a number of different topics; duplicating 
the topic for storage in many different topic directories 
dramatically increases storage requirements for the 
database, and introduces additional problems of maintaining 
each of the duplicate copies. Further, finding related docu- 
ments is difficult and time consuming, since a strict hierar- 
chy prevent efficient linking of related topics. 

Finding information in these large hierarchies is further 
exasperated when the organizational structure of the hierar- 
chy is unknown. Many users are unfamiliar with the hier- 
archical structure of the database they use, and thereby 
cannot readily identify documents or topics of interest. 
Current interfaces provide little support for navigating large 
complex hierarchies in such databases. This is because the 
user is typically only given a static sense of where in the 
database or hierarchy they are searching, with no dynamic 
presentation of such context as the user changes their 
queries. 

What is needed is the ability to control the amount of 
information in the hierarchy that is presented at any given 
time. An effective interface would provide the ability to 
smoothly control the amount of information presented at any 
given time and the level of granularity of the information. 
Even still a hierarchical structure is limited in it's ability to 
express relationships between intermediate nodes and docu- 
ments. 
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Another approach to storage and access of documents is 
to use a relational structure such as that used by relational 
databases where the fields in the database contains selected 
attributes about the document, such as the date published, 

5 author, so forth. This is an effective technique for storing 
documents, and is widely used in document databases. 

However, accessing documents in a relational database 
can be difficult, particularly for novice or occasional users. 
The typical approach to accessing documents in a relational 

10 database is to enter a query using a form, which is then 
processed, and the results returned to the user as a long list 
of documents that match the query. This works reasonably 
well only if the documents are tagged clearly and precisely 
when entered into the database with the appropriate attribute 

15 information that users are interested in, and when the 
number of items returned from the query is less than about 
twenty. When the number of documents returned is greater 
than about twenty or thirty the task of finding the document 
or set of documents of interest becomes increasingly 

20 unmanageable, since the user now has to scan or review 
these documents to determine if there is a more precise 
query that can be applied to the database. As a result, the user 
is required to reformulate a query to narrow a search. This 
is often a difficult task in that the user must match what they 

25 are looking for against what is actually available in the 
database. Since the user typically does not know what is in 
the database to begin with this can lead to a very frustrating 
experience. 

For example, if a user looking for articles about "Siberian 
30 Huskies," she may type an initial query for information 
about "dogs." The result returned may by a list of hundreds 
or thousands of articles that were about dogs. A subsequent 
refinement may be to search for information about "Siberian 
Huskies" directly, which may result in zero articles. Such a 
35 result does not mean that the database does not have any 
useful information about "Siberian Huskies". Rather, the 
system likely does have some useful information for the 
user, only at this point the user does not know this fact, 
because she does not know how to specify an appropriate 
40 query that will result in a useful and manageable amount of 
information. 

An ideal system would provide the ability to start of with 
a broad search such as "dogs" and analyze the long list of 

45 returned documents and place them in an organizational 
structure that would allow the user to effectively refine the 
original board query down to a set of documents that may be 
applicable to her needs. Such a system would have the 
structure of a hierarchical system to help find information 

50 and, the fluidity of an interface to help control how much 
information is presented at any given time, while simulta- 
neously providing the flexibility to store complex relational 
information. 

A third way of organizing information is by using a 
55 hyperlink to connect documents together. In this approach 
navigable links from one document to another are stored as 
part of the originating, or source, document. This technique 
allows users to effectively follow a train of thought as 
expressed by the author of the document. 

60 One drawback to this approach is that the user is totally 
at the mercy of the author and his or her selection of which 
items of information in a source document to provide links 
for, and to which documents to target those links. If the 
author fails to link a source document to another document 

65 that is related to the source document, the user will not find 
that other document through the source document. Further, 
hyperlinks are typically a one-to-one fink relationship, i.e. 
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they only allow one connection from a source to a target 
document, but not in the opposite direction. Thus, they fail 
to fully capture the relationship between the documents, and 
make this relationship fully useful in accessing the docu- 
ments. 5 

There are several additional problems associated with 
hyperlinks. One, after the user arrives at the target 
document, the source context is often lost. These jumps are 
typically discontinuous requiring the user to re-orient them- 
selves after accessing the target document. For example, if 10 
a user is reading a document about Siberian Huskies, and 
accesses a hyperlinked document about the American Ken- 
nel Club, then the context of the source document is lost, and 
the user is now reading about the AKC. After certain number 
of these semantic jumps, the user can loose the orientation 15 
of where they are in the conceptual structure, and the focus 
or purpose of their original query. Systems that address these 
problems would provide some visual cues to help the user 
maintain context as to where they are in the conceptual 
structure. 20 

Accordingly, it is desirable to provide an information 
retrieval system that provides a dynamically constructed 
respresentation of the context resulting from each query, and 
which provides this information in a graphical environment 
where the amount or density of information visually pre- 25 
sented to the user is controlled. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

Objectives 

The general objectives of the system described in this 
document include the following: 30 

1. To give users a generalized process for refining a search 
in a structured and organized fashion; 

2. To allow users to see relationships between information 
such that they can: 35 

a) understand the contents of a database, and; 

b) more efficiently and effectively access information 
of interest. 

The presentation and interaction model support the objec- 
tives broadly defined above by striving for the following 4Q 
objectives: 

Provide users with the ability to dynamically control the 
density and granularity of information within a topic of 
interest. 

Provide users with context at every instance in their 45 
interaction with a set of information. 

Provide users with an indication of the scope of docu- 
ments they are working with including both semantic 
scope and logical topic refinement scope. 

Show connections between related topic and documents, so 

Indicate to users bow they can refine their search. 

The present invention provides an information retrieval 
system that overcomes the limitations of conventional sys- 
tems and satisfies these various objects. In one embodiment 
of the present invention, a large document collection is 55 
segmented into various units of information. In order for 
these segments of information to be meaningful to the user, 
the information retrieval system provides three different 
types of cues to the user: scale, context and an indication of 
the types of selected relationships between items of infor- 60 
mation in the information structure. 

Scale is the relative measure of semantic abstraction. For 
example, the concept "golden retriever" is conceptually at a 
much smaller scale than the concept "animal". The present 
invention provides a continuous, dynamic, visual represen- 65 
tation of the scale of various items of information retrieved 
in response to a user's query. 
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Context defines where the user currently is in the infor- 
mation structure relative to her starting point in a session. 
For example, the user may start off with the topic of 
"companies " navigate into the sub topic of "software," fol- 
lowed by a subtopic of "databases," followed by another 
sub topic of "relational," followed by another subtopic of 
"object." At this point, the user's context will be that of 
"information about object-relational database software com- 
panies." The present invention provides a continuous, 
dynamic, visual representation of the context of the various 
items of information retrieved in response to a user's query. 

Relationships define how items of information and/or 
meta-information relate to one another. There are basically 
two types of relationships: 1) relations between information 
items (e.g. documents or parts of documents) and meta- 
information items (e.g. topics); and 2), relations between 
meta-information items and other meta-information items. 
These relationships can be grouped together based on the 
type of relationship. For example, relationships between a 
topic meta-information item, such as "dogs," and subtypes 
of dogs, such as "golden retriever" and "black labrador" can 
be grouped together as subtypes of dogs. Further, informa- 
tion items, or documents, about golden retrievers can be 
grouped together under the topic meta-information item 
"golden retriever," where the relation is labeled as "about," 
and further grouped together under the topic meta- 
information item of "dogs," with the relation labeled as 
"subsumed" or "under." These groupings and classifications 
of groupings of relationships provide a graphically scaleable 
user interface for dynamically controlling the visual density 
of information displayed to the user, and provide a mecha- 
nism for scaling the size of the document collection without 
impairing the user's ability to access relevant documents. 

Using the foregoing framework, the present invention 
defines a simple but powerful model of a three dimensional 
(3D) space that represents an information space. An infor- 
mation space comprises an information structure, the pro- 
jection of the information structure into a 3D space, a set of 
reactable 3D graphical objects that populate the 3D space 
and that represent nodes and relationships between nodes in 
the information structure, and a virtual camera that repre- 
sents the user's focus of attention and 3D position in the 
information structure. At any point in time, the information 
structure of an information space is dynamically determined 
in response to a user's query and is a representation of the 
relationships between a collection of documents that satisfy 
the query. Such an information structure thereby has scope 
determined by the user's query. For example, the query "all 
documents written by Tom Jones from Mar. 1, 1995 to Mar. 
1, 1996" defines a specific, dynamically generated informa- 
tion structure. 

In the present invention, the 3D information space is the 
medium through which the user interacts with the informa- 
tion structure to both create queries and see their results. In 
other words, instead of entering text queries as in conven- 
tional systems, the present invention enables the user to 
create queries by navigating through the 3D information 
space itself, which is dynamically repopulated with 3D 
graphical objects representing an information structure 
which is computed in response to the user's movements 
(query) in the 3D space 

The present invention further provides for a constant 
density of visual information that is presented to the user. In 
response to the user's navigation query in an information 
space, the information retrieval system controls the graphi- 
cal size of the various 3D objects that will be displayed in 
response to the user's movements, such that for any display 
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area, the density of information is constant, where density is In one embodiment, the information retrieval system 

a function of the display area, and the number of information includes the presentation of cross links in the 3D informa- 

items (documents, topics, or other semantic entities) being tion space. Cross links show the relationship between a 

displayed. This constancy of information density is provided given topic or node in the information structure and the 

regardless of the semantic scale (whether viewing high s positions of the information objects the node contains as 

semantic scale topics or low semantic scale specific they are positioned in other topics outside of the given topic, 

documents) and regardless of the user's context in the Cr0S s Links also show the relationship between topics that 

information structure. . . both contain the same subtopic. Cross links further show the 

In one embodiment, the information retrieval system m connections 5etween an mfonnation object positioned under 

accordance with the present invention mcludes a server that . under which it is also 

dynamically builds and maintains information structures . . F , « . \ . . , 1t 

that can be shared among many different client applications, positioned Cross links are navigable and allow the user to 

where the information structures are derived automatically ac f ss the m ^ b * the cross Imks ' . 

from a collection of documents and contain a graph of topics . f In vet , ^Xh&x embodiment, the present invention is an 

that allow for progressive refinement of the document information retrieval system for displaying information 

collection, and a client application that presents information 15 including an information structure having a plurality of 

structures to users in a 3D projection of an information space semantic entities, such as topics and documents. The infor- 

that visually and spatially represents the information struc- mation structure is preferably a graph in which the semantic 

ture. The client application preferably includes a camera that entities are nodes. Each semantic entity has a navigable link 

represents a user's focus of attention and 3D position in an to at least one other semantic entity. Each semantic entity is 

information space, a set of graphical objects that represent 20 further associated with a graphic object for representing the 

nodes and relationships between nodes of the information semantic entity on a display screen. A graphic object may be 

structure and have 3D positions in the information space, displayed at any of a plurality of graphic sizes. The system 

and a context state that represents the current context of the operates with a display window having a variably resizable 

user in the information space and incorporates the path that display area. The display window has an information density 

the user has taken through the information structure to arrive 25 which is a function of the number of graphic objects 

at the current context. The 3D information space is dynami- displayed in the display area, such that the greater the 

cally generated in response to the user's movements through number of graphic objects displayed in the display area, the 

the 3D information space. The graphical objects are pre- higher the information density. 

sented by the client application in the 3D information space The system includes a display engine that displays 

so that there is constant density of graphical information as 30 graphic objects of a selected number of semantic entities, 

the user traverses through the information space. The semantic entities are selected from the information 

Preferably, each information space is displayed as a 3D structure in response to user queries. The display engine 

parallel projection space which is infinitely expandable displays the graphic objects of the selected semantic entities 

within a normalized volume. A normalized volume is a unit but maintains the information density of the display area as 

cube. 35 a constant at all times, in response to the user's queries for 

The set of graphical objects represent semantic entities different semantic entities. In this fashion the user has a 

that are displayed as either text, images, or both in the constant density of information available to view, regardless 

information space. The graphically objects scale dynami- of the number of semantic entities of the information struc- 

cally based on their distance from the camera and their ture satisfying the user's query. 

position in the 3D information space, both graphically and 40 The present invention provides various methods for dis- 

semantically. Specifically, in addition to scaling the graphi- playing semantic information in the form of graphic objects, 

cal representation of the object relative to camera position, In one method, there is stored an information structure 

the graphical objects also scale according to a level of detail having a plurality of semantic entities having navigable links 

of the information associated with the object. The graphical to other semantic entities, and graphic objects for represent - 

objects are arranged along a z-axis (perpendicular to the 45 ing the semantic entities on a display screen. Each graphic 

surface of the computer display) according to semantic object may be displayed at any of a plurality of graphic sizes, 

scale. More detailed (i.e. less general or abstract) informa- Preferably each graphic object has the same shape. This 

tion appears as the camera zooms along the z-axis in the method includes displaying a first graphic object of a first 

direction of the computer display (relative to the user). semantic entity on the display screen, displaying within the 

In one embodiment, the information retrieval system 50 shape of the first graphic object the graphic objects of each 

includes a graphical rendering system that scales the graphi- semantic entity semantically contained within the first 

cal objects based on their distance from the camera and their semantic entity; and dynamically scaling the graphical size 

position in an 3D information space, and that supports the of the displayed graphic objects such that the information 

dynamic scaling of fonts used to display the graphical density of the display screen is constant, 

objects based on their distance from the camera and their 55 Another method for displaying semantic information in 

position in the 3D information space. the form of graphic objects in a display window includes 

The information retrieval system operates to provide an displaying in the display window first graphic objects of a 

interaction model between the user and the system that plurality of first semantic entities from an information 

updates the position of the camera in the 3D information structure where the display window having a variably resiz- 

space based on user inputs, updates the positions and level 60 able display area, and an information density as a function 

of detail representations of the graphical objects based on of a number of graphic objects displayed in the display area, 

the position of the camera in the information space, updates A cursor is displayed in the display window, and user inputs 

a current context describing the user's present location in are received to move the cursor toward at least one of the 

and path through an information space including a history of displayed first graphic objects. The method includes simu- 

the user's session from their starting point, and allows for 65 lating movement toward a first displayed graphic object by 

both continuous fly-through navigation as well as point- and- increasing the graphical size of the displayed first graphic 

click assisted navigation to graphical objects. objects, and displaying second graphic objects of second 
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semantic entities contained by the first semantic entities; 
wherein graphic size of the displayed graphic objects is 
determined so that the information density of the display 
window is constant. 

In another embodiment a method for displaying semantic 5 
information in the form of graphic objects in a display 
window includes storing an information structure having a 
plurality of levels of semantic containment, where each level 
of semantic containment includes a plurality of semantic 
entities. Each semantic entity includes a navigable link to a 10 
plurality of other semantic entities, and is associated with a 
graphic object for representing the semantic entity on a 
display screen. The semantic entities in the information 
structure are such that each semantic entity either semanti- 
cally contains at least one other semantic entity, is or 15 
semantically contained by at least one other semantic entity. 
In this context, the method includes displaying in the display 
window graphic objects of at least one semantic entity from 
an Nth level from the information structure. The display 
window has a variably resizable display area, and an infor- 20 
mation density which is a function of a number of graphic 
objects displayed in the display area. 

The method further includes, for each semantic entity 
from the Nth level that is displayed, displaying in the display 
window the graphic objects of the semantic entities at the 25 
(N+l) level that are semantically contained by the semantic 
entity from the Nth level. 

To access semantic entities in the system, there is dis- 
played a cursor in the display window. The user provides 
inputs to move the cursor toward at least one of the dis- 30 
played graphic objects for a semantic entity from the (N+l) 
th level. In response, the method simulates movement a 
displayed graphic object of a semantic entity from the 
(N+l)th level by increasing the graphical size of the dis- 
played graphic objects of the semantic entities from the 35 
(N+l)th level, and displaying graphic objects of semantic 
entities at a (N+2)th level contained by the semantic entities 
from the (N+l)th level. The method determines graphic size 
of the graphic objects to be displayed so that the information 
density of the display window is constant for any number of 40 
graphic objects displayed. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

FIG. 1 is an illustration of an information structure. 45 

FIG. 2 is another illustration of an information structure. 

FIG. 3 is an illustration of an information space in a 3D 
environment. 

FIG. 4 is an illustration of the concept of semantic 50 
containment. 

FIG. 5 is an illustration of a system in accordance with the 
present invention. 

FIG. 6 is a state transition diagram of the behavior of a 55 
system in accordance with the present invention. 

FIG. 7 is an illustration of the relationship between the 
space presentation environment and graphics subsystem. 

FIG. 8 is an illustration of a user interface of the present 60 
invention showing the 3D space projection of graphic 
objects with constant information density. 

FIG. 9 is an illustration of the logical intersection of topic 
nodes. 

FIG. 10 is an illustration of the dynamic generation of 
topic nodes to maintain constant information density. 



65 



DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PREFERRED EMBODIMENTS 
I. Definition of an Information Structure 

FIG. 1 represents an information structure. An informa- 
tion structure 100 is an organized graph structure that 
represents the relationships between a plurality of document 
nodes 101 and topic nodes 102. (Throughout this disclosure 
references to the term "node" without any subsequent ref- 
erence number are understood to reference to any type of 
node.) Each node can be both a parent or a child node. 

Each document node 101 in the information structure 100 
has a set of attributes (such as the author, date, title, and the 
like) and is "about" a set of topics that are represented by the 
topic nodes 102. Each document node 101 is preferably 
described by the following items: 

title 

summary 
author 

creation and publication dates 
source of the document 

A title is a short textual description of the document. A 
summary is a more lengthy description of the document 
contents. Optionally, the document node 101 may contain 
either a reference to the location of the original document 
(such as a uniform resource locator (URL) hyperlink 
reference), or the actual contents of the document. 

As described above, documents and topics may have 
various relationships to each other. Relationships between 
the plurality of document nodes 101 are represented by a 
plurality of interconnected topic nodes 102 that represent 
attributes of the document nodes 101, and a plurality of topic 
link relationships 103 between topic nodes 102. A topic node 
102 represents either 1) a single concept (e.g. "computer 
music" or "music computer"), or 2) a logical combination of 
a plurality of concepts (e.g. "'computers AND 'music'"). 
Each topic node 102 is preferably represented by the fol- 
lowing items 

textual label 

short textual label 

gloss 

The textual label is a complete textual description of the 
topic node 102, such as '"computers* AND 'music"'. The 
short textual label is a textual description of the topic node 
102 relative to it's parent topic node 102. For example, if a 
parent topic node 102a is labeled "computers" and a child 
topic node 102 represents a logical intersection between 
"computers" and "music", then the child topic node 102 
would have a short label of "music". FIG. 9 illustrates 
another example of the logical intersection of topic nodes, 
here with the various intersection of the topics "law 
enforcement," "dog," "food," and "organization." The figure 
illustrates that the topic "dog" contains or encompasses all 
documents which in any way are associated with "dog", 
irrespective of whether or not they are subtype relationships. 

The gloss contains a full textual description of the topic 
node 102. For example, for a topic node 102 labeled 
"computer", the gloss might be "An electric machine that 
performs high-speed mathematical or logical calculations or 
that assembles, stores, correlates, or otherwise processes and 
prints information derived from coded data in accordance 
with a predetermined program". 

Topic link relationships 103 generally fall into two 
classes: parent-child relationships and sibling or related 
relationships The parent-child relationships define a plural- 
ity of levels in the information structure. The parent-child 
relationships between topic nodes 102 described above fall 
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into two broad categories: semantic subtype relationships 
103, and intersection relationships 103. A semantic subtype 
relationship 103 is a relationship that is a conceptual rela- 
tionship between two topics, such as one topic being con- 
ceptually broader and including a second, narrower topic. 
For example, the topic "dog" is conceptually related to the 
topic "mammal," and would be a subtype of it. 

An intersection relationship 103c is where a topic node 
102 represents the logical AND of two or more topics 102. 

Nodes at the same level, and nodes at different levels may 
be interconnected by related topic links 103^. Whereas 
conventional hierarchical structures only represent parent- 
child relationships, the graphical nature of the information 
structure 100 handles more complexity than a fixed hierar- 
chical structure and contains information about the related 
topic links 103d between nodes in the structure. 

The information structure 100 of FIG. 1 is merely exem- 
plary. In an actual embodiment, the information structure 
100 would be significantly larger, perhaps including hun- 
dreds or thousands of nodes. The relationships between the 
nodes however, have the described structural features. 

In the structure represented in FIG. 1, semantic entities 
called "topics" are represented by the topic nodes 102. For 
each topic node 102, there also exists a document link set 
110 of document links 111 to document nodes 101 that are 
"about" the topic represented by the topic node 102 The 
document nodes 101 may be "about" many different topics, 
and hence, there may be a plurality of document links 111 
from a plurality of topic nodes 102 to a single document 
node 101. This plurality of document links 111 relationships 
captures the semantic multi-dimensionality of the informa- 
tion structure 100, enabling the same document to be related 
to many different topic nodes 102 within the information 
structure so long as the document node 102 for the document 
is about the same topics that the topic node 102 represents. 

Referring also to FIG. 2, the topic nodes 102 of the 
information structure 100 each have a measure of relative 
semantic scale 219, where the semantic scale is reduced or 
narrowed by moving 'down* the graph via child relation- 
ships. Hence, topic nodes 102 that are 'lower' in the infor- 
mation structure depicted in FIG. 1 or FIG. 2 are narrower 
or lower in semantic scale. Anode higher up in the structure 
is more general, or at a conceptually higher semantic scale 
than a node on a branch lower down in the structure. In 
FIGS. 1 and 2, the information structure 100 is presented so 
that the vertical placement of nodes represents both the 
relative semantic scale, and the relative semantic contain- 
ment of topics in the information structure 100, though in 
fact there is no vertical organization inherently present in the 
information structure 100. By way of specific example, a 
node 102 may represent the topic "dogs", which has a 
higher, or more general degree of semantic scale than a child 
node 102 which represents the topic "Siberian Huskies." 

For every information structure 100 there exists a singular 
root node 102r that contains a plurality of root topic link 
relationships 103/: These root topic link relationships 103r 
define a set of top-level topic nodes 102r that are the entry 
points into the information structure 100, Traversal of the 
information structure 100 is initiated through these nodes 
102/. Related links 105 between nodes under different topics 
express the conceptual relationships between various topics 
to each other. 

The meaning of each topic node 102 in the information 
structure 100 is dependent upon the path from the root topic 
node 102r to the given topic node 102. This traversal path is 
called a context 107 and consists of the root topic node 102r 
followed by a series of topic link 103/topic node 102 pairs 
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to the given (or current) topic node 102. This context 107 is 
useful for a user to interpret both the topic nodes 102 and the 
document nodes 101 for the current topic node 102. The 
context 107 is also useful for giving the user a global 
understanding of where she is in the information structure 
100 and what her current location in the information struc- 
ture 100 means. 

Given the information structure 100 as described above, 
a set of cross links 105 represents cross relationships 
between document nodes 101 in a single topic node's 
document link set 110 and the same document node 101 
contained in all another topic node's document link set 110. 
These cross links 105 define the additional contexts 107 in 
which each of the document nodes 101 assigned to a topic 
node 102 also exist. 

Semantic containment is a function of parent-child rela- 
tionships in the information structure. Referring to FIG. 2, a 
parent node 102 is defined to semantically contain all and 
only its child nodes 102, including any further grandchild 
nodes 102. For example, node 102a semantically contains 
nodes 102b and 102c, and their respective child does, 102u, 
X k, I, but does not semantically contain nodes 102e, 102/, 
and 102g. Semantic containment is used to express the 
relationships of topics to subtopics in the information struc- 
ture 100. Further, the number of child nodes 102 for any 
given topic node 102 is limited to the number of topic nodes 
102 that can be displayed on a screen at any given time so 
that the density of information can be maintained. During 
the structure generation process, when the number of child 
nodes 102 of a topic node 102 grows too large, the set of 
child nodes 102 is broken down into groups where the 
groups are represented by a new set of child nodes 102. This 
process is also applied to the relationship between document 
nodes 101 and topic nodes 102. 

As illustrated in FIG. 10, when the number of document 
nodes 101 of a topic node 102 leaf of the information 
structure 100 is above a user specified threshold, a new set 
of topic nodes 102* is constructed to break down the set of 
document nodes 101 into smaller groups. In FIG. 10, the 
information structure 100a has only 5 document nodes 101, 
and thus is easily reviewed by the user. However, informa- 
tion structure 100Z) has 15 document nodes 101, which is too 
many for a user to easily review. Accordingly, a new set of 
topic nodes 102* is dynamically created, as shown in 
information structure 100c. If the user threshold is less then 
5, for example, then further intermediate topic nodes 102* 
can be generated within the information structure, as shown 
in information structure lftQd. This process of breaking 
down larger groups into smaller groups and labeling the 
groups based on common attributes enables the present 
invention to present a constant density of information to the 
user at any given point of time regardless of the number of 
documents or topics which currently satisfy a user's query, 
and allows users to more specifically narrow their search. 
This process is also the basis of the information structure 
generation function. 

Appendix Aprovides a description of one embodiment for 
the information structures using topic nodes in a knowledge 
base, and a structuring process for generating the informa- 
tion structures in response to a query. 
II. Definition of a 3D Information Space 

To provide a means of navigating through the large 
collection of documents represented by information struc- 
ture 100, the present invention defines an immersive 3D 
information space 200 that represents the organizational 
properties of the information structure 100. This 3D infor- 
mation space 200 is the graphical representation of the 
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information structure 100 that is visually represented on a 
2D computer display screen 220. The 3D information space 
200 mirrors the information structure 100, adding graphical 
representations of the underlying information structure 100. 
In other words, for each element in the information structure 5 
100 there exists an element in the information space 200 that 
contains graphical representations of the information struc- 
ture 100 element. 

Referring to FIG. 3 and to FIG. 7, the display area 221 of 
a computer display screen 220 is defined to represent the X 10 
and Y axes of a 3D coordinate system 230. The Z-axis 232 
is positioned perpendicular to the plane of the display area 
221. The Z-axis 232 is used to represent the semantic scale 
of the information structure 100 and the semantic contain- 
ment relationships between nodes. The XY plane 233 is used 15 
to represent different types of sibling relationships at any 
particular level of the information structure 100. 

A 3D information space 200 has a base 3D coordinate 
system 230 that represents the root topic node 102r of the 
information structure 100. The set of top level graphical 20 
topics node sub-spaces 202 that represent the top-level topic 
nodes 102/ in the information structure 100 are defined in the 
base 3D coordinate system 230. Each topic node 102 in the 
information structure 100 is represented by a graphical topic 
node sub-space 202 (or more simply a graphical topic node 25 
202). Each graphical topic node sub -space 202 has an 3D 
location defined in a local 3D coordinate system 231 that is 
relative to its parent graphical topic node sub-space 202. 
Each parent graphical topic node sub-space 202 contains all 
of the child graphical topic sub-spaces 202 that are repre- 30 
sented by the child topic nodes 102 of the corresponding 
parent topic node 102 for the given parent graphical topic 
node sub-space 202. 

In order to present the information structure 100 to the 
user on a computer display, each graphical topic subspace 35 
202 in the information space 200 is represented by a 3D 
topic graphical object 242 that is sensitive to the movement 
of a virtual camera 332 in the information space 200. To 
maintain the constancy of information density, the graphical 
size and presentation of the topic graphical object 242 40 
changes depending upon the amount of display area 221 
available and the number of topic graphical objects 242 
available in the given context 107. The topic link relation- 
ships 103 between topic nodes 102 can optionally be rep- 
resented by a 3D line 243 that connects between the 3D 45 
anchor points of the two graphical topic sub-spaces 202. 
Optionally, the semantic containment that is represented by 
the parent-child relationship in the information structure 100 
can be represented by a graphical container object that 
bounds the topic graphical sub-space 202. An example of a 50 
graphical container object is a 3D box that encompasses all 
of the child graphical sub -spaces 2026. 

Within the information space 200 there are a set of 
graphical document objects 201 that represent the document 
nodes 101 Since the each document node 101 may be linked 55 
to multiple topic nodes 102, graphical document objects 201 
may have multiple locations within the 3D coordinate sys- 
tem 230 where each location is defined in the local 3D 
coordinate system 231 of the graphical topic sub-space 202. 
The present invention defines two different ways of handling 60 
the multi-dimensionality of these relationships. One, for 
each document node 101 location in the information struc- 
ture 100 there can be a multiple graphical document objects 
201, each with a 3D location 235 defined in world 3D 
coordinates 230. This approach can also be modeled by 65 
having one graphical document object 201 that is graphi- 
cally drawn in multiple 3D locations where each location is 



defined relative to the local 3D coordinate system 231 of 
each of the graphical topic sub-spaces 202. 

The second approach is to use a single graphical docu- 
ment object for each document node 101 in the information 
structure 100 and have its 3D location 235 move/animate 
from one position to another in the 3D coordinate system 
230 to another. 

As described above, the context 107 represents where the 
user is in the information structure 100 relative to the root 
topic node 102r In the corresponding information space 
200, a current graphical context 209 is determined by the 
particular graphical topic node sub-space 202 that user's 
location currently occupies, and the path traversed through 
the information structure 100 to reach the topic node 100 
that the graphical topic node sub-space represents. As a 
result, each graphical topic node subspace 202 in the infor- 
mation space 200 corresponds to a unique context 107. This 
context 107 is graphically represented by a singular graphi- 
cal context 207 (not shown). The graphical context 207 
consists of a textual or pictorial representation of the context 
107. The graphical context 207 is displayed in one of seven 
locations in the 2D display area 221: center, top left corner, 
top center, top right corner, bottom left corner, bottom 
center, and bottom right corner. Previous contexts (including 
both context 107 and its corresponding graphical context 
207) are maintained in a context stack. The way graphical 
topic nodes 202 are added to the current graphical context 
207 (and hence the context 107 which operates in parallel to 
graphical context 207) depends on their relationship to the 
previous topic on the context stack 107. When a child node 
102 is added to a context 107 it is appended to the current 
context 107. When the user moves into a sibling node 102, 
the context 107 is changed to represent the path to the sibling 
node 102. As noted above, the changes to context 107 are 
reflected directly by the graphical context 207. 

In the present invention, information retrieval and query 
formation are controlled by movement through the informa- 
tion space 200 from one graphical topic node 202 to another. 
The movement of the user through the information space 
200 from a graphical parent node 202 to a graphical child 
node 202 is interpreted as either 1) a semantic refinement of 
the parent topic node that narrows the semantic scope, or 2) 
a Boolean query that AND's the topics 102 associated with 
the two nodes 202. 

For example, if a user moves from a graphical topic node 
202 of "pets" into the child graphical node 202 "dogs" that 
is linked by a subtype topic link, this is interpreted as a 
semantic refinement of "pets." If a user moves from a 
graphical topic node 202 of "pets" into the child graphical 
topic node 202 "dog food" that is linked by an intersection 
topic link, the Boolean description of the current context 207 
resulting from that movement may be described as "Pets 
AND Dogs". Repeated movement from parent to child 
graphical topic nodes thus creates successive Boolean logi- 
cal operations. As a result, successive movement from 
parent to child graphical topic nodes 202 in the information 
space 200 constrains the document set 110 in the informa- 
tion structure 100 that is associated with the current context 
107. 

Alternatively, if a user moves from a graphical topic node 
to a sibling graphical topic node via a related topic link 203 
(that represents a related topic fink 103), the sibling node 
replaces the previous node on the graphical context stack 
207. For example, if the user moves from the graphical topic 
"Dogs" to the sibling graphical topic "Cats", "Cats" would 
replace "Dogs" on the graphical context stack 207; the 
corresponding replacement occurs in the context stack 107. 
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Thus, movement in the information space 200 defines client 30 is responsible for presenting the information struc- 

both the query to the information structure 100, and the ture 100 to the user in the form of an information space 200. 

resulting display of the information space 200 which is In addition, the client 30 is also responsible for responding 

updated to reflect such movement. to a user's interaction with graphical objects of the infor- 

FIG. 4 depicts the principle that some topic nodes 202.1 5 mation space 200 presented to the user and dynamicaUy 

are semantically contained by a central topic node 202.0, reorganizing the graphical presentation of the information 

while other topic nodes 202.2 are merely connected to it. In structure 100. 

the 3D graphical environment of the present invention, As illustrated in FIG. 5, the three major components are 

graphical topic nodes 202.1 contained by another graphical broken down into the following primary components: 

topic node 202.0 are represented as being further forwards 10 Discourse Manager 31; 

(into the display area 221) along the Z-axis 231. Graphical Space Presentation Environment 32; 

topic nodes 202.2 which are connected to a central graphical Graphics Subsystem 33; 

topic node 202.0 are arranged on the display area 221 of the Data Manager 34; 

screen in the XY plane 232 containing the central graphical Request Broker and Object Transport Mechanism 35; and 

topic node 202.0. In addition, movement forward on the 15 Dynamic Content Organizer 21. 

containment or Z-axis 231 results in further concept m i cro fi cn e appendix contains an exemplary embodi- 

refinement, reducing the number of relevant documents, ment of class definitions for an implementation of these 

while movement to those topics which are connected in the components 

XY plane 232 do not necessarily narrow the search space. ^ discourse manager 31 is responsible for directing the 

Movement forward along the Z-axis 231 results in a zoom 20 high level interaction between the user and the system 500. 

operation that stretches the XY plane 232 around the user's ^ discourse manager 31 interfaces with the request broker 

position in 3D coordinates 230. As a result the graphical 35 to query lhe m f ormation structure server 20 to generate 

objects (topic nodes 202 and other objects) move apart and an information structure 100. Once the discourse manager 

grow in size on the 2D display area 221 allowing graphical 31 has rece i ve d the initial elements of the information 

objects that correspond to lower level nodes in the informa- 25 structure ioo, it directs the space presentation environment 

tion structure 100 to be presented. This zoom operation 32 to preS ent the information space 200 to the user, 

reveals more details around the center of the 2D display area ^ space prese ntation environment 32 is responsible for 

221. Movement backward along the Z-axis 231 shrinks the coordinating the fine grained interaction between the user 

XY plane 232 around the user's position in 3D coordinates and an information space 200. Referring to FIG. 7, the 

230. As a result of the XY plane 232 shrinking, graphical 30 primary mechanism for controlling this interaction is a space 

objects move closer together. presentation 300. The space presentation 300 presents the 

As either of these movements along the Z-axis 231 take graphical objects to the user on the 2D computer display 

place, the information retrieval system selects which graphi- screen 2 20 using the graphics subsystem 33. The graphics 

cal objects to display and their size so that the density of subsystem is responsible for displaying graphical objects 

graphical information is constant. For example, as the user 35 ( e g grap hical topic nodes and documents 201) on the 2D 

moves backward on the Z-axis 231, the graphical objects computer display screen 220. The user, represented by a 

202 that correspond to lower level nodes 102 in the infor- virtual camera 332 situated in the information space's 3D 

mation structure 100 are removed from the display area 221, coordinate system 230, can then respond by moving a cursor 

and higher level nodes 202 are added. The direct result of 2 22 (FIG. 2) relative to the graphical topic nodes 202 and 

this process is the presentation of a constant level of infor- 40 grap hical document objects 201 shown on the 2D computer 

mation density controlled directly by the user's movement in display screen and, using an input device, move his or her 

the information space 200. position around the information space 200. When a user 

III. System Description moves close to a graphical topic node 202 (where "close" is 

A High-level System Description defined by a set of rules attached to the graphical topic node 

Referring to FIG. 5, there is shown an embodiment of an 4S 2 02) in the information space 200, an event is triggered that 

information retrieval system 500 in accordance with the rcsults m ihc spacc presentation environment 32 querying 

present invention. The system 500 consists of three main t he data manager 34 for more elements of the information 

components: structure 100. One embodiment of a visual camera 332 is 

A database 10; disclosed in Appendix B. 

An information structure server 20; and 50 The data manager 34 is responsible for managing the 

A information space presentation and interaction client information structure 100. Since the information structure 

30. 100 is inherently a graph and can contain cyclic references 

The database 10 stores a collection of documents 101. For to nodes in the graph, the data manager 34 provides func- 

each document 101, the database 10 stores a set of meta-data tions to facilitate referencing cyclic graph nodes in the 

that describes the document 101. This meta-data comprises: 55 information structure 100. This is accomplished via a single 

a) a set of attributes that describe the document 101 (e.g. level of indirection through a central object reference table 

who the author was, when the document was created, etc.), maintained by the data manager 34. The data manager 34 

and b) a set of topics 102 define what the document is also provides a mechanism to allow those cyclic graphs to be 

"about" (e.g. "Siberian Husky," "dogs," "dog food"). The transported across the network from the information struc- 

derivation of the document attributes and topics 102 that 60 ture server 20 to the information space presentation and 

describe a document 101 is not important for this disclosure, interaction client 30. The data manager 21 acts as an 

only that they exist and can be stored in the database 10. intermediary between the space presentation environment 

The information structure server 20 is responsible for 32 and the dynamic content organizer 21, and provides a 

responding to user queries 50 for information structures 100 transparent mechanism for the space presentation environ- 

and delivering the information structure 100 back to the 65 ment 32 to query the information space server 20 for more 

information space presentation and interaction client 30. In details of an information structure 100. The data manager 34 

turn, the information space presentation and interaction component is shared between the client 30 and the server 20. 
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The request broker and object transport mechanism 35 the information structure 100. For example, when a user 

provides low level network communications between the moves forward along the Z-axis 231 relative to a graphical 

client 30 and the server 20. topic node 202 and crosses into the graphical topic node 

The dynamic content organizer 21 is responsible for sub-subspace 202, the space presentation environment 32 

responding to user queries and generating information struc- s detects this event and dynamically queries the data manager 

tures 100, A user query is typically interpreted into the form 34 for additional topic nodes 102 in the information struc- 

of a Standard Query Language (SQL) select statement 22. mre 10 °- If me «*' has not traversed into this portion of the 

ThisselectstatementisusedtoselectasetofdocumentslOl information structure 100 previously, the data manager 34 

and their corresponding meta-data (including a set of topics 1551168 a ^ U6St t0 1 °* *formahon structure server 20 to 

102 associated to each document 101) from the database 10. 10 Borate additional levels of the ^formation structure 100 as 

The document 101 meta-data is used to construct an infor- *PPr°Pnate for the given context 107. The request broker 35 

mation structure 100 with the properties described above. rela y s tms request between the client 30 and the information 

The dynamic content organizer (DCO) 21 generates an structure server 20. . ,. ¥ , 

information structure 100 by first selecting all of the docu- 2 : Dynamic Presentation and Interaction with an Infor- 

ments 101 from the database 10 that match the select is m *£?° . , . . . . 

statement 22. For each of these documents 101 the DCO 21 FIG 7 Urates the relationships between the space 

selects the corresponding set of document topics 102 that presentauon environment 32 components and the graphics 

describe what the document 101 is about. From these sets of ^stem 33 components. The primary component for 

document 101-topic 102 co-occurrences, the DCO 21 con- dnvln S the Presentation of and interaction with an informa- 

structs a co-occurrence graph that describes the relationships 20 ! lon s P ace 200 » a space presentation 300. T^e ^er s 

between the document topics 102 as defined by the docu- "faction with the information space 200 is initiated by the 

ments 101. After creating this graph, the DCO 21 traverses space presentation 300 traversing the ^formation space 

the graph to find the top-level topic nodes 102/ and places 8"P h i» structure 200 and issuing requests to the display 

them under a newly constructed a root topic node 102r. ?* te 331 J 10 draw . he JP^i" 1 ° bje ,f ^J^f ^ 

The method described above is one way that information 25 202 and ° * 201) ^ 2D display screen as 

structures can be generated. Appendix A describes this represented by toe display area 221. To perform this display 

method in further detail. Other methods can be used to operation, the display state 331 uses a virtual camera 332 

generate an information structure 100, but once they are in » hat m ° dek . the ^" k s , posltlo ° 1 ™ c , oordjnate ( syst ™ 

fhe form for an information structure 100 described above 230 and a ™ w 333 ma P s the 3D coordinate system 230 

this disclosure describes how the user can interact with those 30 mto | toe 2D t <=°°rdinates of the 2D display area 221. In the 

information structures 100. mo f} P referred m ^ P res ?° l inv ° ntl0 , n ' vl ™ 333 15 

B. Behaviors of Objects with User Interaction ttsed t0 " 6X Pf dthe 3D coordmate system 230 as the 

The system 500 provides two basic phases of interaction u f? r , moves . fo ™ ard atol » . thc . Z l a ™ 231 ' Ksu1 ^ A m 

with the user: 1) initiation of the information space objecte moving further apart in the 2D d^play area 221. As 

presentation, and 2) dynamic presentation and interaction 35 * e 2D , f e \ 221 expands the size selection and 

*u • c *■ t;i A c 11, • amount graphical information displayed on the 2D display 

with an information space. FIG. 6 illustrates a state transi- • f j * *u * * L j r tf* i 

don diagram for the behavior of the system. s £ ee ? » ch ^f to ensure tbat h * der f £ of ^? hlca 

1. Initiation of the Information Space Presentation ob J ects remains t ^tant though the selection of 

me interaction with the information space 200 is initiated nodes m ^ ^formation ^ structure 100 changes. This process 

by the user entering 602 a query for information (in the form 40 is descnbed in more detail below 

of a Standard Query Language select statement 22). The ^ ter ^ T k P rese h ntat ! on t ° f ^ he mfom f ou *P™ f 0 

discourse manager 31 receives this query from the user and and ob i ects lherem 10 ^ subsequent inter- 

relays it to the dynamic content organizer 21 via the request actlon wth * c ^mation space 200 occurs in four phases: 

broker 35 to get an initial information structure 100. From 1< User movement; 

this information structure 100, the discourse manager 31 45 2. Space presentation 300 reaction; 

constructs an information space 200 that it passes to the 3. Space presentation 300 animation update; and 

space presentation environment 32 for presentation 604 to 4. Space presentation 300 display, 

the user. When the user requests a new information space In the first phase, user movement, the user moves his or 

200 (e.g. by entering 606 a related node's subspace 202, by her position in the space by moving the virtual camera 332. 

refining by topic 608, or by refining by type 610), the 50 Movement of the virtual camera 332 is controlled by the 

discourse manager 31 is responsible for taking the current space presentation 300. The space presentation 300 receives 

information space 200, stopping the current presentation, input events from the input device 335, such as mouse 

pushing it onto a space presentation stack, and then loading movements, mouse button clicks, and keyboard events. The 

the new information space 200. The space presentation stack space presentation 300 maps these events to movements of 

maintains the users history of queries 22 and resulting 55 the virtual camera 332 in the 3D coordinate system 230. 

information spaces 200 over an interaction session with the The second phase is to react to the user's movement in the 

user. information space 200. This reaction phase is also executed 

While the discourse manager 31 controls the course by the space presentation 300. The space presentation 300 

grained interaction with the user, the space presentation traverses all of the topic nodes 202 and documents objects 

environment 32 handles all of the fine grained user interac- 60 201, represented as graphical objects in the information 

tions within an information space 200. The space presenta- space 200, and they in turn react to the user's 3D position 

tion environment 32 is responsible for presenting the initial relative to that node, where the user's position is defined by 

set of graphical objects that represent the information space the virtual camera 332. The reaction of each node is con- 

200 to the user, and then allowing the user to move relative trolled by its parent node. This gives global control of the 

to the graphical objects positioned in the information space 65 reaction within the context of each of the topic nodes 202. 

200' s 3D coordinate system 230 and dynamically trigger The reaction of the nodes is defined by a set of rules that 

queries 602 for further refinements or generalizations within are based on the user's relative position to a graphical object 
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and the current state of the system. For example, if the 
position of the virtual camera 332 moves into the subspace 
defined by the graphical topic node 202, the graphical topic 
node responds by presenting its child nodes 202. If a 
graphical representation of the child nodes 202 does not 5 
exist, the graphical topic node will request the correspond- 
ing child topic nodes 102 from the data manager 34 that 
manages the information structure 100 and will dynamically 
build the corresponding graphical topic nodes 202. If the 
data manager 34 does not have the requested topic nodes 102 10 
in the memory of the client software 30, a request is issued 
to the information structure server 20 to build the corre- 
sponding information structure 100 's topic nodes 102. Other 
actions that can occur in the react phase include: 

i) setting the target state of graphical objects, e.g. the 15 
target size, color and/or location of an information 
object. 

ii) a change in global state, such as the change in graphical 
context 207 (which is reflected in the underlying con- 
text 107). 20 

iii) pushing the previous graphical context 207 onto the 
context stack. 

iv) a change in local state, e.g. setting which node in a 
sub -graph is active. 2 5 

Following the react phase is the animation update phase. 
During the animation update phase all of the graphical 
objects whose current state (e.g. current location in 3D 
coordinates 230) is different from the target state that was set 
during the react phase are incrementally updated to a new 30 
value that that is closer to the target state; or, if the current 
state is close enough to the target state, the current state is 
set to the target state. The incremental updates from the 
current state to the target state can follow linear rate of 
change or can be specified by a function of either time or a 35 
normalized value between 0.0 and 1.0. 

The final phase is the display phase. In the display phase, 
the structure of graphical objects is traversed and displayed 
depending upon their current state. A 3D parallel projected 
information space 200 with perspective scaling is achieved 40 
by computing the position and size of the graphical objects 
based on the user's position in the information space 200, as 
represented by the virtual camera 332, and distance of the 
graphical objects from the user as described above. In this 
display process, the scale of the graphical objects changes as 45 
a function of the position of the virtual camera 332 relative 
to the graphical objects and the mapping specified by the 
view 333. This scale function is applied by the display state 
331. Using this scale function the space presentation 300 
determines how much information is presented to the user 50 
such that the display area 221 maintains a constant amount 
of information density. FIG. 8 illustrates a sampler user 
interface 800 showing the 3-D space projection of the 
information space 200, and graphical objects with constant 
information density. 55 

Appendix A 

Dynamic Topic-Based Organization of Documents 

I. Abstract 60 
A system for organizing large document sets by creating 
graphs (tangled hierarchies) of Topic nodes is presented. 
Each Topic represents a subject (described as a set of 
concepts) and has a set of documents attached to it that are 
"about" the subject. Topics are connected via links that 65 
represent the semantic relationships between their subjects, 
such as conceptual generalization, refinement, and associa- 
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tion (non-hierarchical "sideways") relations. The graph of 
Topics is created dynamically in response to a user query 
and a set of documents. 

The graph has the property that for each Topic, a set of 
connected sub-Topics provides coverage over and distinc- 
tion between the set of documents about the Topic. Thus, 
moving "downwards" (from Topics to sub-Topics) recur- 
sively in the graph is effectively refining a query: the 
sub-Topic is a more finely articulated conceptual description 
of the subject of interest, and there are fewer documents that 
"match" the sub-Topic. 

II. Problem 

As more information becomes available on-line, the prob- 
lem of searching through it to find specific information is 
intensified. There are two general aspects of this problem: 
finding a relevant document (or smaller set of documents) 
understanding what a set of documents is "about" (a 
summary) 

One approach to this problem uses traditional Information 
Retrieval methods (as at TREC) that focus on maximizing 
"recall and precision": return all and only the relevant 
documents to a query. The success of IR systems varies 
widely, usually performing acceptably only with restricted 
types (domain and style) of documents and with large 
queries (e.g. an example document as a query). Performance 
degrades considerably in the "search engine" case, where a 
query may be only a few words, and the set of documents is 
unrestricted (e.g. the entire WWW). In this case, large 
unmanageable lists of tens of thousands of irrelevant docu- 
ments are usually returned. In addition, their is no mecha- 
nism for representing a summary of a set of documents. 

A second approach (e.g. Yahoo) uses static Topic hierar- 
chies as "containers" of documents: all documents are 
tagged (by humans or superficial text analysis) with labels 
that indicate what Topic category they belong in; users 
navigate through the hierarchy to find a particular Topic of 
interest and the associated documents. The problem with this 
approach is that the hierarchy is the same regardless of the 
user's query and the document set. Thus, it does not repre- 
sent the document set (summary), and it is very inefficient 
for a user to find what they are looking for (they must 
manually trudge through the same hierarchy of Topics every 
time). Further, the system is limited in its applicability to 
those subject categories which its single hierarchy covers; it 
cannot dynamically leverage other sources of hierarchical 
information as needed. 

A third approach uses statistical clustering algorithms to 
automatically group related documents together, thus avoid- 
ing the problems of static hierarchies that do not change for 
different queries and document sets. The problem with these 
systems is that the strong semantic relations between Topics 
(e.g. those in static hierarchy systems) which are useful for 
navigation are lost. Thus, there is no clear sense of semantic 
refinement between Topics, nor is it possible to know how 
different Topics are related; the result is that the interface to 
such a system is less consistent and intuitive. 

III. Architecture 

The system uses a combination of these three approaches 
to create interconnected Topic hierarchies dynamically in 
response to a user query and a document set. The preferred 
approach is implemented as follows: 

A system that includes: 

a) a database of documents tagged through Linguistic 
Analysis; 

b) a Knowledge Base (KB); and 

c) a Structuring Process. 
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A client interacts with the system to provide user queries 
and output selected documents and topics. 
A. Linguistic Analysis 

1. Overview of Linguistic Analysis 

Linguistic Analysis produces several Topic labels that 5 
represent what each documents is "about". Linguistic Analy- 
sis includes: 

a) tokenizing, morphological processing, part of speech 
tagging, and phrase level parsing to extract Terms 
(nouns and noun phrases); 1° 

b) using frequency information to find a subset of these 
Terms that are statistically important in the document, 

c) matching these Terms with Topics in the KB; 

d) performing disambiguation for ambiguous Terms 35 
(polysemous words that could refer to more than one 
Topic), preferably using a metric of "proximity in the 
KB graph" to other Terms in the sentence/paragraph/ 
document scope; 

e) creating new Topics in the KB for important Terms that 20 
are not already in the KB; and 

f) indexing documents in the database based upon these 
Topic labels. 

2. Implementation Design of Linguistic Analysis 

The system analyzes documents off-line to determine 25 
what the document is "about" and label it with the appro- 
priate meta-data so that Structuring can access it efficiently. 
The boundary between what processing is done in Linguis- 
tics and what is done in Structuring may be determined as 
necessary for implementation efficiency. The main idea is to 30 
do Linguistic processing to extract all the information 
needed from documents into meta-info records in the data- 
base. Then the Structuring processes can take sets of meta- 
info records (representing documents) to build spaces 
(preferably in "real-time" when someone is using the 35 
system). The goal is to allow the Structuring processes to be 
free from dealing with the document itself: they just use 
information extracted by Linguistics. 

In order for the Structuring algorithms to make use of 
Knowledge about Concepts in organizing the documents, 40 
each of the extracted entities (i.e. noun phrases) in the 
document must be connected with the corresponding Con- 
cept in the KB (the term Topic to refers to a Concept as a 
nodes in the information space as opposed to nodes in the 
KB). The KB provides the fixed vocabulary of Concepts that 45 
are the possible labels for "what a document is about"; it 
suggests the relevant basic-level terms to use as meaningful 
general categories to put documents in. The use of a fixed 
vocabulary is extremely valuable for indexing and retrieval 
systems, for it prevents arbitrary and inconsistent strings 50 
(which are difficult to use to find documents later) from 
being used (e.g. Library of Congress Subject Heading 
System) In addition, the KB specifies constraints on the 
generation of new Concepts (especially collocations) dis- 
cussed in the document. Further it is desirable for Linguis- 55 
tics to allow Structuring to identify the Concepts that are 
being discussed independent of the particular words used, by 
removing the dependency upon word choice or morphologi- 
cal inflection of a word referring to a Concept. 

In sum, Linguistics can be viewed as placing documents 60 
in categories (Concepts) or as putting labels (Concepts) on 
documents; these are the same thing. The description here 
assumes that Linguistics starts with plain text files as 
InfoObjects. A document gatherer is used to collect docu- 
ments (e.g. retrieve them from WWW), parse their formats 65 
(e.g. PDF, HTML), and provide Linguistics with chunks of 
plain text (where each chunk is grouped according to what 



part of the document structure it is from). In addition, a 
full-text indexer is used to index documents that enter the 
system; this will provide a parallel route to those mentioned 
below for retrieving documents later. It is also preferable to 
use a document splitting mechanism to decompose docu- 
ments into parts, for example according to a table of contents 
or other document structuring information. This decompo- 
sition may be done manually or automatically. 

i) Tokenizing, Stemming, Part-of-Speech Tagging 
Input: text stream 

Output: series of weighted tokens, suffixes removed, 
tagged with a POS symbol 

An IR model of token frequency and relative importance. 
The Brill POS tagger may be used to perform the tagging. 
Alternatively, the INSO tagger may also be used. 

ii) Noun Phrase Parsing 
Input: series of tagged tokens 
Output: series of noun phrases 

Using a simple English grammar to find possible NPs: a 
first pass groups together tokens into noun phrases (e.g. 
NP=noun*; NP=adj+noun; etc.); a second pass attempts to 
assign attachment of phrases to each other (e.g. assign 
direct/indirect objects, attach prepositional phrases). The KB 
contains argument role information for different verbs to 
help with this parsing. 

The general goal is for Linguistic Analysis to use 
knowledge- guided parsing to determine the relationships 
between concepts discussed in the document. 

iii) Lexical Unification With Knowledge Base 
Input: series of noun phrases 

Output: series of corresponding KB Conceptds 
Here are the different cases that are encountered in the 
process of unification: 

NPs that have a single mapping in the KB: 
In this simple case, a DB query is made for the NP as 
a Term in the KB and assign the appropriate Con- 
ceptld. 

polysemous NPs (map to several Concepts in the KB): 
Attempt disambiguation via proximity search from 
candidate Concepts to other active Concepts appear- 
ing in the context surrounding the NP. 

unknown common nouns (not found in KB): 

Make a temporary Concept (indicated by a status field) 
for the purpose of at least being able to determine 
co -reference with the same terms in other docu- 
ments. To prevent too many unknown words in the 
KB, strict frequency thresholds are used before 
executing this pass. 

unknown proper nouns: 

A Proper Noun recognizer may be used to identify 
unknown tokens. The recognizer should suggest 
whether the token refers to a Person, Place, 
Organization, or Product. 

unknown noun phrases: 

As with unknown common nouns, make a temporary 
Concept (only for frequently occurring NPs — 
further, restrict here to only noun/noun and adj/noun 
NPs initially). Next, attempt to unify the parts of the 
NP (its component words) with Concepts in the KB. 
Next, find relation path between these constituents; 
this determines the relations that are assigned 
between the new Concept and the constituent 
Concepts, so that the new Concept is "linked" in the 
KB. 
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Annotation Enhancing 

Input: all of the above information 

Output: series of weighted Conceptlds that are implied 

topics of the document. 
In addition to the above methods for literally extracting 5 
Concepts discussed by the document do determine what the 
document is "about", it is preferred to apply other algorithms 
that work with this extracted information to generate further 
Concepts that are good labels for the document. Here are 
some simple algorithms that may be used: 10 
abstraction and clustering: 

Given Concepts that the document is about, the docu- 
ment can be considered to also be about more 
general Concepts (supertopics) that subsume the 
explicitly mentioned Concepts (e.g. a document 15 
about "spaniels" is also about "dogs"). Stated 
otherwise, the KB relation of subtopic can be used to 
generate lists of terms which serve as evidence that 
a document expresses a more general Concept. 
Clustering uses the same idea, but searches outwards in 2Q 
the KB from Concepts in the document to find points 
of contact (i.e. common Concepts) which can be 
given higher weights (e.g. a document that discusses 
Fords, wheels, tires, radios, dealerships, etc. can be 
also labeled with the Concept car). ^ 
query expansion evidence models 
The method of query expansion used by Verity Topic- 
style programs is to translate a query term into a set 
of other terms whose presence in a document con- 
stitutes weighted "evidence" that the document is 3Q 
about the initial query term, 
co -reference and weighing: 

Determining correct co-references in cases of anaphora 
is a difficult problem. One approach is to obtain 
accurate counts of how many times Concepts are 35 
referred to; and then can the correct reference in 
analyzing clause-level relations between Concepts 
The two commonly occurring cases are pronouns 
(e.g. "There is Bob. He is neat.") and definite deter- 
miners (e.g. "Netscape is neat. The company is 4Q 
growing."). This approach is to using a simple metric 
of "assign reference to closest previous compatible 
type", which has about a 50% efficacy. In addition, 
KB synonym information may be used to determine 
co -referents, and to ensure that one Concept corre- 45 
sponding to several different terms in the document 
is weighted appropriately to reflect all of their occur- 
rences. 

deep parsing and summarization: 

Alternate embodiments may use simple summarization 50 
by the technique of excerpting chunks of text in 
positions of high relevance, and then pruning off 
satellite clauses from these chunks. 
When handling these linguistic issues, the KB may be 
used as a world model (and goal knowledge repre- 55 
sentation scheme) for building representations of the 
documents' content (e.g. entity-relation models). 
B. Knowledge Base 

1. Overview of the Knowledge Base 
The Knowledge Base is a semantic network representing 60 
Topics, conceptual Relations between Topics, and Terms 
(lexical items) used to refer to Topics. The KB: 

a) provides many-to-many mapping from Terms (word 
forms) to Topics (word meanings), allowing for poly- 
semy and synonymy; 65 

b) provides an application programming interface that 
projects any of its types of Relations into a smaller set 
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that the Structuring process can use. The types of 
Relations include: refinement/generalization 
(taxonomic and conceptual subsumption/entailment) 
and association (common co-occurrence but not 
subsumption); 

c) expands to include new hierarchies: contains many 
overlapping Topic hierarchies from different sources 
(e.g. Wordnet, Yahoo). Each Topic in each hierarchy is 
unified through a partially automatic and partially 
human process with conceptually matching Topics 
(evidenced by similar Terms and Relations) in the other 
hierarchies. 

d) expands to include new Topics Terms and Relations 
automatically found in documents: 

i) new Topics are made for important unknown Terms; 

ii) association Relations are made for Topics which 
occur together in many documents; 

iii) refinement Relations are made based upon linguistic 
criteria (e.g. the rule "a noun phrase is a taxonomic 
refinement of its head noun and a subsumption 
refinement of its modifying nouns" applied to the 
new Term "dog food" produces the Relations: "dog 
food" is a type of "food" [taxonomic refinement] and 
"dog food" is subsumed by "dog" [subsumption 
refinement]). This allows for the partially automatic 
large-scale extension of the KB to include a vast 
vocabulary and statistical information about which 
Topics are associated with each other. 

e) includes a KB Management tool that provides a GUI 
interface for a human annotator to verify automatic 
additions and otherwise edit the KB. 

2. Implementation Design of the KB 
The knowledge base (KB) helps with three main areas of 
the system: 

Linguistic analysis: POS tagging, parsing, and concept 
disambiguation 

Structuring input: user's query expansion 

Structuring process: finding/constraining/creating rela- 
tions between Concepts 

The KB is essentially a large collection of Concepts. For 
each Concept, there is stored the following information: a 
definition; a set of terms (and morphological information 
about these terms) that can be used to express it; a set of 
relations between it and other Concepts. In AI, this type of 
KB would typically be referred to as a "semantic network" 
with bindings to a "lexicon". 

The KB is implemented as a set of tables in and access 
routines for a relational database. 

A Knowledge Base Management Tool which allows for 
simple graphical is browsing and editing of all of the fields 
in the KB. 

i) Relations Between Concepts 

In principle, every relation between Concepts is recipro- 
cal: for example, the relation "X produces Y" is reciprocated 
by the relation "Y is produced by X". (The exception to this 
rule is Attribute relations, which map from Concepts to 
literals.) It is desirable eliminate the redundancies of storing 
both of these separately, and simply store one version of the 
relation to represent both directions. 

Each relation between Concepts is itself a Concept in the 
KB. For example, the relation "produces" (e.g. "Netscape 
produces Netscape Navigator") is a Concept in the KB, with 
terms and other relations. For example, "publishing is a type 
of producing" (note that hyponym (type-of)relations are 
somewhat different for nouns and verbs; for verbs, a better 
literal translation is "publishing is a manner of producing"). 
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For Concepts that are also relations, the terms indicate what 
the appropriate inverse relation construction is. This also 
allows the system to represent arbitrarily specific relations in 
the KB, so that information is not lost when knowledge is 
entered into the system. 

However, in one embodiment the Structuring Process and 
client only makes use of the most general basic types of 
relations between Concepts. In order to support this, there is 
also maintained a separate table (a DB RelType table) which 
stores the basic relations so that they can be readily 
accessed. Further, all instantiated specific relations that are 
entered into the KB must inherit from one of these basic 
relations; in this way, all relations that are entered into the 
KB can be of use to a module that only wants to deal with 
basic relations. Constructing the KB in this manner provide 
the infrastructure to accommodate a greater use of more 
detailed relational information as the Structuring and client 
become more sophisticated. For example, detailed relational 
information can be used by the client to further specify the 
appropriate layout and appearance of Concepts, or by Struc- 
turing to filter out different relation types to accommodate 
different user perspectives. 

The basic relations are currently subclasses of two main 
types: 

"X is related to Y" (inverse same): more specific types of 
this relation include: sibling relations (from common 
parents or common children); association relations 
where no modifier is carried over (e.g. "Netscape 
produces Internet Software"); statistical unlabelled 
co-occurrence relations (i.e. parents of intersections, or 
statistical associations). 
"X is sub topic of Y" (inverse "is supertopic of): this is 
a general parent/child relation, where the important 
defining factor is that more information is specified in 
the child than in the parent (e.g. a distinguishing 
feature, another modifying term, etc.). The more spe- 
cific types of this relation include: taxonomic subtype 
relations; association related subtopic where a modifier 
is carried over (e.g. "Netscape produces Netscape 
Navigator"); meronymic part-of relations; statistical 
unlabelled dependence relations (i.e. intersections). 
These are the distinctions between relations that are used 
in one embodiment of the Structuring Process and client; not 
all of these are used in the KB. The other commonly found 
relations in the KB (useful for hand annotation) are orga- 
nized in an ontology within the KB itself, and can be 
examined there. 

ii) Sources of Knowledge 

The content of the KB may comes from several sources. 
Wordnet 

Wordnet is a freely available lexicographic research tool 
distributed by Princeton University. It consists of a large 
lexicon (roughly 100K terms) of concepts (called synonym 
sets in WN, for they are defined by the collection of words 
that express them, as in any thesaurus), and taxonomic 
relations between these concepts. Wordnef s coverage of the 
English language in general is very broad. The main orga- 
nizing relation is hyponymy (the "is-a" relation, which is 
here called "subtype"); in the true spirit of taxonomy, every 
concept is considered to be a specialization of a more 
general concept (cbild=parent+distinguishing feature), and 
inserted into the hierarchy accordingly. 

In one embodiment, the concepts in Wordnet serve as the 
foundation of the KB, In other embodiments, other lexico- 
graphic resources, such as Roget's Online Thesaurus and 
online encyclopedias, are integrated with Wordnet as well. 
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Mikrokosmos Ontology 

The Mikrokosmos Ontology is a freely available resource, 
developed at CRL as the knowledge component of a 
knowledge- intensive machine translation project. It consists 
of small -medium (roughly 6K concepts) collection of gen- 
eral world knowledge concepts (with a specialization in the 
domain of corporate mergers and acquisitions) and the 
relations between them. 

One embodiment uses Mikrokosmos because of the rich- 
ness of explicit association relations it provides between 
world knowledge concepts. 

Online Categories 

Web sites which categorize information through hierar- 
chical subject -based collections of pages are becoming 
increasingly common. The larger of these (e.g. Yahoo, 
Galaxy, etc.) effectively constitute "ontologies" wherein 
each page represents a subject (which maps to "Concept"), 
provides information about this subject (such as a collection 
of documents about the subject, and perhaps a definition), 
and relates the subject to more general (abstract) and specific 
subjects. 

To incorporate online categories, it is preferable to use a 
crawler to download all of the pages from the site of interest. 
The desired information (e.g. ontological information) is 
extracted from the HTML, and saved in a knowledge base 
object. These objects are unified with the Concepts in the 
KB. 

In one embodiment it is preferable to use Online Catego- 
ries because they offer alternative dimensions of abstraction 
to standard taxonomic relations, and because they provide 
information about "real- world" concepts (e.g. companies) 
and domain specific concepts which Wordnet and Mikroko- 
smos do not cover. 

Hand Knowledge Annotation 

There are four main areas in which Hand Knowledge 
Annotation is desirable: 

to review and correct the automatic KB building/unifying 
processes; 

to add labels to unlabelled relations (e.g. from Online 
Categories); 

to create particular chunks of a KB for a customer: 

to enter an area of specific domain knowledge (e.g. from 

an expert) that is not recorded anywhere in a form that 

can be input automatically. 
Partially Automated Generation 

For customers that need specialized knowledge related to 
their domains, it is useful to develop a few simple utilities 
to case the acquisition of this knowledge: a utility that finds 
commonly occurring unknown noun phrases in a typical 
sample of the customer's documents, and puts these in a 
buffer for a human to add to the KB in the right place; a 
utility that takes lists of terms under headings in a simple file 
format and inserts these into the KB awaiting further human 
specification. 

Unifying Knowledge Sources 

In a preferred embodiment, the system combines the 
information from these different sources to form one unified 
KB. For example, the KB should respond to a request for all 
of the children of the Concept "computer", by providing the 
union of Wordnet's, Yahoo's, etc. subtopics. It is preferred 
not to have multiple entries for the same Concept or relation 
between Concepts. Overall, the knowledge in each KB is 
made much more valuable if it can be linked to the other 
KBs. 

In order to perform the unification from these different 
sources, one embodiment uses an algorithm that attempts to 
automatically determine which Concepts in source A map to 
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which Concepts in source B. The algorithm uses as evidence 
for a match the gradated results of comparisons between the 
names, definitions, and lists of related Concepts between A 
and B. After initial automated unification, the KB is 
reviewed by a human operator to provide the final selection 5 
and unification of concepts from the disparate knowledge 
sources. 

C. Structuring Process 

1. Overview of the Structuring Process 

The Structuring Process (also called space-building) gen- 10 
erally means: 

Given a set of documents (or a query from which to select 
a set of documents), create a Space (a graph) of 
Concepts that permits navigation of the set of docu- 
ments. Each Concept node in the space indicates what 15 
information is available about that Concept (i.e. what 
the system understands about the information) through 
the presentation of related topics in space; this effec- 
tively defines the local "vocabulary" the user has for 
indicating the next step in the "dialog". 20 
Structuring is the system's ability to organize informa- 
tion. The information spaces (or simply "spaces") resulting 
from the Structuring Process assign coherent and consistent 
meaning to the relative positions of Concepts in the space. 
Unlike fixed category schemes, the resulting Spaces are 25 
dynamically constructed to reflect the Concepts discussed by 
a specified document set; only Concepts discussed in the 
available documents are shown in the Space. Automatic 
categorization of documents in a Space enables visualization 
of the Concepts. 30 

The main process of Structuring involves recursively 
finding common Concepts that can group documents to 
provide coverage over a document set, and finding subtopics 
of these that provide distinction between these documents to 
yield smaller document sets. The KB provides constraints on 35 
what Concepts can be used to group other Concepts, and 
what Concepts can be used to subdivide other Concepts. In 
order to provide good organizations of document sets, 
knowledge is required; the structure of the space must be 
consistent with general world knowledge. 40 

In one embodiment, the Structuring Process builds a 
Topic graph for a set of documents in response to a user 
query. The Structuring Process includes: 

a) using the Topic labels derived from Linguistic Analysis 

to retrieve relevant documents and initial Topics; 45 

b) using the KB to expand the query and constrain the 
choices of Relations between Topics in building the 
graph; and 

c) selecting the set of Topics that most efficiently orga- 5Q 
nizes the documents by recursively creating sub-Topics 
that provide coverage over and distinction between 
each Topic's documents. 

The benefits of this system and its resulting Topic graph 
include: 55 

1. The graph contains only those Topics relevant to the 
document set and user query, and useful for dividing up 
the documents efficiently. 

2. Topics in the graph are consistently semantically 
related, allowing a user to follow a "train of thought" 60 
through connected Topics. 

3. The query can be small (a word or two): the graph will 
include all documents possibly relevant to the query, 
allowing the user to refine the query by selecting Topics 
that increase the precision. 55 

4. The graph is a representation of the document set, 
effectively providing a "summary" at each Topic level 
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of the main sub-Topics discussed in the documents 
associated with that Topic, 

5. The graph includes the relevant and useful sub-graphs 
from any number of existing hierarchies which are 
combined in the KB, allowing for broad coverage. 

6. The graph includes new Topics generated to further 
refine Topics for which there are no refinements the KB 
(see below). 

The three major operations performed by Structuring are: 

i) Finding Documents That Match a User's Query 
This involves searching the document DB after a user has 

typed a simple initial query to indicates the area of interest. 
The set of documents can also be constrained with a more 
traditional "select" on standard relational fields (e.g. date, 
author, source). 
Input: query 

Output: set of documents 

The KB helps by broadening the query to extend the set 
of documents that are matched (recall), as well as pruning 
the possible interpretations of the query to avoid false 
positives (precision). For example: if the query consists of 
more than one term, the KB can aid in parsing it, as in 
Linguistics, the pruning can also occur by similar disam- 
biguation to that done in Linguistics. Each query term is 
expanded to include morphological variants, synonyms 
(standard thesaurus information), subtypes ("animals" is 
extended to "dogs"), subparts ("dogs" is extended to 
"paws"), subtopics of the query term ("computer" is 
extended to "computer software"), Concepts related to query 
term ("netscape" is extended to "internet"), etc. In other 
words, all the KB Concepts which are related to or sub- 
sumed by the query term are also included in the search, so 
that it needs not rely on matching an exact word, but can 
instead match the general concept of interest. 

ii) Organizing the Results in a Structured Space 

This involves actually building the space that represents 
the document set. This is the main function of Structuring. 
Input: set of documents* meta-data (sets of doc- 
Concepts); optional query-Concepts 
Output: a Space 

The Structuring process builds the space by finding the 
smallest set of Concepts that can categorize all of the 
documents that match the query, and that represents the 
content of these documents (i.e. the Concepts and Relations 
they discuss). The Knowledge Base provides information 
about how these Concepts can be organized in the Space 
according to their semantic relations, to produce a "reason- 
able" arrangement of topics (which documents go together 
in which categories, what Concept names are coherent for 
categories in a context, which Concepts are conceptually 
contained by other Concepts, which Concepts are generali- 
zations of other Concepts; in general, how two Concepts 
semantically relate and should be placed relative to each 
other in the Client layout, etc.). This knowledge is combined 
with the results of Linguistic analysis to represent how 
documents and Concepts are related. 

The output of Structuring is a Space with a structure that 
serves both to organize the documents that match the query 
into smaller coherent sets (to allow for progressive refine- 
ment of the user's search for particular information), and to 
inform the user about Concepts and Relations between them. 

The problem, therefore, is one of automatic categorization 
of documents: putting documents in the right categories, and 
putting subcategories in the right categories. 

The Structuring algorithms require Knowledge to give the 
user a coherent set of choices at each stage in the dialog with 
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the system, as the user articulates their request (through their this allows "chunks" of the KB to appear (i.e. be accessible 

gestures of moving towards the Concept of interest) with from) many different places. In addition to this Knowledge 

greater specificity. Movement in the Space accumulates a based Structuring on Linguistic meta-data, the central Struc- 

context that constrains what can be shown at deeper levels; luring algorithms may be extended to take advantage of 

the choices a user has when deep in the space reflect the 5 extra-linguistic information, such as hyperlinks in the docu- 

choices the user has made to get to this point (as would be ments. 

the case in any "dialog"). In tne top-down part of building a Space, there are some 

The general criteria for a Space are as follows: Concepts that have no further subtopics in the KB; this 

similar documents and subtopics are clustered together: rec * uires that the svstem "generate" new Concepts to further 

topics group similar things io subdivide the documents related to the current Concept (if 

, . uuii c x- i- necessary to accommodate user's threshold. (The depth of 

topics should allow for progressive disclosure of infor- « LJ . * \ .. 

r c i * a the Space can be dynamic as appropriate for the document 

malton from general to specific A ™ 1**1/ Z jx * 

, , . - . , , , set). The goal is to have as many different nodes as necessary 

topics should have links to all related information (related tQ distin uish between the documen ts and as few as neces- 

topics) to the topics, with each of these related topics s fof coverin the t ics discussed b the documents . In 

being positioned consistently in the space (in terms of these cases> Structuring examines the set of Concepts which 

the type of relation to the current topic) (he bottom _ up algorithms have selected (which diwy up the 

topics should be at the proper level of generalization to documents) and try to find "paths" in the KB between these 

indicate what the document set discusses: the set of top and tne current Concept. (This is effectively trying to find 

level topics serves as a summary of topics addressed by 20 relation labels for the co-occurrence associations between 

the document set the current Concept and the bottom-up Concepts.) Structur- 

the resulting space should be well balanced, and should ing computes the cost of a path through KB according to 

use coherent and useful terms (such as basic level weights on relation types; this allows Structuring to avoid 

terms; avoid terms like "bureau"); the space should semantic anomalies (e.g. "cat dog") while producing coher- 

have minimal depth, given a maximum branching 2 s ent nodes (e.g. "pet dog"). Structuring then generates new 

factor nodes for the set of shortest paths that provide the desired 

minimize the degree to which topics imply that the coverage and distinction over the documents about the 

documents discuss things that they do not actually current Concept. For each of these nodes, Structuring uses a 

discuss label-generation routine to indicate how to correctly com- 

topics should provide coverage over the documents and 30 bine the constituents into a well-formed term (e.g. "A 

distinction between documents based on the choice of produces B" generates "A[possessive]B"). 

topics; the Space should have nodes to distinguish Upon completion of mU phrase -level Linguistics parsing, 

between arbitrary document set sizes (e.g. a user can Structuring will be able to use the internal structure of the 

specify a threshold: they always want to have distin- parsed NPs to determine the nature of the relations between 

guishing subtopics available whenever there are more 35 lhe constituents. The relation paths will allow Structuring to 

than X documents about a topic) find and distinguish between otherwise confusing ambigu- 

The query-Concepts reflect constraints on what Concepts ous intersections. For example, Structuring would be able to 

should appear on the top of the Space; subtopics are chosen identify whether "music" and "computers" are co-occurring 

for the rest of the Space that relate to these query-Concepts. in tne context of "computer music" or in the context of 

The query-Concepts are initially simply the Concept-unified 40 "people who like both computers and music"; Structuring 

words that the user specifies in an input text query; however, would also be able to generate the right Concept label that 

the construct is generalizable to take into account other P uts me modifier in the right place. In the absence of this, 

top-level constraints on the space, such as user profile Structuring can still use unlabelled information from a 

information (a set of Concepts that a user always wants to statistical analysis on a portion of the space that is not well 

see at the top of the Space), customer specific layouts (an 45 mapped out by knowledge, thereby taking advantage of 

"upper Space" that fixes certain Concepts in certain posi- statistical processing to handle new things that are outside of 

tions and allows the algorithms to "flesh out" the Space the fixed domain of the knowledge base. The statistical 

beneath these), etc. approach starts with all the co-occurring frequent words 

The doc-Concepts are the set of Concepts from the found in toe documents and uses the statistically indepen- 

document meta-data; these are the Linguistics labels of what 50 dent ones as tne more general topics in the space. The 

each document is about. Structuring can be seen as the resulting space has top-level terms that are the starting 

recursive process of finding those nodes that are the inter- points of trees where the nodesterms at each level indicate 

section of the nodes related to the current Concept (initially mat documents beneath that node contain intersections of 

the query-Concepts) and those related to the doc-Concepts. me current term and the previous terms up the tree. Overall, 

a) Algorithms 55 combining knowledge with statistics can be useful in cases 

Abstractly, the main algorithm for Structuring consists of wnere tnere is a consistent knowledge domain but a varia- 

selecting the relevant subgraph of the KB to hold the li °n of numerical or other isolatable values within the 

documents, and collapsing (eliminating) unnecessary inter- organization. The knowledge part is important for organi- 

mediary links between nodes. This involves two phases: 1) zation and presentation, the statistical information is impor- 

search upwards from each doc-Concept to more general 60 lant t0 filter information before it gets to the organization 

Concepts to find common parents that can be reified as nodes stage, 

in the Space; 2) search downwards and outwards from iii) Updating the Space 

query-Concepts to more specific Concepts to find nodes that There are several cases in which Structuring will need to 

efficiently divide the set of documents into categories; compute an update to an existing space: 

in-between Concepts that are not branching points are 65 When new documents are added to the database, these 

removed (e.g. not put in a Space as a Topic). The Space is need to be placed appropriately in the Space. If many 

a tangled web of interconnected links (not a strict hierarchy); have been added, Structuring needs to recompute the 
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Space so that its organization reflects the new avail- e) Recursively proceed until each Topic only has a 

ability of documents. specified maximum number of documents attached 

The user can simply enter another text query term at any to it, and needs to be divided no further, 

point and the system will create an intersection of this 5. New sub -Topics are created to divide the documents 

and their current results, using the path finding algo- 5 associated with Topics for which the KB has no re fine - 

rithms to attempt to relate the current Concepts to the ment Relations to possible sub -Topics, 

new search term. a) New sub-Topics are created as intersections of 

The user may want to indicate that a portion of the Space existing Topics: other Topics that have partially 

should remain the same, while another portion is overlapping attached document sets are combined 

recomputed. 10 with the "unrentable" Topic. 

2. Implementation Design of the Structuring Process For example, if there are no refinements of the Topic 

In a preferred embodiment, the Structuring Process "spaniel" in the KB, but there are more than a 

includes the following steps: specified maximum number of documents 

1. The user query indicates what documents to build the attached to it, and if the document sets attached to 
graph around* other Topics such as "shedding", "adoption", etc. 

a) The query can include Filters, such as a simple 15 are overlapping with the document set 
relational database select statement upon any field of a "^ he u d l ° f > th ^ D A s ^ T ^ lcs of B spamel 
the document record (source, author, date/mil text ^ f cddl ^> t spamd AND adoption etc. are 
• j \ v created, such that the intersection is a refinement 

i_\ * 1 j t* c T" • * i_ Tryj sub -Topic of each of its constituents, designating 

b) The query can include Terms for Topics in the KB. 20 a more ^ subject with fewer doc * men * 

The system automatically expands the query to attached to it 

include all Topics that have KB association or refine- b) Topics mat have associated Relations in the KB are 

ment Relations to the query Topics. For example, the preferred for the creation of intersection sub-Topics, 

term "dog" is expanded to include "leash," "spaniel," suc h that the resulting sub-Topic is a semantically 

and the like. The expanded set of Topics is matched 25 related compound to the Topic. In cases where there 

against the Topic labels that documents are indexed are also no useful associated Topics, any Topic can 

on. be used. 

c) The query can comprise several Terms and Filters c) Intersection sub -Topics are themselves recursively 
which specify top-level nodes in the graph. The rest further refined as needed by refining either of their 
of the automatically created Topics will attach to this 30 constituent Topics, or by intersecting with another 
top level. Topic. 

d) The query is executed to retrieve the matching Recursively proceed until each Topic only has a specified 
documents and their Topic labels. maximum number of documents attached to it, and needs to 

2. A bottom-up phase selects all the possibly relevant be , ^ M no ^L^T *T ^f^. ^ 

To ics from the KB' selves recursively further refined as needed by refining 
t-^.Lj , m • 1 i_ 1 nr iL 35 either of their constituent Topics, or by intersecting with 

a) For each of the document Topic labels, all or the another Topic 
Topics connected by association and generalization D Information Spaces 

Relations in the KB are retrieved, recursively. Spaces are now interconnected graphs (overlapping 

b) This effectively selects a sub-graph of the KB that hierarchies) of Topics connected by TopicLinks, starting at 
includes all known abstractions of the document 40 static Upper Level roots. Each TopicLink relates two Topics 
Topic labels. using a pre-defined RelationType. Each Topic has Labels, 

3. A top level set of Topics is selected to provide coverage consists of several Focus Elements, and can have Multiple 
over and distinction between the matching documents: Parents. 

a) If the user query included Terms for Topics, use these 1 . Topics 

Topics as the top level. 45 Each Topic effectively serves as an expression of a 

b) Otherwise, choose the top level set of Topics from "query" or "select statement" on a set of documents. The 
the most abstract Topics in the KB sub-graph. Topic is defined as one or more Elements which each restrict 

4. A top-down phase recursively creates sub-Topics of the set of documents that are "contained by" that Topic; the 
these selected Topics, dividing the documents into Topic contains that set of documents that is the intersection 
smaller sets: 50 of the sets contained by its Elements. 

a) For each Topic, evaluate whether the sub -Topics Each primitive Element is either a Concept from the 
connected to it via refinement Relations cover a Knowledge Base (e.g. dog) which selects InfoObjects that 
smaller set of documents. Linguistic analysis has labelled as being "about" that Con- 

b) Choose the smallest set of sub-Topics that provides cept (content meta-data), or a Filter (e.g. source=Mac Week) 
coverage and distinction. 55 that selects a set of InfoObjects based on their file meta-data 

c) Eliminate Topics that are not part of this set (e.g. (e.g. date, author, source, keywords assigned by author), 
alternate refinements of the Topic from the KB For example, a Topic could be "documents from June 
subgraph). Macweek about computer chips and democracy" where 

d) Compress the chains of Relations between Topics as "June" and "Macweek" are Filter Elements and "computer 
necessary. For example, if the KB has refinement 60 chips" and "democracy" are Concept Elements. 
Relations between the Topics "animal" and "dog", In one embodiment, it is desirable to have each possible 
and then between "dog" and "spaniel", but all of the Filter itself be a Concept so that these types of Elements may 
documents about "dog" are also about "spaniel" then be unified. In the rest of this document, "Concept" is used to 
the "dog" Topic is removed and "spaniel" is con- represent all types of "Elements". 

nected directly to "animal". This ensures that the 65 In some embodiments, Topics which are "unions" of 

Topic labels are always as specific and relevant as Concepts may be used instead of "intersections", as when a 

possible. user asks for documents from June and July. 
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TopicLinks specify a change in a Concept in a Topic. UNIX->UNIX AND database 

Movement between Topics (via TopicLinks) in the Space dogs AND music ->dogs AND music AND clubs 

graph entails either adding an Concept, removing an These are examples of addition of a further Concept to the 

Concept, refining an Concept, generalizing an Concept, or Topic. 

changing (swapping) one or more Concepts. These break 5 This is how the "filtering" examples is preferably 

down into three categories of "narrowing" (subtopics), handled: given a set of documents about a certain topic, a 

"broadening" (supertopics), and "jumping to some other new topic (e.g. a filter for database products) is added as an 

place" (associated topics). Each of the types of movement "intersection" to further refine the document set. The new 

has distinct semantic properties, and is represented by a topic can be of unknown semantic/conceptual relation to the 

different Relationiype for the TopicLinks. 10 current topic. 

On the level of the Conceptual Model for the Space Supertopics 

Structure, these movements define the discrete gestures that Asupertopic represents a broadening of the document set, 

the user can make in the discourse with the system. a generalization of the source Topic "query"; these are 

Therefore, movement in the graph entails modifying an simply reciprocals of the sub topic relationships. The types of 

evolving "context stack" of Concepts. 15 supertopics include: 

2. RelationTypes supertypes: RLTN_SUPER__TYPE: "super-type" 

The system architecture is set up to accommodate an jazz ->music 

unlimited variety of RelationTypes. A mapping from these music clubs ->clubs 

RelationTypes to a smaller pre-defined set that the client is dogs AND music clubs ->dogs AND clubs 

prepared to meaningfully display is preferred to enable reuse 20 related supertopics: RLTN__SUPER_RELATED: "super- 

of a client with new RelationTypes. related" 

One set of RelationTypes includes 8 relations, divided music clubs ->music 

into the 3 categories of sub, super, and associated topics. dogs AND music clubs ->dogs AND music 

The RelationType between a source Topic and a destina- un-intersections: RLTN_SUPER_INTERSECTION: 

tion Topic reflects the semantic relation between these 25 "super-intersection" 

Topics, and the relationship between the document sets music AND clubs ->music 

associated with each of them. music AND clubs ->clubs 

Not all RelationTypes will be available at each Topic. lii) Associated Topics 

i) Subtopics An associated topic or related topic is a Topic that is 

Asubtopic represents a refinement of the document set, a 30 generally related to the source Topic, but not in a strict 

specialization of the source Topic "query". Therefore, sub- generalizationspecialization sense. Conceptually, it is "to the 

topics match the "container" metaphor of the client: each side" of the source Topic. These RelationTypes may be 

sub topic's document set is "contained by" the source Topic's understood as "See Also", or "Discovered Associations", 

document set; the destination Topic is conceptually con- etc. They will be "warps" to other parts of the Space graph, 

tained by the source Topic. 35 as opposed to subtopics and supertopics, which move along 

The basic idea is that if a document is "about" a subtopic, more consistent hierarchical dimensions, 
e.g. jazz, that entails that it is also loosely "about" the In some cases, associated topics may be siblings (having 
supertopic music. The three different kinds of subtopics common parents, or common children), but not always. (In 
listed here reflect different ways in which a user could think some case associated topics may have common parents in 
of refining the topic of interest. The types of subtopics 40 the Topic graph, because they will represent some overlap- 
include: ping documents, but they may not necessarily have common 
subtype subtopics: RLTN_SUB_TYPE: "sub-type" parents in the Knowledge Base Concept graph.) 
music ->jazz The types of associated or related topics include: 
software ->business software discovered associated topics: RLTN_ASSOC_DOC: 
dogs AND music ->dogs ANDjazz 45 "assoc-doc" 
These are examples of taxonomic refinement of an Con- Microsoft ->Explorer 
cept along an IS -A dimension. dogs AND Microsoft ->dogs AND Explorer 

related subtopics: RLTN_SUB_RELATED: "sub- This is a swap of Concepts that are strongly associated in 

related" the document set for the Space. These serve as a represen- 

music ->music clubs 50 tation of the "content" of the documents, of what the 

car ->engine document set "says". Initially, these may be determined by 

business ->business software statistical co-occurrence; alternatively, the may be the result 

dogs AND music ->dogs AND music clubs of deeper parsing towards "text understanding", with the 

These are examples refinement of an Concept area of goal of being able to represent the "way" in which the Topics 

interest to a more specific Concept that is not a subtype. This 55 are associated (e.g. "Microsoft produces Explorer"). This 

may be used to define part-of or member-of relations, and deep level of analysis is similar to semantic summarization, 

typically involves using the current Concept as a modifier of knowledge base associated topics: RLTN __ASSOC„KB: 

another Concept (although in some cases, the modifier is "assoc-kb" 

implicit, e.g. car ->[car] engine). markets ->products 

(Note that the resulting Concept is still one unified 60 dogs AND markets ->dogs AND products 

Concept in the Knowledge Base that has a particular mean- This is a change of a Concept with a Concept that the 

ing (though it combines other Concepts); as opposed to Knowledge Base considers to be strongly associated. This is 

intersection subtopics, which can combine two separate the mechanism through which system developers can add 

Concepts but do not form a single unified Concept.) specific knowledge to link associated Topics, 

intersection subtopics: RLTN_SUB_INTERSECTION: 65 3. Focus 

"sub-intersection" ATopic can be composed of many Concepts, and any one 

music ->music AND clubs of these may be the "subject" of the relation to a destination 
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Topic. The subject of the relation the "Focus". Among other and tedious for large ones. The problem is even more 

things, this allows the system to indicate which of several difficult for other non-hierarchical graph structures, 

intersecting Concepts in a Topic are to be further refined. 2. Absolute Coordinates 

For example, from "computer companies AND jazz", Another approach is to model and display hierarchical 

there are following different subtopics: 5 containment as self-similar branches of ever smaller scale 

^computer companies AND bebop (reltype-subtype ff n two ° r m ° re dimen f ions - Display and navigation 

K( • f ■ \ techniques then allow users to magnify and expand regions 

suoiopic, rocus-jazzj Qf tQ bQlh visualize QVerall structure and to find data 

->Apple AND jazz (reltype=subtype subtopic, focus- objects of interest. This sort of multi-resolution visualization 

computer companies) ca n be seen as either the ability to manipulate and scale the 

In some cases, it might not be meaningful to say what is data structure, or as the ability to translate and scale one's 

the focus: point of view. Both are equally valid and equivalent ways of 

->computer companies AND music AND food (reltype- looking at the same operations. 

intersection subtopic, focus^any]) Pad+ fe an example of a system using this technique in 

The thrust of Focus is around supporting changes of - two dimensions. Graphical data can be scaled to any size and 

Focus between different Concepts within one Topic, as in the 15 P^ced anywhere within a continuous 2D space. The user can 

above examples. In addition, it is desirable to implement ex P and > contract ; and P an around l ° ™w *ny part of the 

changes of Focus within one Concept to indicate what part s P ace *l an ? scale " Pad+ was not t speafcaUy to 

o * ■ u • j-« j « j ■ (W „ . support hierarchical information structures, but it does not 

of the Concept is being modifiedrefined, as in the following: preclude it 

->portable computer companies AND jazz (reltype- 20 i) Problems With Absolute Coordinates 

subtype subtopic, focus=computer) a ) Modeling 

-> California computer companies AND jazz (reltype ■ Perhaps the biggest problem with modeling hierarchies in 

subtype subtopic, focus=companies) absolute coordinates is the difficulty of maintenance. For any 

This can be difficult, because many semantic anomalies object to be placed in a hierarchy, it must be assigned 

are possible when "mixing and matching" terms within a 25 coordinates placing it rigidly within that structure. It is the 

topic; e.g., refining on pan in pan flute would be inadvisable. equivalent to modeling a house brick by brick. It is not 

4. Multiple Parents enough to simply state where the house is to be placed, one 

Every Topic can now have multiple parents, ie. supertop- must determine where every brick goes. This rigidity also 

ics. makes it difficult to alter hierarchies once they have been 

These can be partially distinguished based upon Focus 30 created. So as with placing a house, moving a house entails 

and RelationType. providing new coordinates for each brick. 

For example, from "computer companies AND jazz": b) Numerical Instabilities 

->jazz (reltype-un-intersection supertopic, focus=jazz) Even tnou S h li * mathematically simple to think of a 

„ nmn „ to , • / .,„ rt0 • . c . 0 ^ f1 - system that allows absolute coordinates to be computed 

->computer companies (reltype=un-intersection J , . . , . . , ( , . , r 

z. r _ * If - \ 35 within a hierarchy, in order to be used on a typical computer, 

supertopic, focus=computer companies) , / * . , . 

, . . - those coordinate values must be stored with some finite 

->computer AND jazz (reltype=related supertopic, focus« precision . ^ the QUmb er of levels in a hierarchy grow 

computer companies) beyond eveQ a moderate num ber, even double precision 

->companies AND jazz (reltype -supertype supertopic, numbers quickly run out of resolution to adequately repre- 

focus-computer companies) 40 sent numbers at very different scales. True, there are ways to 

->computer companies AND music (reltype=supertype store numbers with arbitrary precision within computers, but 

supertopic, focusojazz). the cost in additional memory and especially in processing 

time is usually prohibitive. 

Appendix B 3 Relative Coordinates 

AScaleable Camera Model for the Navigation and 45 u Rel ^ ve coordinate modeling means describing each 

Display of Hierarchical Information Structures ob J ect m lt f own coordinate system and then using or 

instancing them wherever they are needed m the overall 
1. The Problem structure. At display time, each instance of an object takes its 
Hierarchies are powerful organizations for capturing scale, position and possibly other attributes from its parent, 
underlying order among data objects, but are difficult to 50 This is a very powerful and common technique in computer 
display such that humans can easily understand their overall graphics. Its greatest power is in its flexibility since moving 
organizations and traverse them in order to locate desired or reparenting a node simply involves moving or transform- 
data objects. (It should be noted that the term "hierarchy" ing a link. The results of such changes are only observed at 
here loosely includes the more general "graph" structure of display time. 

which the hierarchy is a special type. This looseness is useful 55 The use of relative coordinates also helps greatly with the 

because even when a context applies to the general case, the issue of numerical precision. Each object can be modeled 

hierarchy will still be the most important case. When the using the full range of numerical precision. It is only when 

distinction is important, the discussion will make it clear.) extremely large and small objects must be rendered in the 

A. Traditional Hierarchical Displays same coordinate system that numerical problems creep back 

1. Outline Mode 60 in. Usually, there is plenty of precision available in tradi- 

Microsoft's "Window's Explorer" is an example of an tional single and double precision numbers to have the 

attempt to display such a is hierarchy (in this case, a added luxury of modeling each object in terms of the most 

hierarchical file system), and allow users to traverse and natural units for those objects: fee tor meters for hum an scale 

manipulate it. Most word processors offer an outline mode objects, Angstroms for molecules, etc. 

view which is a powerful feature allowing writers to visu- 65 Of course most problems resulting from the choice of 

alize and work within a hierarchical document. Outline coordinate systems can be worked around, but there is value 

mode works fine for small hierarchies but becomes difficult in choosing the right solution for each need. 
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B. Non-Hierarchical Structures It clearly delineates a spatial domain for each node so 
So far this document has only discussed strict hierarchical even though the user moves through a continues infor- 
models (i.e., true trees). It is often very important to be able mation space, it is always clear where they are in terms 
to represent, display and navigate more general graph struc- of node lraversal . is> the user is a i ways clearly 
tares which may contam loops Such structures would be s physica u y m me scope of exactly one node, 
impossible to represent completely m absolute coordinates. ™ . . , * c 
To see this, ima^ne a node A that contains node B. Being a Th^ architecture also supports the treatment of non- 
sub-node, node B (or a copy of it) would be need to be hierarchical graph structures which is important because not 
modeled smaller and contained within node A when using an a11 ^seM organizations of data can be captured in strict 
absolute coordinate system. If node B also contained node hierarchies. It is the use of relative coordinate systems that 
A, then it would need to contain a smaller copy of A that 10 makes this possible since it becomes simple and natural 
would contain an even smaller copy of B, ad infinitum. In a make any node appear to contain any other related node even 
system which displays only a portion of a general graph at where the semantic relationship is not one of strict contain- 
a time as a user navigates from node to node, a relative ment M described in the previous section, two related 
coordinate system is the best choice since copies of these nodes each conlain me othef so that me resulti 
nodes at varying scales would never need to be produced. « & „ hallHo£ _ minorsM Qr ^ fini te recursion" 
The camera could descend from A into B and then deeper «. T - * . 

• I * * - * j • j effect that would be verv difficult to achieve with a model 

again back into A as many times as desired. " t y ^ AA1 ^ UAl lu ^"^^ 

II. Architecture of Solution based 0D an absolute coordinate system. 

The key insight to this solution is in the combination of HI. Method 

three techniques: 20 The essential components of the system are the nodes 

1. A camera restricted to always face along a fixed vector (topics) and the camera. Each node represents a complete 
but free to pan and zoom, and bounded information space consisting of information 

2. The use of a relative coordinate system of bounded directly relating to that node (title and other graphical 
sub-spaces, each one completely containing its children annotation, plus data objects), plus a set of related sub- 
(with the assumption that the camera transitions 25 spaces (other nodes). The camera represents the user's point 
between spaces by entering or leaving these bounded of view that is always located in the space of one particular 
spaces), and node (called the current node or topic), and which can move 

3. A camera volume which shrinks (or spaces which from node to node by entering related sub-spaces or backing 
expand) in proportion to the camera's depth within its u p into previously visited spaces. 

current space. 30 Although there can be many different ways that one node 

Of these three techniques, perhaps only the last one (the can De re lated to another, these relations can be categorized 

scaleable camera) is new, but the combination of all three is ^ ^ Q basic types: re l a tions that represent complete 

what is particularly useful, novel and non-obvious containment-^such as part-of or is-a relations-called 

Restricting the view direction vector largely helps users « subtopics «, and those that do not-called "related" topics, 

from becoming "lost", and provides a uniformity of display 35 ^ distinction is very useful in that tne can use 

that helps guarantee that the display makes sense at all times. knowledge of this distinction to infer and display the user's 

In the current implementation, a three-dimensional space is CQntext within a the ^ moves from Qne t ic 

used in which deeper levels of a hierarchy always appear tQ a subto ^ {h ^ narrowing the scope of their context, 

further behind the display surface than shallower levels. A which can be di layed ^ a refinernent stack of topics, 

perspective effect is achieved by scaling objects smaller in 4Q Traveling to a related t0 pic, on the other hand, takes the user 

proportion to their depth in the current display, The navi- (o a letel new e and generat es a fresh refinement 

gation technique models the user as being at a certain stack interestipg ty p e of related topic is the "par- 

position and of a certain size within the display, so objects ent „ relation ^ ivcn ic caQ naturali bc containcd b 

appear smaller the further they are in front of the user, and m ^ n{ [c& simultaneously? and those parent 

objects behind the user are not drawn Tlie current imple- 4$ {c& can then be re resented ^ a typ e of relate d topic 

mentation uses a parallel projection, though this technique thc ■ n t ■ 

should work equally well using perspective or other projec- The usef can drive ^ camera forward? back? lefl? ^ 

„ , . . . „ up and down simultaneously, and the volume of space 

llie use of relative coordinate systems is important for flayed at any time is centered on the position of the 

several reasons: 5Q camera ^ important feature of this method is that the size 

It avoids numerical instabilities that would otherwise of the volume of space disp i aye d is proportional to the 

make it difficult to model hierarchies of arbitrary depth. distance from the camera to the back wall of the topic space 

It makes it possible to model an arbitrary node indepen- m which the camera is currently navigating. Another impor- 

dently of any ancestors. tant feature is that the speed with which the camera moves 

It makes it possible to modify any part of a hierarchy 55 is also proportional to that distance. This way the user can 

without having to recursively apply transformations drive continuously forward, yet never reach the back wall, 

throughout that part of the hierarchy. The very act of moving forward (deeper) into the space 

In addition to the use of relative coordinate systems is a therefore gives the effect of spatial refinement, while moving 

containment model important to display and navigation. backwards becomes spatial generalization. Sub-spaces and 

Although each node carries with it its own coordinate 60 other objects positioned against the back wall of a topic will 

system, a useful restriction is the assumption that everything appear to grow and shrink much like the effect of expanding 

it contains will not extend beyond a certain range — in this and contracting in infinitely stretchable sheet. An important 

implementation, a unit box. This restriction is important for feature of this method is that objects can be placed anywhere 

two reasons: within a space (i.e., not only against the back wall) making 

It allows for the display-time culling of complex regions 65 the model appear within an infinitely expandable three - 

of the model which are outside the current viewing dimensional space instead of simply on a two-dimensional 

volume, and sheet. 
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IV. Data Model 

The following description only describes the current 
reduction-to-practice and only serves to describe one pos- 
sible implementation of the Scalable Camera design. 

The system components comprise: s 

A scene graph, also called a "space", 

Graphical objects representing instances of nodes of that 
graph, and 

A camera. 

A. Scene Graph 

Ascene graph can represent any information organization 
to be viewed. Each node in that graph represents a topic. A 
related structure is constructed in the display system which 
consists of graphical instances of those topics. These graphi- 5 
cal instances are used as the nodes of a 3D display hierarchy. 
They contain several important pieces of data: 

1. A reference to the graph node that they represent (for 
access to title, summary and other features to display), 

2. Size and positional data placing the node within the 20 
coordinate system of its parent, and 

3. Zero or more child nodes. 

A more flexible version which is currently not imple- 
mented would not have a graphical topic's size and posi- 
tional data stored within that graphical topic, but would 25 
instead have that data simply be associated with it and stored 
within each parent that contains that graphical topic. 

The fundamental operations on a graphical topic are: 

1. The ability to arrange, or "layout" the children and 
other graphical elements of chat topic, 30 

2. The ability to render those graphical elements onto a 
display given a display context defined by a viewing 
camera, and 

3. The ability to select graphical elements from within the 35 
displayed region of the topic given a display context 
plus a selection point or region on a display. 

B. Unit Box 

The fundamental, low-level data structure on which the 
implementation is based is called the "unit box" which 40 
simply contains the position and size information mentioned 
above. In a more general 3D graphics system, this informa- 
tion would normally be captured in transformation matrices, 
but due to the restricted nature of the camera motion and the 
fact that graphical sub -spaces are never rotated, a much 4S 
more compact and efficient representation can be used. 
Implicit in the relative coordinate systems that unit boxes 
represent are the bounds, or limits of these sub-spaces. 
Currently, the implicit bounds of a unit box range from 
negative one half to positive one half in the X (left to right) 50 
and Y (bottom to top) dimensions, and from zero to one in 
Z (coming out of the screen). 

The fundamental operations performed on unit boxes are 
tests for containment of points and other boxes, plus com- 
putation of the unit box representing one unit box in the 5S 
coordinate system of another. 

C. Camera 

The only fundamental data stored in a camera object in 
this system is its position (called the "eye point") within the 
unit box of some current graphical topic's unit box. This plus 6Q 
a description of a destination display surface defines the 
essential features of a display context. 

The fundamental operations on camera objects are: 

1. The ability to move the eye point (with constraints to 
restrict it within legal bounds), 65 

2. The ability to map between relative modeling coordi- 
nates and screen coordinates, and 
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3. The ability to smoothly animate (interpolate) the eye 
point from one point to another. 

Each time a camera moves forward within the space of a 
current topic, a test is made to see whether it has entered one 
of that topic's children's sub-spaces. Likewise, each time a 
camera backs up, a test is made to see whether it has backed 
out of a sub topic and returned to a parent topic. Either of 
these cases triggers a change of context. The position of the 
camera is then reset to be last position of the camera as 
expressed within the coordinate system of the new current 
topic, and navigation continues within that new context. 

The volume of space displayed at any time is the cube 
with edge length equal to the distance from the camera to the 
back wall of the current topic's space, and centered half way 
from the camera's eye point to that back wall. A little extra 
space either horizontally or vertically may also be displayed 
beyond the bounds of that cube to account for non-square 
display surfaces. All child nodes within that volume are 
displayed, as are their descendants down to some maximum 
number of levels depending on desired display density and 
rendering time allowed. This automatic scaling of the cam- 
era volume proportional to its relative depth is one of the key 
features of the system. 

We claim: 

1. A system for displaying information, comprising: 

a) an information structure having a plurality of semantic 
entities, each semantic entity having: 

(1) a navigable link to at least one other semantic entity; 

(2) a graphic object for representing the semantic entity 
on a display screen; 

b) a display window having a variably resizable display 
area, and a selected information density; and 

c) a display engine that displays graphics objects of a 
selected number of semantic entities, the semantic 
entities selected from the information structure in 
accordance with the selected information density. 

2. The system of claim 1, wherein each graphic object is 
capable of being displayed at any of a plurality of sizes. 

3. The system of claim 2, wherein the size of each 
displayed graphic object is determined in accordance with 
the selected information density of the display screen. 

4. The system of claim 3 wherein the information density 
is a constant and the size of each graphic object is a function 
of at least the information density. 

5. The system of claim 1 wherein the information density 
is a constant and the number of semantic entities selected is 
a unction of at least the information density. 

6. A method for displaying semantic information in the 
form of graphic objects, comprising: 

a) storing an information structure having a plurality of 
semantic entities, each semantic entity having: 

(1) a navigable link to a plurality of other semantic 
entities; and 

(2) a graphic object for representing the semantic entity 
on a display screen, each graphic object capable of 
being displayed at any of a plurality of sizes, and 
having a shape; 

b) displaying a first graphic object of a first semantic 
entity; 

c) displaying within the shape of the first graphic object 
the graphic objects of each semantic entity linked to the 
first semantic entity; and 

d) dynamically scaling the size of the displayed graphic 
objects to maintain a selected information density of 
displayed data. 

7. The method of claim 6 wherein the information density 
is a constant and the size of each graphic object is a function 
of at least the information density. 
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8. A method for displaying semantic information in the 
form of graphic objects in a display window, comprising: 

a) storing an information structure having a plurality of 
semantic entities, each semantic entity having: 

(1) a navigable link to a plurality of other semantic 5 
entities; and 

(2) a graphic object for representing the semantic entity 
on a display screen, 

wherein selected ones of semantic entities semanti- 
cally contain at least one other semantic entity; 1° 

b) displaying in the display window first graphic objects 
of a plurality of first semantic entities from the infor- 
mation structure, the display window having a variably 
resizable display area and a selected information den- 
sity; 15 

c) displaying a cursor in the display window; 

d) receiving a user input to move the cursor toward at least 
one of the displayed first graphic objects; 

e) simulating movement toward a first displayed graphic 20 
object by: 

(1) increasing the size of the displayed first graphic 
objects; and 

(2) displaying second graphic objects of second seman- 
tic entities contained by the first semantic entities; 25 
wherein the size of the displayed graphic objects is 

determined in accordance with the selected infor- 
mation density of the display window. 

9. The method of claim 8 wherein the information density 

is a constant and the size of each graphic object is a function 30 
of at least the information density. 

10. A method for displaying semantic information in the 
form of graphic objects in a display window, comprising: 

a) storing an information structure having: 

(1) a plurality of levels of semantic containment, each 35 
level of semantic containment having: 
(a) a plurality of semantic entities, each semantic 
entity having: 
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i) a navigable link to a plurality of other semantic 
entities; 

ii) a graphic object for representing the semantic 
entity on a display screen; 

such that each semantic entity either semantically 
contains at least one other semantic entity, is or 
semantically contained by at least one other 
semantic entity; 

b) displaying in the display window graphic objects of at 
least one semantic entity from an Nth level from the 
information structure, the display window having a 
variably resizable display area and a selected informa- 
tion density; 

c) for each semantic entity from the Nth level that is 
displayed, displaying in the window the graphic objects 
of the semantic entities at the (N+l) level that are 
semantically contained by the semantic entity from the 
Nth level; 

d) displaying a cursor in the display window; 

e) receiving a user input to move the cursor toward at least 
one of the displayed graphic objects for a semantic 
entity from the (N+l)th level; 

f) simulating movement toward a displayed graphic object 
of a semantic entity from the (N+l)th level by: 

(1) increasing the size of the displayed graphic objects 
of the semantic entities from the (N+l)th level; and 

(2) displaying graphic objects of semantic entities at a 
(N+2)th level contained by the semantic entities 
from the (N+l)th level; 

wherein size of the displayed graphic objects is 
determined in accordance with the selected infor- 
mation density of the display window. 
11. The method of claim 10 wherein the information 
density is a constant and the size of each graphic object is a 
function of at least the information density. 

* * * * * 
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ABSTRACT 



This invention relates to customized electronic identification 
of desirable objects, such as news articles, in an electronic 
media environment, and in particular to a system that 
automatically constructs both a "target profile" for each 
target object in the electronic media based, for example, on 
the frequency with which each word appears in an article 
relative to its overall frequency of use in all articles, as well 
as a "target profile interest summary" for each user, which 
target profile interest summary describes the user's interest 
level in various types of target objects. The system then 
evaluates the target profiles against the users' target profile 
interest summaries to generate a user-customized rank 
ordered listing of target objects most likely to be of interest 
to each user so that the user can select from among these 
potentially relevant target objects, which were automatically 
selected by this system from the plethora of target objects 
that are profiled on the electronic media. Users' target profile 
interest summaries can be used to efficiently organize the 
distribution of information in a large scale system consisting 
of many users interconnected by means of a communication 
network. Additionally, a cryptographically-based pseud- 
onym proxy server is provided to ensure the privacy of a 
user's target profile interest summary, by giving the user 
control over the ability of third parties to access this sum- 
mary and to identify or contact the user. 

15 Claims, 13 Drawing Sheets 
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SYSTEM FOR CUSTOMIZED ELECTRONIC 
IDENTIFICATION OF DESIRABLE OBJECTS 

CROSS-REFERENCE TO RELATED 
APPLICATIONS 

This patent application was originally filed as Provisional 
Patent Application Ser. No. 60/032,461 on Dec. 9, 1996 and 
is a continuation-in-part of U.S. patent application Ser. No. 
08/346,425, filed Nov. 29, 1994, now U.S. Pat. No. 5,758, 
257 and titled "SYSTEM AND METHOD FOR SCHED- 
ULING BROADCAST OF AND ACCESS TO VIDEO 
PROGRAMS AND OTHER DATA USING CUSTOMER 
PROFILES", which application is assigned to the same 
assignee as the present application. 

FIELD OF INVENTION 

This invention relates to customized electronic identifi- 
cation of desirable objects, such as news articles, in an 
electronic media environment, and in particular to a system 20 
that automatically constructs both a "target profile" for each 
target object in the electronic media based, for example, on 
the frequency with which each word appears in an article 
relative to its overall frequency of use in all articles, as well 
as a "target profile interest summary" for each user, which 25 
target profile interest summary describes the user's interest 
level in various types of target objects. The system then 
evaluates the target profiles against the users' target profile 
interest summaries to generate a user-customized rank 
ordered listing of target objects most likely to be of interest 30 
to each user so that the user can select from among these 
potentially relevant target objects, which were automatically 
selected by this system from the plethora of target objects 
that are profiled on the electronic media. Users* target profile 
interest summaries can be used to efficiently organize the 3S 
distribution of information in a large scale system consisting 
of many-users interconnected by means of a communication 
network. Additionally, a cryptographically based proxy 
server is provided to ensure the privacy of a user's target 
profile interest summary, by giving the user control over the 40 
ability of third parties to access this summary and to identify 
or contact the user. 

PROBLEM 

It is a problem in the field of electronic media to enable 45 
a user to access information of relevance, and interest to the 
user without requiring the user to expend an excessive 
amount of time and energy searching for the information. 
Electronic media, such as on-line information sources, pro- 
vide a vast amount of information to users, typically in the 50 
form of "articles," each of which comprises a publication 
item or document that relates to a specific topic. The 
difficulty with electronic media is that the amount of infor- 
mation available to the user is overwhelming and the article 
repository systems that are connected on-line are not orga- 55 
nized in a manner that sufficiently simplifies access to only 
the articles of interest to the user. Presently, a user either fails 
to access relevant articles because they are not easily iden- 
tified or expends a significant amount of time and energy to 
conduct an exhaustive search of all articles to identify those 60 
most likely to be of interest to the user. Furthermore, even 
if the user conducts an exhaustive search, present informa- 
tion searching techniques do not necessarily accurately 
extract only the most relevant articles, but also present 
articles of marginal relevance due to the functional limita- 65 
lions of the information searching techniques. There is also 
no existing system which automatically estimates the inher- 



ent quality of an article or other target object to distinguish 
among a number of articles or target objects identified as of 
possible interest to a user. 

Therefore, in the field of information retrieval, there is a 
long-standing need for a system which enables users to 
navigate through the plethora of information. With commer- 
cialization of communication networks, such as the Internet, 
the growth of available information has increased. Customi- 
zation of the information delivery process to the user's 
unique tastes and interests is the ultimate solution to this 
problem. However, the techniques which have been pro- 
posed to date either only address the user's interests on a 
superficial level or provide greater depth and intelligence at 
the cost of unwanted demands on the user's time and energy. 
While many researchers have agreed that traditional meth- 
ods have been lacking in this regard, no one to date has 
successfully addressed these problems in a holistic manner 
and provided a system that can fully learn and reflect the 
user's tastes and interests. This is particularly true in a 
practical commercial context, such as on-line services avail- 
able on the Internet. There is a need for an information 
retrieval system that is largely or entirely passive, 
unobtrusive, undemanding of the user, and yet both precise 
and comprehensive in its ability to learn and truly represent 
the user's tastes and interests. Present information retrieval 
systems require the user to specify the desired information 
retrieval behavior through cumbersome interfaces. 

Users may receive information on a computer network 
either by actively retrieving the information or by passively 
receiving information that is sent to them. Just as users of 
information retrieval systems face the problem of too much 
information, so do users who are targeted with electronic 
junk mail by individuals and organizations. An ideal system 
would protect the user from unsolicited advertising, both by 
automatically extracting only the most relevant messages 
received by electronic mail, and by preserving the confi- 
dentiality of the user's preferences, which should not be 
freely available to others on the network. 

Researchers in the field of published article information 
retrieval have devoted considerable effort to finding efficient 
and accurate methods of allowing users to select articles of 
interest from a large set of articles. The most widely used 
methods of information retrieval are based on keyword 
matching: the user specifies a set of keywords which the user 
thinks are exclusively found in the desired articles and the 
information retrieval computer retrieves all articles which 
contain those keywords. Such methods are fast, but are 
notoriously unreliable, as users may not think of the right 
keywords, or the keywords may be used in unwanted articles 
in an irrelevant or unexpected context. As a result, the 
information retrieval computers retrieve many articles 
which are unwanted by the user. The logical combination of 
keywords and the use of wild -card search parameters help 
improve the accuracy of keyword searching but do not 
completely solve the problem of inaccurate search results. 
Starting in the 1960*s, an alternate approach to information 
retrieval was developed: users were presented with an article 
and asked if it contained the information they wanted, or to 
quantify how close the information contained in the article 
was to what they wanted. Each article was described by a 
profile which comprised either a list of the words in the 
article or, in more advanced systems, a table of word 
frequencies in the article. Since a measure of similarity 
between articles is the distance between their profiles, the 
measured similarity of article profiles can be used in article 
retrieval. For example, a user searching for information on 
a subject can write a short description of the desired infor- 
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mation. The information retrieval computer generates an TF/IDF (where TF is term (word) frequency and IDF is the 

article profile for the request and then retrieves articles with inverse document frequency) and label piles by using the 

profiles similar to the profile generated for the request. These determined key words. 

requests can then be refined using "relevance feedback", Numerous patents address information retrieval methods, 

where the user actively or passively rates the articles s 5ut none devel records of , usef>s based on 

retneved as to how close the information contained therein . . r c , . . - t KT 

is to what is desired. The information retrieval computer Pf? lve m ° nitOT fg of wh.ch articles he user accesses. None 

then uses this relevance feedback information to refine the of s f * n t '? ? S6 P !T V " sent computer 

request profile and the process is repeated until the user '"^tures to allow fas retrieval of arUcles distributed 

either finds enough articles or tires of the search. 1D f" 058 c ° m P uter . s - N°° e °f *e systems descnbed m 
. - & , i .jo 10 these patents address issues of using such article retrieval 

A number of researchers have looked at methods for ,„j „: . . < , , ° „p ^ n e 

. . x . . _ A . A . and matching methods tor purposes oi commerce or or 

selecting articles of most interes to users. An article tided matchinguserswith common in terestsor developing records 

Social Information filtering: algorithms for automating of ^ mterests v s Pat No 5 ^ ^ M tQ cfa 

word of mouth was published I at the Cm-95 Proceedings et d t6aches a memod in M ^ cboQX ^ , o J| 

by Patti Maes et al and describes the Kingo information i< • nn : r%f ^ mnt : „ , „ - f |U , 4 . 

' . ... . , , . r„ 15 in an information retrieval query, and specify the relative 

retrieval system which recommends musical selections. The wei h(i of ^ mmat terms ^ ^ ' tem then 

Rmgo system requires active feedback from the users- calculates multiplc levels of weighting criteria U S. Pat. No. 
users must manually specify how much they like or dislike 5 301)109 ^ to ^ et al & teaches a method for 
each musical selection. The Rmgo system maintains a retrieving articles in a multiplicity of i anguage s by con- 
complete list of users ratings of music selections and makes 20 stmctin .. latent vectots ,, (SVD or pCA vectors) which 
recommendations by finding which selections were liked by ^ ^^foB* , he WQrds us _ p a , 
multiple people. However the Kingo system does not take ^ 5^3^54 

to Graham et al. discloses a method for 

advantage of any available descriptions of the music, such as retrievin s nts of a manua] b a query ^ 

structured descriptions in a data base, or free text such as nodes jn a dedsion ^ u s p&t Nq 5 331 556 addresses 

that contained in music reviews. An article titled Evolving 25 techni for derivi morphological part-of-speech infor- 

agents for personalized mformation filtering , published at matioQ ^ thus t0 make use of the similarities of different 

the Proc. 9th IEEE Conf. on Al for Applications by Sheth forms of ^ same WQrd ( ..^^ an£ , <. article0 . 

and Maes, descnbed the use of agents for information _ „ , V . . „ . . ' 

filtering which use genetic algorithms to learn to categorize J Therefore, there presently is no information retneval and 

Usenet news articles. In this system, users must define news 30 dehver u y s y ste u m °P erable m an electronic media environ- 

categories and the users actively indicate their opinion of the ment that enabl * s a user to access ^formation of relevance 

selected articles. Their system uses a list of keywords to and mterest to the user , wlthout r ^ mrm S ^ 10 ex P end 

represent sets of articles and the records of users' interests an cxcessivc amount of time and ener gy* 

are updated using genetic algorithms. SOLUTION 

A number of other research groups have looked at the 35 

automatic generation and labeling of clusters of articles for The above-described problems are solved and a technical 

the purpose of browsing through the articles. A group at advance achieved in the field by the system for customized 

Xerox Pare published a paper titled "Scatter/gather: a electronic identification of desirable objects in an electronic 

cluster-based approach to browsing large article collections" media environment, which system enables a user to access 

at the 15 Ann. Int'l SIGIR '92, ACM 318-329 (Cutting et al. 40 target objects of relevance and interest to the user without 

1992). This group developed a method they call "scatter/ requiring the user to expend an excessive amount of time 

gather" for performing information retrieval searches. In this and energy. Profiles of the target objects are stored on 

method, a collection of articles is "scattered" into a small electronic media and are accessible via a data communica- 

number of clusters, the user then chooses one or more of tion network. In many applications, the target objects are 

these clusters based on short summaries of the cluster. The 45 informational in nature, and so may themselves be stored on 

selected clusters are then "gathered" into a subcollection, electronic media and be accessible via a data communication 

and then the process is repeated. Each iteration of this network. 

process is expected to produce a small, more focused Relevant definitions of terms for the purpose of this 
collection. The cluster "summaries" are generated by pick- description include: (a.) an object available for access by the 
ing those words which appear most frequently in the cluster 50 user, which may be either physical or electronic in nature, is 
and the titles of those articles closest to the center of the termed a "target object", (b.) a digitally represented profile 
cluster. However, no feedback from users is collected or indicating that target object's attributes is termed a "target 
stored, so no performance improvement occurs over time. profile", (c.) the user looking for the target object is termed 
Apple's Advanced Technology Group has developed an a "user", (d.) a profile holding that user's attributes, includ- 
interface based on the concept of a "pile of articles". This 55 ing age/zip code/etc. is termed a "user profile", (e.) a 
interface is described in an article titled "A 'pile' metaphor summary of digital profiles of target objects that a user likes 
for supporting casual organization of information in Human and/or dislikes, is termed the "target profile interest sum- 
factors in computer systems" published in CHI '92 Conf. mary" of that user, (f.) a profile consisting of a collection of 
Proc. 627-634 by Mander, R. G. Salomon and Y. Wong. attributes, such that a user likes target objects whose profiles 
1992. Another article titled "Content awareness in a file 60 are similar to this collection of attributes, is termed a "search 
system interface: implementing the 'pile' metaphor for orga- profile" or in some contexts a "query" or "query profile," (g.) 
nizing information" was published in 16 Ann. Int'l SIGIR a specific embodiment of the target profile interest summary 
*93, ACM 260-269 by Rose E. D, et al. The Apple interface which comprises a set of search profiles is termed the 
uses word frequencies to automatically file articles by pick- "search profile set" of a user, (h.) a collection of target 
ing the pile most similar to the article being filed. This 65 objects with similar profiles, is termed a "cluster," (i.) an 
system functions to cluster articles into subpiles, determine aggregate profile formed by averaging the attributes of all tar 
key words for indexing by picking the words with the largest get objects in a cluster, termed a "cluster profile," (j .) a real 
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number determined by calculating the statistical variance of mous control of an information server suggests how a 
the profiles of all target objects in a cluster, is termed a special discount can be issued to a user's pseudonym and 
"cluster variance," (k.) a real number determined by calcu- that such a digital credential is provided to the user as a 
lating the maximum distance between the profiles of any two result of his/her user profile making him/her eligible. The 
target objects in a cluster, is termed a "cluster diameter." 5 user may thus present this type of credential to the appro - 
The system for electronic identification of desirable priate vendor to take advantage of the discount. This tech- 
objects of the present invention automatically constructs nique can be extended also to smart cards wherein the digital 
both a target profile for each target object in the electronic credential providing the discount is downloaded from the 
media based, for example, on the frequency with which each client to the smart card and upon presentation, the vendor 
word appears in an article relative to its overall frequency of 10 may if desired, delete the credential upon redemption by the 
use in all articles, as well as a "target profile interest user. These discount credentials may similarly include any 
summary" for each user, which target profile interest sum- of the discount types (customized promotions) herein dis- 
mary describes the user's interest level in various types of closed wherein each purchase may identified (characterized) 
target objects. The system then evaluates the target profiles and credentialized by the vendor onto the user's smart card 
against the users' target profile interest summaries to gen- 15 and/or the vendor's system. 

erate a user-customized rank ordered listing of target objects In the preferred embodiment of the invention, the system 

most likely to be of interest to each user so that the user can for customized electronic identification of desirable objects 

select from among these potentially relevant target objects, uses a fundamental methodology for accurately and efiS- 

which were automatically selected by this system from the ciently matching users and target objects by automatically 

plethora of target objects available on the electronic media. 20 calculating, using and updating profile information that 

Because people have multiple interests, a target profile describes both the users' interests and the target objects' 

interest summary for a single user must represent multiple characteristics. The target objects may be published articles, 

areas of interest, for example, by consisting of a set of purchasable items, or even other people, and their properties 

individual search profiles, each of which identifies one of the are stored, and/or represented and/or denoted on the elec- 

user's areas of interest. Each user is presented with those 25 tronic media as (digital) data. Examples of target objects can 

target objects whose profiles most closely match the user's include, but are not limited to: a newspaper story of potential 

interests as described by the user's target profile interest interest, a movie to watch, an item to buy, e-mail to receive, 

summary. Users' target profile interest summaries are auto- or another person to correspond with. In one suggested 

matically updated on a continuing basis to reflect each user's application, the user is a sender of email (which may have 

changing interests. In addition, target objects can be grouped 30 originated from the user for or from another external source 

into clusters based on their similarity to each other, for such as from outside of a large organization) and the target 

example, based on similarity of their topics in the case where objects are users who might be considered most appropriate 

the target objects are published articles, and menus auto- based upon previous messages which they have received, 

matically generated for each cluster of target objects to allow read and responded to. Accordingly, like other target objects, 

users to navigate throughout the clusters and manually 35 users (or user pseudonyms) in accordance with their user 

locate target objects of interest. For reasons of confidenti- profiles (or portions of which they have disclosed) may be 

ality and privacy, a particular user may not wish to make organized and browsed within an automatically generated 

public all of the interests recorded in the user's target profile menu tree, which is below described in detail. In all these 

interest summary, particularly when these interests are deter- cases, the information delivery process in the preferred 

mined by the user's purchasing patterns. The user may 40 embodiment is based on determining the similarity between 

desire that all or part of the target profile interest summary a profile for the target object and the profiles of target objects 

be kept confidential, such as information relating to the for which the user (or a similar user) has provided positive 

user's political, religious, financial or purchasing behavior; feedback in the past. The individual data that describe a 

indeed, confidentiality with respect to purchasing behavior target object and constitute the target object's profile are 

is the user's legal right in many states. It is therefore 45 herein termed "attributes" of the target object. Attributes 

necessary that data in a user's target profile interest summary may include, but are not limited to, the following: (1) long 

be protected from unwanted disclosure except with the pieces of text (a newspaper story, a movie review, a product 

user's agreement. At the same time, the user's target profile description or an advertisement), (2) short pieces of text 

interest summaries must be accessible to the relevant servers (name of a movie's director, name of town from which an 

that perform the matching of target objects to the users, if the 50 advertisement was placed, name of the language in which an 

benefit of this matching is desired by both providers and article was written), (3) numeric measurements (price of a 

consumers of the target objects. The disclosed system pro- product, rating given to a movie, reading level of a book), (4) 

vides a solution to the privacy problem by using a proxy associations with other types of objects (list of actors in a 

server which acts as an intermediary between the informa- movie, list of persons who have read a document). Any of 

tion provider and the user. The proxy server dissociates the 55 these attributes, but especially the numeric ones, may cor- 

user's true identity from the pseudonym by the use of relate with the quality of the target object, such as measures 

cryptographic techniques. The proxy server also permits of its popularity (how often it is accessed) or of user 

users to control access to their target profile interest sum- satisfaction (number of complaints received), 

maries and/or user profiles, including provision of this The preferred embodiment of the system for customized 

information to marketers and advertisers if they so desire, 60 electronic identification of desirable objects operates in an 

possibly in exchange for cash or other considerations. Mar- electronic media environment for accessing these target 

keters may purchase these profiles in order to target adver- objects, which may be news, electronic mail, other pub- 

tisements to particular users, or they may purchase partial lished documents, or product descriptions. The system in its 

user profiles, which do not include enough information to broadest construction comprises three conceptual modules, 

identify the individual users in question, in order to carry out 65 which may be separate entities distributed across many 

standard kinds of demographic analysis and market research implementing systems, or combined into a lesser subset of 

on the resulting database of partial user profiles. Pseudony- physical entities. The specific embodiment of this system 
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disclosed herein illustrates the use of a first module which and by generating a measurement of the depth to which the 
automatically constructs a "target profile" for each target user reads each article. This information is then used to 
object in the electronic media based on various descriptive update the user's target profile interest summary. Browsing 
attributes of the target object. A second module uses interest provides an alternate method of selecting a small subset of 
feedback from users to construct a "target profile interest 5 a large number of target objects, such as articles. Articles are 
summary" for each user, for example in the form of a "search organized so that users can actively navigate among groups 
profile set" consisting of a plurality of search profiles, each 0 f articles by moving from one group to a larger, more 
of which corresponds to a single topic of high interest for the general group, to a smaller, more specific group, or to a 
user. The system further includes a profile processing mod- closely related group. Each individual article forms a one- 
ule which estimates each user's interest in various target 10 mem ber group of its own, so that the user can navigate to 
objects by reference to the users' target profile interest from individual article s as well as larger groups. The 
summaries, for example by comparing the target profiles of methods used by the system for customized electronic 
these target objects against the search profiles in users* identification of desirable objects allow articles to be 
search profile sets, and generates for each user a customized grouped into clusters and the clusters to be grouped and 
rank-ordered listing of target objects most likely to be of 15 me rged into larger and larger clusters. These hierarchies of 
interest to that user. Each user's target profile interest clusters then form the basis for menuing and navigational 
summary is automatically updated on a continuing basis to systems to allow the rapid searching of large numbers of 
reflect the user's changing interests. articles. This same clustering technique is applicable to any 
Target objects may be of various sorts, and it is sometimes type of target objects that can be profiled on the electronic 
advantageous to use a single system that delivers and/or 20 media such as product selections within a menu or through- 
clusters target objects of several distinct sorts at once, in a out the World Wide Web. 

unified framework. For example, users who exhibit a strong are a numbe r of variations on the theme of devel- 

interest in certain novels may also show an interest in certain oping and using profiles for art i c i e retrieval. Variations of 

movies, presumably of a similar nature. A system in which t his basic S y Stem are disclosed and comprise a system to 

some target objects are novels and other target objects are 2 5 filter electronic mail, an extension for retrieval of target 

movies can discover such a correlation and exploit it in order objects such as purchasable items which may have more 

to group particular novels with particular movies, e.g., for Qom? \ex descriptions, a system to automatically build and 

clustering purposes, or to recommend the movies to a user ^ mem iing systems for browsing and searching through 

who has demonstrated interest in the novels. Similarly, if i arge Dum bers of target objects, and a system to construct 

users who exhibit an interest in certain World Wide Web 30 virtual communities of people with common interests. These 

sites also exhibit an interest in certain products, the system intelligent filters and browsers are necessary to provide a 

can match the products with the sites and thereby recom- truiy pass i ve , intelligent system interface. A user interface 

mend to the marketers of those products that they place that permits intuitive browsing and filtering represents for 

advertisements at those sites, e.g., in the form of hypertext me first time an intelligent system for determining the 

links to their own sites. The presently described system 35 affinities between users and target objects. The detailed, 

explains the techniques for target advertising (on a user by comprehensive target profiles and user-specific target profile 

user basis) through both links from advertisements on a web interest summaries enable the system to provide responsive 

page which tends to be visited by the most likely buyers of rou ting of specific queries for user information access. The 

that particular product or service, and routing advertise- information maps so produced and the application of users' 

ments to such users via email. (This assumes that be cause 40 target profile interest summaries to predict the information 

user visitorship is measured at the level of the web page, consumption patterns of a user allows for pre-caching of 

certain pages within the web site may be more appropriate data at locations on the data communication network and at 

for certain advertisements due to the slight differences in its times tDat minimize the traffic flow in the communication 

visitorship. Text chauor acoustic voice chat) using a text to ne twork to thereby efficiently provide the desired informa- 

speech conversion module may be used in conjunction with 45 tion to the user and/or conserve valuable storage space by 

real time profiling of the real time user dialogues occurring only st0 ring those target objects (or segments thereof) which 

within that chat session. Advertisements which are relevant are re levant to the user's interests, 
nature of the content being discussed at present may provide 

temporary links to the appropriate product such that when BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWING 

the nature of the content changes the advertisements changes 50 FIG. 1 illustrates in block diagram form a typical archi- 

(may disappear) accordingly. tecturc of an clectronic mcdia system in which thc syslcm 

The ability to measure the similarity of profiles describing for customized electronic identification of desirable objects 

target objects and a user's interests can be applied in two of the present invent i 0 n can be implemented as part of a user 

basic ways: filtering and browsing. Filtering is useful when server system* 

large numbers of target objects are described in the elec- 55 - . t1 . . . L1 , r ... 

t > m A - t£ * . u- * e 1 u FIG. 2 illustrates m block diagram form one embodiment 

tromc medias pace. These target objects can for example be c *u * c • j 1 * ■ j c 

^. , 4 r , ... 1, • . . of the system for customized electronic identification of 

articles that are received or potentially received by a user, desirable ob'ects* 

who only has time to read a small fraction of them. For ™™ 1 1 .« . t 

example, one might potentially receive all items on the AP FIGS ' 3 and 4 ^ ustrate *yP lcal network tree s; 

news wire service, all items posted to a number of news 60 FIG - 5 illustrates in flow diagram form a method for 

groups, all advertisements in a set of newspapers, or all automatically generating article profiles and an associated 

unsolicited electronic mail, but few people have the time or hierarchical menu system; 

inclination to read so many articles. A filtering system in the FIGS. 6-9 illustrate examples of menu generating pro- 
system for customized electronic identification of desirable cess; 

objects automatically selects a set of articles that the user is 65 FIG. 10 illustrates in flow diagram form the operational 

likely to wish to read. The accuracy of this filtering system steps taken by the system for customized electronic identi- 

improves over time by noting which articles the user reads fication of desirable objects to screen articles for a user; 
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FIG. 11 illustrates a hierarchical cluster tree example; 

FIG. 12 illustrates in flow diagram form the process for 
determination of likelihood of interest by a specific user in 
a selected target object; 

FIGS. 13A-B illustrate in flow diagram form the auto- 5 
matic clustering process; 

FIG. 14 illustrates in flow diagram form the use of the 
pseudonymous server; 

FIG. 15 illustrates in flow diagram form the use of the 1Q 
system for accessing information in response to a user 
query; and 

FIG. 16 illustrates in flow diagram form the use of the 
system for accessing information in response to a user query 
when the system is a distributed network implementation. 15 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

MEASURING SIMILARITY 

This section describes a general procedure for automati- 
cally measuring the similarity between two target objects, or, 20 
more precisely, between target profiles that are automatically 
generated for each of the two target objects. This similarity 
determination process is applicable to target objects in a 
wide variety of contexts. Target objects being compared can 
be, as an example but not limited to: textual documents, 25 
human beings, movies, or mutual funds. It is assumed that 
the target profiles which describe the target objects are 
stored at one or more locations in a data communication 
network on data storage media associated with a computer 
system. 30 

The computed similarity measurements serve as input to 
additional processes, which function to enable human users 
to locate desired target objects using a large computer 
system. These additional processes estimate a human user's 
interest in various target objects, or else cluster a plurality of 35 
target objects in to logically coherent groups. The methods 
used by these additional processes might in principle be 
implemented on either a single computer or on a computer 
network. Jointly or separately, they form the underpinning 
for various sorts of database systems and information 40 
retrieval systems. 
Target Objects and Attributes 

In classical Information Retrieval (IR) technology, the 
user is a literate human and the target objects in question are 
textual documents stored on data storage devices intercon- 45 
nected to the user via a computer network. That is, the target 
objects consist entirely of text, and so are digitally stored on 
the data storage devices within the computer network. 
However, there are other target object domains that present 
related retrieval problems that are not capable of being 50 
solved by present information retrieval technology which 
are applicable to targeting of articles and advertisements to 
readers of an on-line newspaper: 

(a.) the user is a film buff and the target objects are movies 
available on videotape. 

(b.) the user is a consumer and the target objects are used 
cars being sold. 

(c.) the user is a consumer and the target objects are 
products being sold through promotional deals. 6Q 

(d.) the user is an investor and the target objects are 
publicly traded stocks, mutual funds and/or real estate 
properties. 

(e.) the user is a student and the target objects are classes 
being offered. 65 

(f.) the user is an activist and the target objects are 
Congressional bills of potential concern. 



55 



(g.) the user is about to send an e-mail message and the 
target objects are potential recipients who are interested 
in the content of that message, 

(h.) the user is a corporate receptionist receiving incoming 
e-mail, voice mail or live telephone calls and the target 
objects are the employees which are the most qualified 
to handle those incoming media. 

(i.) the user is a net-surfer and the target objects are links 
to pages, servers, or newsgroups available on the World 
Wide Web which are linked from pages and articles in 
the on-line newspaper. 

(j.) the user is a philanthropist and the target objects are 
charities. 

(k.) the user is ill and the target objects are ads for medical 
specialists. 

(1.) the user is an employee and the target objects are 
classifieds for potential employers. 

(m.) the user is an employer and the target objects are 
classifieds for potential employees. 

(n.) the user is a lonely heart and the target objects are 
classifieds for potential conversation partners. 

(o.) the user is in search of an expert and the target objects 
are users, with known retrieval habits, of an document 
retrieval system. 

(p.) the user is in need of insurance and the target objects 
are classifieds for insurance policy offers. 

In all these cases, the user wishes to locate some small 
subset of the target objects — such as the target objects that 
the user most desires to rent, buy, investigate, meet, read, 
give mammograms to, insure, and so forth. The task is to 
help the user identify the most interesting target objects, 
where the user's interest in a target object is defined to be a 
numerical measurement of the user's relative desire to locate 
that object rather than others. 

The generality of this problem motivates a general 
approach to solving the information retrieval problems noted 
above. It is assumed that many target objects are known to 
the system for customized electronic identification of desir- 
able objects, and that specifically, the system stores (or has 
the ability to reconstruct) several pieces of information 
about each target object. These pieces of information are 
termed "attributes": 

collectively, they are said to form a profile of the target 
object, or a "target profile." For example, where the system 
for customized electronic identification of desirable objects 
is activated to identify selections of interest in a particular 
category of on-line products for review or purchase by the 
user, it can be appreciated that there are certain unique sets 
of attributes which are pertinent to the particular product 
category of choice. For the application as part of a movie 
critic column (where the system identifies novel titles and 
reviews which are most interesting to the user) the system is 
likely be concerned with the values of attributes such as 
these: 

(a.) title of movie, 

(b.) name of director, 

(c.) Motion Picture Association of America (MPAA) 

child-appropriateness rating (0=G, 1=PG, . . . ), 
(d.) date of release, 

(e.) number of stars granted by a particular critic, 
(f.) number of stars granted by a second critic, 
(g.) number of stars granted by a third critic, 
For example, a customized financial news column may be 
presented to the user in the form of articles which are of 
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interest to the user. In this case, however, an accordingly 
those stocks which are most interesting to the user may be 
presented as well. 

(h.). Ml text of review by the third critic, 

(i.). list of customers who have previously rented this 5 
movie, 

(j.) list of actors. 

Each movie has a different set of values for these 
attributes. This example conveniently illustrates three kinds 
of attributes. Attributes c-g are numeric attributes, of the 10 
sort that might be found in a database record. It is evident 
that they can be used to help the user identify target objects 
(movies) of interest. For example, the user might previously 
have rented many Parental Guidance (PG) films, and many 
films made in the 1970' s. This generalization is useful: new 15 
films with values for one or both attributes that are numeri- 
cally similar to these (such as MPAA rating of 1, release date 
of 1975) are judged similar to the films the user already 
likes, and therefore of probable interest. Attributes a-b and 
h are textual attributes. They too are important for helping 20 
the user locate desired films. For example, perhaps the user 
has shown a past interest in films whose review text 
(attribute h) contains words like "chase/' "explosion," 
"explosions," "hero," "gripping," and "superb." This gen- 
eralization is again useful in identifying new films of inter- 25 
est. Attribute i is an associative attribute. It records associa- 
tions between the target objects in this domain, namely 
movies, and ancillary target objects of an entirely different 
sort, namely humans. A good indication that the user wants 
to rent a particular movie is that the user has previously 30 
rented other movies with similar attribute values, and this 
holds for attribute I just as it does for attributes a-h. For 
example, if the user has often liked movies that customer 
C 17 and customer C 190 have rented, then the user may like 
other such movies, which have similar values for attribute i. 35 
Attribute j is another example of an associative attribute, 
recording associations between target objects and actors. 
Notice that any of these attributes can be made subject to 
authentication when the profile is constructed, through the 
use of digital signatures; for example, the target object could 40 
be accompanied by a digitally signed note from the MPAA, 
which note names the target object and specifies its authentic 
value for attribute c. 

These three kinds of attributes are common: numeric, 
textual, and associative. In the classical information retrieval 45 
problem, where the target objects are documents (or more 
generally, coherent document sections extracted by a text 
segmentation method), the system might only consider a 
single, textual attribute when measuring similarity: the full 
text of the target object. However, a more sophisticated 50 
system would consider a longer target profile, including 
numeric and associative attributes: 

(a.) full text of document (textual), 

(b.) tide (textual), 

(c.) author (textual), 55 
(d.) language in which document is written (textual), 
(e.) date of creation (numeric), 
(f ) date of last update (numeric), 
(g.) length in words (numeric), 
(h.) reading level (numeric), 
(i.) quality of document as rated by a third party editorial 

agency (numeric), 
(j.) list of other readers who have retrieved this document 

(associative). 65 
As another domain example, consider a domain where the 
user is an advertiser and the target objects are potential 



60 



customers. The system might store the following attributes 
for each target object (potential customer): 

(a.) first two digits of zip code (textual), 

(b.) first three digits of zip code (textual), 

(c.) entire five-digit zip code (textual), 

(d.) distance of residence from advertiser's nearest physi- 
cal storefront (numeric), 

(e.) annual family income (numeric), 

(f.) number of children (numeric), 

(g.) list of previous items purchased by this potential 
customer (associative), 

(h.) list of filenames stored on this potential customer's 
client computer (associative), 

(i.) list of movies rented by this potential customer 
(associative), 

(j.) list of investments in this potential customer's invest- 
ment portfolio (associative), 

(k.) list of documents retrieved by this potential customer 
(associative), 

(1.) written response to Rorschach inkblot test (textual), 

(m.) multiple-choice responses by this customer to 20 
self-image questions (20 textual attributes). 

As always, the notion is that similar consumers buy 
similar products. It should be noted that diverse sorts of 
information are being used here to characterize consumers, 
from their consumption patterns to their literary taste s and 
psychological peculiarities, and that this fact illustrates both 
the flexibility and power of the system for customized 
electronic identification of desirable objects of the present 
invention. Diverse sorts of information can be used as 
attributes in other domains as well (as when physical, 
economic, psychological and interest-related questions are 
used to profile the applicants to a dating service, which is 
indeed a possible domain for the present system), and the 
advertiser domain is simply an example. 

As a final domain example, consider a domain where the 
user is an stock market investor and the target objects are 
publicly traded corporations. A great many attributes might 
be used to characterize each corporation, including but not 
limited to the following: 

(a.) type of business (textual), 

(b.) corporate mission statement (textual), 

(c.) number of employees during each of the last 10 years 
(ten separate numeric attributes), 

(d.) percentage growth in number of employees during 
each of the last 10 years, 

(e.) dividend payment issued in each of the last 40 
quarters, as a percentage of current share price, 

(f.) percentage appreciation of stock value during each of 
the last 40 quarters, list of shareholders (associative), 

(g.) composite text of recent articles about the corporation 
in the financial press (textual). 
For example, a customized financial news column may be 
presented to the user in the form of articles which are of 
interest to the user. In addition, those stocks which are most 
interesting to the user may be presented as well. 

It is worth noting some additional attributes that are of 
interest in some domains. In the case of documents and 
certain other domains, it is useful to know the source of each 
target object (for example, refereed journal article vs. UPI 
newswire article vs. Usenet newsgroup posting vs. question- 
answer pair from a question-and-answer list vs. tabloid 
newspaper article vs. . . . ); the source may be represented 
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as a single-term textual attribute. Important associative 
attributes for a hypertext document are the list of documents 
that it links to, and the list of documents that link to it. 
Documents with similar citations are similar with respect to 
the former attribute, and documents that are cited in the 5 
same places are similar with respect to the latter. A conven- 
tion may optionally be adopted that any document also links 
to itself. Especially in systems where users can choose 
whether or not to retrieve a target object, a target object's 
popularity (or circulation) can be usefully measured as a 10 
numeric attribute specifying the number of users who have 
retrieved that object. Related measurable numeric attributes 
that also indicate a kind of popularity include the number of 
replies to a target object, in the domain where target objects 
are messages posted to an electronic community such as an 15 
computer bulletin board or newsgroup, and the number of 
links leading to a target object, in the domain where target 
objects are interlinked hypertext documents on the World 
Wide Web or a similar system. A target object may also 
receive explicit numeric evaluations (another kind of 20 
numeric attribute) from various groups, such as the Motion 
Picture Association of America (MPAA), as above, which 
rates movies' appropriateness for children, or the American 
Medical Association, which might rate the accuracy and 
novelty of medical research papers, or a random survey 25 
sample of users (chosen from all users or a selected set of 
experts), who could be asked to rate nearly anything. Certain 
other types of evaluation, which also yield numeric 
attributes, may be carried out mechanically. For example, 
the difficulty of reading a text can be assessed by standard 30 
procedures that count word and sentence lengths, while the 
vulgarity of a text could be defined as (say) the number of 
vulgar words it contains, and the expertise of a text could be 
crudely assessed by counting the number of similar texts its 
author had previously retrieved and read using the invention, 35 
perhaps confining this count to texts that have high approval 
ratings from critics. Finally, it is possible to synthesize 
certain textual attributes mechanically, for example to recon- 
struct the script of a movie by applying speech recognition 
techniques to its soundtrack or by applying optical character 40 
recognition techniques to its closed-caption subtitles. 
Decomposing Complex Attributes 

Although textual and associative attributes are large and 
complex pieces of data, for information retrieval purposes 
they can be decomposed into smaller, simpler numeric 45 
attributes. This means that any set of attributes can be 
replaced by a (usually larger) set of numeric attributes, and 
hence that any profile can be represented as a vector of 
numbers denoting the values of these numeric attributes. In 
particular, a textual attribute, such as the full text of a movie 50 
review, can be replaced by a collection of numeric attributes 
that represent scores to denote the presence and significance 
of the words "aardvark," "aback," "abacus/' and so on 
through "zymurgy" in that text. The score of a word in a text 
may be defined in numerous ways. The simplest definition is 55 
that the score is the rate of the word in the text, which is 
computed by computing the number of times the word 
occurs in the text, an d dividing this number by the total 
number of words in the text. This sort of score is often called 
the "term frequency" (TF) of the word. The definition of 60 
term frequency may optionally be modified to weight dif- 
ferent portions of the text unequally: for example, any 
occurrence of a word in the text's title might be counted as 
a 3 -fold or more generally k-fold occurrence (as if the title 
had been repeated k times within the text), in order to reflect 65 
a heuristic assumption that the words in the title are par- 
ticularly important indicators of the text's content or topic. 



However, for lengthy textual attributes, such as the text of 
an entire document, the score of a word is typically defined 
to be not merely its term frequency, but its term frequency 
multiplied by the negated logarithm of the word's "global 
frequency," as measured with respect to the textual attribute 
in question. The global frequency of a word, which effec- 
tively measures the word's uninformativeness, is a fraction 
between 0 and 1, defined to be the fraction of all target 
objects for which the textual attribute in question contains 
this word. This adjusted score is often known in the art as 
TF/IDF ("term frequency times inverse document 
frequency"). When global frequency of a word is taken into 
account in this way, the common, uninformative words have 
scores comparatively close to zero, no matter how often or 
rarely they appear in the text. Thus, their rate has little 
influence on the object's target profile. Alternative methods 
of calculating word scores include latent semantic indexing 
or probabilistic models. 

Instead of breaking the text into its component words, one 
could alternatively break the text into overlapping word 
bigrams (sequences of 2 adjacent words), or more generally, 
word n-grams. These word n-grams may be scored in the 
same way as individual words. Another possibility is to use 
character n-grams. For example, this sentence contains a 
sequence of overlapping character 5 -grams which starts "for 
e", "or ex", "r exa", "exam", "examp", etc. The sentence 
may be characterized, imprecisely but usefully, by the score 
of each possible character 5 -gram ("aaaaa", "aaaab", . . . 
"zzzzz") in the sentence. Conceptually speaking, in the 
character 5-gram case, the textual attribute would be decom- 
posed into at least 26 5 «11,881,376 numeric attributes. Of 
course, for a given target object, most of these numeric 
attributes have values of 0, since most 5 -grams do not appear 
in the target object attributes. These zero values need not be 
stored anywhere. For purposes of digital storage, the value 
of a textual attribute could be characterized by storing the set 
of character 5-grams that actually do appear in the text, 
together with the nonzero score of each one. Any 5 -gram 
that is no t included in the set can be assumed to have a score 
of zero. The decomposition of textual attributes is not 
limited to attributes whose values are expected to be long 
texts. Asimple, one-term textual attribute can be replaced by 
a collection of numeric attributes in exactly the same way. 
Consider again the case where the target objects are movies. 
The "name of director" attribute, which is textual, can be 
replaced by numeric attributes giving the scores for 
"Federico-Fellini," "Woody-Allen," "Terence-Davies," and 
so forth, in that attribute. For these one-term textual 
attributes, the score of a word is usually defined to be its rate 
in the text, without any consideration of global frequency. 
Note that under these conditions, one of the scores is 1, 
while the other scores are 0 and need not be stored. For 
example, if Da vies did direct the film, then it is "Terence- 
Davies" whose score is 1, since "Terence-Davies" consti- 
tutes 100% of the words in the textual value of the "name of 
director" attribute. It might seem that nothing has been 
gained over simply regarding the textual attribute as having 
the string value "Terence-Davies." However, the trick of 
decomposing every non-numeric attribute into a collection 
of numeric attributes proves useful for the clustering and 
decision tree methods described later, which require the 
attribute values of different objects to be averaged and/or 
ordinally ranked. Only numeric attributes can be averaged or 
ranked in this way. Just as a textual attribute may be 
decomposed into a number of component terms (letter or 
word n-grams), an associative attribute may be decomposed 
into a number of component associations. For instance, in a 
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domain where the target objects are movies, a typical as described above into a collection of real numbers, rep- 
associative attribute used in profiling a movie would be a list resenting the scores of various word n-grams or character 
of customers who have rented that movie. This list can be n-grams in the text. Then the value V may again be regarded 
replaced by a collection of numeric attributes, which give as a vector, and the distance between two values is again 
the "association scores" between the movie and each of the 5 defined via the angle distance measure. Other similarity 
customers known to the system. For example, the 165th such metrics between two vectors, such as the dice measure, may 
numeric attribute would be the association score between the be used instead. It happens that the obvious alternative 
movie and customer #1 65, where the association score is metric, Euclidean distance, does not work well: even similar 
defined to be 1 if customer #165 has previously rented the texts tend not to overlap substantially in the content words 
movie, and 0 otherwise. In a subtler refinement, this asso- 10 they use, so that texts encountered in practice are all 
ciation score could be defined to be the degree of interest, substantially orthogonal to each other, assuming that TF/IDF 
possibly zero, that customer #165 exhibited in the movie, as scores are used to reduce the influence of non-content words, 
determined by relevance feedback (as described below). As The scores of two words in a textual attribute vector may be 
another example, in a domain where target objects are correlated; for example, "Kennedy" and "JFK" tend to 
companies, an associative attribute indicating the major 15 appear in the same documents. Thus it may be advisable to 
shareholders of the company would be decomposed into a alter the text somewhat before computing the scores of terms 
collection of association scores, each of which would indi- in the text, by using a synonym dictionary that groups 
cate the percentage of the company (possibly zero) owned together similar words. The effect of this optional pre- 
by some particular individual or corporate body. Just as with alteration is that two texts using related words are measured 
the term scores used in decomposing lengthy textual 20 to be as similar as if they had actually used the same words, 
attributes, each association score may optionally be adjusted One technique is to augment the set of words actually found 
by a multiplicative factor: for example, the association score in the article with a set of synonyms or other words which 
between a movie and customer #165 might be multiplied by tend to co-occur with the words in the article, so that 
the negated logarithm of the "global frequency" of customer "Kennedy" could be added to every article that mentions 
#165, i.e., the fraction of all movies that have been rented by 25 "JFK." Alternatively, words found in the article may be 
customer #165. Just as with the term scores used in decom- wholly replaced by synonyms, so that "JFK" might be 
posing textual attributes, most association scores found replaced by "Kennedy" or by "John F. Kennedy" wherever 
when decomposing a particular value of an associative it appears. In either case, the result is that documents about 
attribute are zero, and a similar economy of storage may be Kennedy and documents about JFK are adjudged similar, 
gained in exactly the same manner by storing a list of only 30 The synonym dictionary may be sensitive to the topic of the 
those ancillary objects with which the target object has a document as a wtiole; for example, it may recognize that 
nonzero association score, together with their respective "crane" is likely to have a different synonym in a document 
association scores. that mentions birds than in a document that mentions 
Similarity Measures construction. A related technique is to replace each word by 

What does it mean for two target objects to be similar? 35 its morphological stem, so that "staple", "stapler", and 

More precisely, how should one measure the degree of "staples" are all replaced by "staple." Common function 

similarity? Many approaches are possible and any reason- words ("a", "and", "the" . . . ) c an influence the calculated 

able metric that can be computed over the set of target object similarity of texts without regard to their topics, and so are 

profiles can be used, where target objects are considered to typically removed from the text before the scores of terms in 

be similar if the distance between their profiles is small 40 the text are computed. A more general approach to recog- 

according to this metric. Thus, the following preferred nizing synonyms is to use a revised measure of the distance 

embodiment of a target object similarity measurement sys- between textual attribute vectors V and U, namely arccos 

tem has m any variations. (AV(AU)7sqrt (AV(AV)' AU(AU)'), where the matrix A is 

First, define the distance between two values of a given the dimensionality-reducing linear transformation (or an 
attribute according to whether the attribute is a numeric, 45 approximation thereto) determined by collecting the vector 
associative, or textual attribute. If the attribute is numeric, values of the textual attribute, for all target objects known to 
then the distance between two values of the attribute is the the system, and applying singular value decomposition to 
absolute value of the difference between the two values. the resulting collection. The same approach can be applied 
(Other definitions are also possible: for example, the dis- to the vector values of associative attributes. The above 
tance between prices pi and p2 might be defined by [(pi— so definitions allow us to determine how close together two 
p2)|/(max(pl,p2)+l), to recognize that when it comes to target objects are with respect to a single attribute, whether 
customer interest, $5000 and $5020 are very similar, numeric, associative, or textual. The distance between two 
whereas $3 and $23 are not.) If the attribute is associative, target objects X and Y with respect to their entire multi- 
then its value V may be decomposed as described above into attribute profiles and ? Y is then denoted d(X,Y) or d(P x , 
a collection of real numbers, representing the association 55 Py) and defined as: 

scores between the target object in question and various (((distance with respect to attribute a)(weight of attribute 

ancillary objects. V may therefore be regarded as a vector a))*+((distance with respect to attribute b)( weight of 

with components V l9 V 2 , V 3 , etc., representing the associa- attribute b))*+((distance with respect to attribute 

tion scores between the object and ancillary objects 1, 2, 3, c)(weight of attribute c))*+ . . . )* 

etc., respectively. Hie distance between two vector values V 60 where k is a fixed positive real number, typically 2, and the 

and U of an associative attribute is then computed using the weights are non-negative real numbers indicating the rela- 

angle distance measure, arccos (VUVsqrt^v^^U')). (Note five importance of the various attributes. For example, if the 

that the three inner products in this expression have the form target objects are consumer goods, and the weight of the 

XY r =X 1 Y 1 +X 2 Y 2 +X 3 Y 3 + . . . , and that for efficient "color" attribute is comparatively very small, then price is 

computation, terms of the form X,- Y, may be omitted from 65 not a consideration in determining similarity: a user who 

this sum if either of the scores X,- and Y,- is zero.) Finally, if likes a brown massage cushion is predicted to show equal 

the attribute is textual, then its value V may be decomposed interest in the same cushion manufactured in blue, and 
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vice-versa. On the other hand, if the weight of the "color" computes the similarities between seller-submitted profiles 

attribute is comparatively very high, then users are predicted and buyer-submitted profiles, and when two profiles match 

to show interest primarily in products whose colors they closely (i.e., the similarity is above a threshold), the corre- 

have liked in the past: a brown massage cushion and a blue sponding seller and buyer are notified of each other's 

massage cushion are not at all the same kind of target object, 5 identities. To prevent users from being flooded with 

however similar in other attributes, and a good experience responses, it may be desirable to limit the number of 

with one does not by itself inspire much interest in the other. notifications each user receives to a fixed number, such as 

Target objects may be of various sorts, and it is sometimes t ^ 

advantageous to use a single system that is able to compare Fi]terin Relevance Feedback 

tar get objects or distinct sorts. For example, in a system „ A £l , . . . , . . , , 

. , . . , c-t *u . * 10 A filtering system is a device that can search through 

where some target objects are novels while other target t . te , . . , . , . . . . 

, . . . .. ■ j • «i . - j i ? many target objects and estimate a given user s interest in 

objects are movies, it is desirable to judge a novel and a . ' 4 u - # * -j *^ *u *u * c * * 

. > >i . r ' . n . , ,, J ... each target object, so as to identify those that are of greatest 

movie similar it their profiles show that similar users like . . » 7 *i_ jm* ■ * i r j 

/ . .. J 4 v „ ■ ■ ... interest to the user. Ine filtering system uses relevance feed 

them (an associative attribute). However, it is important to . , , c < t , , , % ./ , ■ . . , 

, \ . . .... ' . fl , . , y , . . back to refine its knowledge of the user s interests: when- 

note that certain attributes specified m the movie s target , GU . . .J r * . t_ - . 

n + i> . . £1 j ■ 15 ever the filtenng system identifies a target object as poten- 

pronle are undefined in the novel s target profile, and vice *• n - * *• * *u /-r i- \ 

r t , «*!•*» • *• t j fially interestmg to a user, the user (if an on-line user) 

versa: a novel has no cast list associative attnbute and a .« r •» i * i \ iL 4 4 . 1 

. . « 1. -i i» * J.J. 't a t 1 provides feedback as to whether or not that target obiect 

movie has no reading level numenc attribute. In general, ™ • r * . o i. r ji_ i • * j i . 

.... . , . . r ii • . j . , . . * really is or interest. Such feedback is stored lone-term in 

a system in which target obiects fall into distinct sorts may * j * ^ * j ± t. c % JL , 

J ^ , & J . ., i> , . . summarized form, as part of a database of user feedback 

sometimes have to measure the similarity of two target . * , r . . , , , 

. . . f » ■ « ».■,.«- . . r i . 20 mformation, and may be provided either actively or pas- 
objects tor which somewhat diiierent sets or attributes are • i T *• r ju 1 *u v *i ■ * l- 
, i , ™ . .it- , . sively. In active feedback, the user explicitly indicates his or 
defined. This requires an extension to the distance metnc , /. 4 c . . . r c « J t ,- . . \ 
is* *\ i £ i i T . ■ i- .* ■ - her interest, for instance, on a scale of -2 (active distaste) 
d(V) defined above. In certain apphcations it u sufficient Q (nQ ^ interest) to 1Q ^ interest) ^ 

when carrying out such a comparison simply to disregard . f >. , . . 7 - * r 

.. . , b .10 1 r , , 1 • , • passive feedback, the system inters the user s interest from 

attributes that are not defined for both target obiects: this _ f. , . . ^ „ J , , . 
„ , . c , . , . , J* ... J ., .25 the user s behavior. For example, if target objects are textual 

allows a cluster of novels to be matched with the most , . . . u . . • Z j ... 

• ., 1 * * c 11- - 1 documents, the system might monitor which documents the 

similar cluster of movies, for example, by considering only . * j j jl l *- ,l 

' 1 . , • user chooses to read, or not to read, and how much time the 

those attributes that novels and movies have in common. A A - tU „ A . • , , „ * * 

, , . , 1 ,1 . , user spends reading them. A typical formula for assessing 

However, while this method allows comparisons between . . , . , . . . r c « 1 ■ ... , 

. , . * . j * , c interest in a document via passive feedback, in this domain, 

(say) novels and movies, it does not define a proper metric , f A , « n > f . . 

v -' / 1 ..1 r 1 1 - i. ** 30 on a scale 01 U to 1(J, might be: 

over the combined space of novel s and movies and therefore 7 , 

does not allow clustering to be applied to the set of all target +2 ^ lhe P a § e 15 viewed > 

objects. When necessary for clustering or other purposes, a +2 if all pages are viewed, 

metric that allows comparison of any two target objects +2 if more than 30 seconds was spent viewing the 

(whether of the same or different sorts) can be defined as 35 document, 

follows. If a is an attribute, then let Max(a) be an upper +2 if mor e than one minute was spent viewing the 

bound on the distance between two values of attribute a; document 

notice that if attribute a is an associative or textual attribute, A. f , u . ( . . . . . 

. . ,. 1 +2 it the minutes spent viewing the document are greater 

this distance is an angle determined by arccos, so that . u . 1f . * 

x* / \ u u . u ionj u-i v -u • than half the number of pages. 

Max(a) may be chosen to be 180 degrees, while if attnbute rf to . ^, • m , - oc .^„„ ■ t t 

x/ J . „ . , , , ,40 It the target obiects are electronic mail messages, interest 

a is a numenc attribute, a sufficiently large number must be • u* 1 u r 1 i 

\ . ™ . points might also be added in the case of a particularly 

selected by the system designers. The distance between two f *• 1 1 . 1 Tr*i_ * * u* * 

r J .. ^ nv ^au^ urw wu u lengthy or particularly prompt reply. If the target objects are 

values of attnbute a is given as before in the case where both , ui j • * * • * • u« u j j j r . 

. . „ . f 1 • , 1 purchasable goods, interest points might be added tor target 

values are denned: the distance between two undefined , . . . .T . ,, , ... A . . 

. . . 4 ' ^ 11 .v j- . i_ . objects that the user actually purchases, with further points 

values is taken to be zero: finally, the distance between a • e 1 u* u • u f 

, „ , , . , A 1 J • « . 45 m the case ot a large-quantity or high-pnce purchase. In any 

denned value and an undefined value is always taken to be , t . . . ,t /r . . . iL \ 

/ 11 . 1 . . . 1 . domam, further points might be added for target objects that 

Max(a)/2. TTus allows us to determine how close together ^ ^ accesses ^ a ^ QQ ^ o ^ Q(Js ( hltusers 

two target objects are with respect to an attnbute a, even if . . . . ... ... % . r... 

„ .. 4 & 1 , *s 1 ^ , 1 access the objects that most interest them first. Other po ten- 

attnbute a does not have a defined value for both target ^ of iye feedback indude aQ eleclronic F mea . 

objects. The distance d(*, ) between two target obiects with * *.u . u- u*u > 1 j-i * t_*i 
J , . v !/ . .50 surement of the extent to which the user s pupils dilate while 

respect to their entire multi- attribute profiles is then given in . ... . . , . . 

. r - .. • . 1 1 .. . . b the user views the target object or a description of the target 

terms of these individual attnbute distances exactly as . T . . - L1 . j r ji_ 1 

, r , . . . . 1 • , object. It is possible to combine active and passive feedback. 

before. It is assumed that one attnbute in such a system ~ . . . * . . _ 

.„ ^ o . . . • w (t . „ « i» . n One option is to take a weighted average of the two ratings, 

specifies the sort of target obiect ( movie . novel , etc.), A ** ■ * ■ r ju 1 u j c i* u * * 

^, ... ... ., 6 i .> ! . . y ' Another option is to use passive feedback by default, but to 

and that this attribute may be highly weighted if target ^ „ . . , .. , j.^ .. 

, . . c . ^ 7 . . j 1 i*rc . 55 allow the user to examine and actively modify the passive 

objects ot airxerent sorts are considered to be very ditterent feedback 

score. In the scenario above, for instance, an 

despite any attributes they may have m common. . . , . ,. . 

r } J J uninteresting article may sometimes remain on the display 

UTILIZING THE SIMILARITY MEASUREMENT device for a long period while the user is engaged in 

Matching Buyers and Sellers unrelated business; the passive feedback score is then inap- 

A simple application of the similarity measurement is a 60 propriately high, and the user may wish to correct it before 

system to match buyers with sellers in small-volume continuing. In the preferred embodiment of the invention, a 

markets, such as used cars and other used goods, artwork, or visual indicator, such as a sliding bar or indicator needle on 

employment. Sellers submit profiles of the goods (target the user's screen, can be used to continuously display the 

objects) they want to sell, and buyers submit profiles of the passive feedback score estimated by the system for the target 

goods (target objects) they want to buy. Participants may 65 object being viewed, unless the user has manually adjusted 

submit or withdraw these profiles at any time. The system the indicator by a mouse operation or other means in order 

for customized electronic identification of desirable objects to reflect a different score for this target object, after which 
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the indicator displays the active feedback score selected by 
the user, and this active feedback score is used by the system 
instead of the passive feedback score. In a variation, the user 
cannot see or adjust the indicator until just after the user has 
finished viewing the target object. Regardless how a user's 5 
feedback is computed, it is stored long-term as part of that 
user's target profile interest summary. 
Filtering: Determining Topical Interest Through Similarity 
Relevance feedback only determines the user's interest in 
certain target objects: namely, the target objects that the user 10 
has actually had the opportunity to evaluate (whether 
actively or passively). For target objects that the user has not 
yet seen, the filtering system must estimate the user's 
interest. This estimation task is the heart of the filtering 
problem, and the reason that the similarity measurement is 15 
important. More concretely, the preferred embodiment of the 
filtering system is a news clipping service that periodically 
presents the user with news articles of potential interest. The 
user provides active and/or passive feedback to the system 
relating to these presented articles. However, the system 20 
does not have feedback information from the user for 
articles that have never been presented to the user, such as 
new articles that have just been added to the database, or old 
articles that the system chose not to present to the user. 
Similarly, in the dating service domain where target objects 25 
are prospective romantic partners, the system has only 
received feedback on old flames, not on prospective new 
loves. 

As shown in flow diagram form in FIG. 12, the evaluation 
of the likelihood of interest in a particular target object for 30 
a specific user can automatically be computed. The interest 
that a given target object X holds for a user U is assumed to 
be a sum of two quantities: q(U, X), the intrinsic "quality" 
of X, plus f(U, X), the "topical interest" that users like U 
have in target objects like X. For any target object X, the 35 
intrinsic quality measure q(U, X) is easily estimated at steps 
1201-1203 directly from numeric attributes of the target 
object X. The computation process begins at step 1201, 
where certain designated numeric attributes of target object 
X are specifically selected, which attributes by their very 40 
nature should be positively or negatively correlated with 
users' interest. Such attributes, termed "quality attributes," 
have the normative property that the higher (or in some cases 
lower) their value, the more interesting a user is expected to 
find them. Quality attributes of target object X may include, 45 
but are not limited to, target object X's popularity among 
users in general, the rating a particular reviewer has given 
target object X, the age (time since authorship — also known 
as outdatedness) of target object X, the number of vulgar 
words used in target object X, the price of target object X, 50 
and the amount of money that the company selling target 
object X has donated to the user's favorite charity. At step 
1202, each of the selected attributes is multiplied by a 
positive or negative weight indicative of the strength of user 
LPs preference for those target objects that have high values 55 
for this attribute, which weight must be retrieved from a data 
file storing quality attribute weights for the selected user. At 
step 1203, a weighted sum of the identified weighted 
selected attributes is computed to determine the intrinsic 
quality measure q(U, X). At step 1204, the summarized 60 
weighted relevance feedback data is retrieved, wherein some 
relevance feedback points are weighted more heavily than 
others and the stored relevance data can be summarized to 
some degree, for example by the use of search profile sets. 
The more difficult part of determining user LPs interest in 65 
target object X is to find or compute at step 1205 the value 
of f(U, X), which denotes the topical interest that users like 



U generally have in target objects like X. The method of 
determining a user's interest relies on the following heuris- 
tic: when X and Y are similar target objects (have similar 
attributes), and U and V are similar users (have similar 
attributes), then topical interest f(U, X) is predicted to have 
a similar value to the value of topical interest f(V, Y). This 
heuristic leads to an effective method because estimated 
values of the topical interest function f(*, *) are actually 
know n for certain arguments to that function: specifically, 
if user V has provided a relevance -feedback rating of r(V, Y) 
for target object Y, then insofar as that rating represents user 
V's true interest in target object Y, we have r(V, Y)=q(V, 
Y)+f(V, Y) and can estimate f(V, Y) as r(V, Y)-q(V, Y). 
Thus, the problem of estimating topical interest at all points 
becomes a problem of interpolating among these estimates 
of topical interest at selected points, such as the feedback 
estimate of f(V, Y) a s r(V, Y)-q(V, Y). This interpolation can 
be accomplished with any standard smoothing technique, 
using as input the known point estimates of the value of the 
topical interest function f(*, *), and determining as output a 
function that approximates the entire topical interest func- 
tion f(*, *). 

Not all point estimates of the topical interest function f(*, 
*) should be given equal weight as inputs to the smoothing 
algorithm. Since passive relevance feedback is less reliable 
than active relevance feedback, point estimates made from 
passive relevance feedback should be weighted less heavily 
than point estimates made from active relevance feedback, 
or even not used at all. In most domains, a user's interests 
may change over time and, therefore, estimates of topic al 
interest that derive from more recent feedback should also 
be weighted more heavily. A user's interests may vary 
according to mood, so estimates of topical interest that 
derive from the current session should be weighted more 
heavily for the duration of the current session, and past 
estimates of topical interest made at approximately the 
current time of day or on the current weekday should be 
weighted more heavily. Finally, in domains where users are 
trying to locate target objects of long-term interest 
(investments, romantic partners, pen pals, employers, 
employees, suppliers, service providers) from the possibly 
meager information provided by the target profiles, the users 
are usually not in a position to provide reliable immediate 
feedback on a target object, but can provide reliable feed- 
back at a later date. An estimate of topical interest f(V, Y) 
should be weighted more heavily if user V has had more 
experience with target object Y. Indeed, a useful strategy is 
for the system to track long-term feedback for such target 
objects. For example, if target profile Y was created in 1990 
to describe a particular investment that was available in 
1990, and that was purchased in 1990 by user V, then the 
system solicits relevance feedback from user V in the years 
1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, etc., and treats these as 
successively stronger indications of user V's true interest in 
target profile Y, and thus as indications of user V's likely 
interest in new investments whose current profiles resemble 
the original 1990 investment profile Y. In particular, if in 
1994 and 1995 user V is well-disposed toward his or her 
1990 purchase of the investment described by target profile 
Y, then in those years and later, the system tends to recom- 
mend additional investments when they have profiles like 
target profile Y, on the grounds that they too will turn out to 
be satisfactory in 4 to 5 years. It makes these recommen- 
dations both to user V and to users whose investment 
portfolios and other attributes are similar to user V's. The 
relevance feedback provided by user V in this case may be 
either active (feedback=satisfaction ratings provided by the 
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investor V) or passive (feedback»difference between aver- g(x)=min(l, x~*) where k>l. Estimate topical interest f(U, 

age annual return of the investment and average annual X) with the following g- weighted average: 
return of the Dow Jones index portfolio since purchase of the 

investment, for example). 2{(r(V, Y) - g[v, Y)) * ^(distance $( u. X)MV, Y) 

To effectively apply the smoothing technique, it is nec- 5 ' ^ ~ Igfdisiancc V)A(V, Y)) 
essary to have a definition of the similarity distance between 

(U, X) and (V, Y), for any users U and V and any target „ . . „ 

objects X and Y. We have already seen how to define the Hc « ^ sximmations are over aU pairs (V, Y) such that 

distance d(Y, Y) between two target objects X and Y, given ™ r Y has provided feedback r(V, Y) on target object Y,Le ; , 

their attributes We mav regard an air such as 03 XWs an in aU pairs W ^ such that relevance feedback i(V, Y) is 

meir atlnoutes we may regard a pair -such as (U, A) as an 10 defined Note ^ botfa ^ ^ tcchni and ^ 

extended object that bears all the attributes of target X and yentional smoothi techniques, the estimate of the topical 
all the aUnbutes of user U; then the distance between (U X) intefest f(TJ> x) ^ nQt nece ^ ari] x t0 r(u , x)-q(U, X), 
and (V, Y) may be computed in exactly the same way. This even when ^ is defined, 
approach requires user U, user V, and all other users to have Filtering: Adjusting Weights and Residue Feedback 
some attributes of their own stored in the system: for 15 The method described above requires the filtering system 
example, age (numeric), social security number (textual), to measure distances between (user, target object) pairs, such 
and list of documents previously retrieved (associative). It is as the distance between (U, X) and (V, Y). Given the means 
these attributes that determine the notion of "similar users." described earlier for measuring the distance between two 
Thus it is desirable to generate profiles of users (termed multi-attribute profiles, the method must therefore associate 
"user profiles") as well as profiles of target objects (termed 20 a weight with each attribute used in the profile of (user, 
"target profiles"). Some attributes employed for profiling target object) pairs, that is, with each attribute used to profile 
users may be related to the attributes employed for profiling either users or target objects. These weights specify the 
target objects: for example, using associative attributes, it is relative importance of the attributes in establishing similar- 
possible to characterize target objects such as X by the ity or difference, and therefore, in determining how topical 
interest that various users have shown in them, and simul- 25 interest is generalized from one (user, target object) pair to 
taneously to characterize users such as U by the interest that another. Additional weights determine which attributes of a 
they have shown in various target objects. In addition, user target object contribute to the quality function q, and by how 
profiles may make use of any attributes that are useful in much. 

characterizing humans, such as those suggested in the It is possible and often desirable for a filtering system to 

example domain above where target objects are potential 30 store a different set of weights for each user. For example, 

consumers. Notice that user IPs interest can be estimated a user who thinks of two-star films as having materially 

even if user U is a new user or an off-line user who has never different topic and style from four-star films wants to assign 

provided any feedback, because the relevance feedback of a high weight to "number of stars" for purposes of the 

users whose attributes are similar to IPs attributes is taken similarity distance measure d(*, *); this means that interest 

into account. 35 in a two-star film does not necessarily signal interest in an 

For some uses of filtering systems, when estimating otherwise similar four-star film, or vice-versa. If the user 

topical interest, it is appropriate to make an additional also agrees with the critics, and actually prefers four-star 

"presumption of no topical interest" (or "bias toward zero"). films, the user also wants to assign "number of stars" a high 

To understand the usefulness of such a presumption, suppose positive weight in the determination of the quality function 

the system needs to determine whether target object X is 40 q. In the same way, a user who dislikes vulgarity wants to 

topically interesting to the user U, but that users like user U assign the "vulgarity score" attribute a high negative weight 

have never provided feedback on target objects even in the determination of the quality function q, although the 

remotely like target object X. The presumption of no topical "vulgarity score" attribute does not necessarily have a high 

interest says that if this is so, it is because users like user U weight in determining the topical similarity of two films, 

are simply not interested in such target objects and therefore 45 Attribute weights (of both sorts) may be set or adjusted by 

do not seek them out and interact with them. On this the system administrator or the individual user, on either a 

presumption, the system should estimate topical interest f(U, temporary or a permanent basis. 

X) to be low. Formally, this example has the characteristic However, it is often desirable for the filtering system to 

that (U, X) is far away from all the points (V, Y) where learn attribute weights automatically, based on relevance 

feedback is available. In such a case, topical interest f(U, X) so feedback. The optimal attribute weights for a user U are 

is presumed to be close to zero, even if the value of the those that allow the most accurate prediction of user IPs 

topical interest function f(*, *) is high at all the faraway interests. That is, with the distance measure and quality 

surrounding points at which its value is known. When a function defined by these attribute weights, user LPs interest 

smoothing technique is used, such a presumption of no in target object X, q(U, X)+f(U, X), can be accurately 

topical interest can be introduced, if appropriate, by manipu- 55 estimated by the techniques above. The effectiveness of a 

lating the input to the smoothing technique. In addition to particular set of attribute weights for user U can therefore be 

using observed values of the topical interest function f(*, *) gauged by seeing how well it predicts user U's known 

as input, the trick is to also introduce fake observations of interests. 

the form topical interest f(V, Y)=0 for a lattice of points (V, Formally, suppose that user U has previously provided 

Y) distributed throughout the multidimensional space. These 60 feedback on target objects X a , X^ X 3 , . . . X„, and that the 

fake observations should be given relatively low weight as feedback ratings are r(U, xj, r(U, X^), r(U, X3), . . . r(U, 

inputs to the smoothing algorithm. The more strongly they X„). Values of feedback ratings r(V) for other users and 

are weighted, the stronger the presumption of no interest. other target objects may also be known. The system may use 

The following provides another simple example of an the following procedure to gauge the effectiveness of the set 

estimation technique that has a presumption of no interest. 65 of attribute weights it currently stores for user U: (I) For 

Let g be a decreasing function from non-negative real each l<=I<«n, use the estimation techniques to estimate 

numbers to non-negative real numbers, such as g(x)«e* or q(U, X a )+f(U, X,-) from all known values of feedback ratings 
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r. Call this estimate a,, (ii) Repeat step (i), but this time make 
the estimate for each l<-i<-n without using the feedback 
ratings r(U, X,) as input, for any j such that the distance d(X,-, 
Xy) is smaller than a fixed threshold. That is, estimate each 
q(U, X ( *)+f(U, Xf) from other values of feedback rating r 5 
only; in particular, do not use r(U, X t ) itself Call this 
estimate b.. The difference a 4 --b f is herein termed the "resi- 
due feedback r r(M (U, X^) of user U on target object X;." (in) 
Compute user U's error measure, (a^bj^+^-b^^ag- 
b 3 ) 2 + . . . -Ka„-b„) 2 . 10 

A gradient-descent or other numerical optimization 
method may be used to adjust user U's attribute weights so 
that this error measure reaches a (local) minimum. This 
approach tends to work best if the smoothing technique used 
in estimation is such that the value of f(V, Y) is strongly 15 
affected by the point estimate r(V, Y)-q(V, Y) when the latter 
value is provided as input. Otherwise, the presence or 
absence of the single input feedback rating r(U, X t ), in steps 
(i)-(ii) may not make a, and b,- very different from each 
other. A slight variation of this learning technique adjusts a 20 
single global set of at tribute weights for all users, by 
adjusting the weights so as to minimize not a particular 
user's error measure but rather the total error measure of all 
users. These global weights are used as a default initial 
setting for a new user who has not yet provided any 25 
feedback. Gradient descent can then be employed to adjust 
this user's individual weights over time. Even when the 
attribute weights are chosen to minimize the error measure 
for user U, the error measure is generally still positive, 
meaning that residue feedback from user U has not been 30 
reduced to 0 on all target objects. It is useful to note that high 
residue feedback from a user U on a target object X indicates 
that user U liked target object X unexpectedly well given its 
profile, that is, better than the smoothing model could 
predict from user U's opinions on target objects with similar 35 
profiles. Similarly, low residue feedback indicates that user 
U liked target object X less than was expected. By definition, 
this unexplained preference or dispreference cannot be the 
result of topical similarity, and therefore must be regarded as 
an indication of the intrinsic quality of target object X. It 40 
follows that a useful quality attribute for a target object X is 
the average amount of residue feedback r rci (V, X) from users 
on that target object, averaged over all users V who have 
provided relevance feedback on the target object. In a 
variation of this idea, residue feedback is never averaged 45 
indiscriminately over all users to form a new attribute, but 
instead is smoothed to consider users' similarity to each 
other. Recall that the quality measure q(U, X) depends on the 
user U as well as the target object X, so that a given target 
object X may be perceived by different users to have 50 
different quality. In this variation, as before, q(U, X) is 
calculated as a weighted sum of various quality attributes 
that are dependent only on X, but then an additional term is 
added, namely an estimate of r^ (U, X) found by applying 
a smoothing algorithm to known values of rres (V, X). Here 55 
V ranges over all users who have provided relevance feed- 
back on target object X, and the smoothing algorithm is 
sensitive to the distances d(U, V) from each such user V to 
user U. 

Using the Similarity Computation for Clustering 60 

A method for defining the distance between any pair of 
target objects was disclosed above. Given this distance 
measure, it is simple to apply a standard clustering 
algorithm, such as k-means, to group the target objects into 
a number of clusters, in such a way that similar target objects 65 
tend to be grouped in the same cluster. It is clear that the 
resulting clusters can be used to improve the efficiency of 



matching buyers and sellers in the application described in 
section "Matching Buyers and Sellers" above: it is not 
necessary to compare every buy profile to every sell profile, 
but only to compare buy profiles and sell profiles that are 
similar enough to appear in the same cluster. As explained 
below, the results of the clustering procedure can also be 
used to make filtering more efficient, and in the service of 
querying and browsing tasks. 

The k-means clustering method is familiar to those skilled 
in the art. Briefly put, it finds a grouping of points (target 
profiles, in this case, whose numeric coordinates are given 
by numeric decomposition of their attributes as described 
above) to minimize the distance between points in the 
clusters and the centers of the clusters in which they are 
located. This is done by alternating between assigning each 
point to the cluster which has the nearest center and then, 
once the points have been assigned, computing the (new) 
center of each cluster by averaging the coordinates of the 
points (target profiles) located in this cluster. Other cluster- 
ing methods can be used, such as "soft" or "fuzzy" k-means 
clustering, in which objects are allowed to belong to more 
than one cluster. This can be cast as a clustering problem 
similar to the k-means problem, but now the criterion being 
optimized is a little different: 



where C ranges over cluster numbers, i ranges over target 
objects, x,- is the numeric vector corresponding to the profile 
of target object number i, _C is the mean of all the numeric 
vectors corresponding to target profiles of target objects in 
cluster number C, termed the "cluster profile" of cluster C, 
d(*, *) is the metric used to measure distance between two 
target profiles, and i iC is a value between 0 and 1 that 
indicates how much target object number i is associated with 
cluster number C, where i is an indicator matrix with the 
property that for each i, SUM SUB C I SUB K>1. For 
k-means clustering, i iC is either 0 or 1 . 

Any of these basic types of clustering might be used by 
the system: 

1) Association-based clustering, in which profiles contain 
only associative attributes, and thus distance is defined 
entirely by associations. This kind of clustering gener- 
ally (a) clusters target objects based on the similarity of 
the users who like them or (b) clusters users based on 
the similarity of the target objects they like. In this 
approach, the system does not need any information 
about target objects or users, except for their history of 
interaction with each other. 

2) Content-based clustering, in which profiles contain 
only non- associative attributes. This kind of clustering 
(a) clusters target objects based on the similarity of 
their non-associative attributes (such as word 
frequencies) or (b) clusters users based on the similarity 
of their non-associative attributes (such as demograph- 
ics and psychographics). In this approach, the system 
does not need to record any information about users' 
historical patterns of information access, but it does 
need information about the intrinsic properties of users 
and/or target objects. 

3) Uniform hybrid method, in which profiles may contain 
both associative and non-associative attributes. This 
method combines la and 2a, or lb and 2b. Hie distance 
d(P x , P r ) between two profiles P^- and P y may be 
computed by the general similarity-measurement meth- 
ods described earlier. 
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4) Sequential hybrid method. First apply the k-means 
procedure to do la, so that articles are labeled by 
cluster based on which user read them, then use super- 
vised clustering (maximum likelihood discriminant 
methods) using the word frequencies to do the process 5 
of method 2a described above. This tries to use knowl- 
edge of who read what to do a better job of clustering 
based on word frequencies. One could similarly com- 
bine the methods lb and 2b described above. 
Hierarchical clustering of target objects is often useful. 10 
Hierarchical clustering produces a tree which divides the 
target objects first into two large clusters of roughly similar 
objects; each of these clusters is in turn divided into two or 
more smaller clusters, which in turn are each divided into yet 15 
smaller clusters until the collection of target objects has been 
entirely divided into "clusters" consisting of a single object 
each, as diagrammed in FIG. 8 In this diagram, the node d 
denotes a particular target object d, or equivalently, a single- 
member cluster consisting of this target object. Target object 20 
d is a member of the cluster (a, b, d), which is a subset of 
the cluster (a, b, c, d, e, f), which in turn is a subset of all 
target objects. The tree shown in FIG. 8 would be produced 
from a set of target objects such as those shown geometri- 
cally in FIG. 7. In FIG. 7, each letter represents a target 25 
object, and axes xl and x2 represent two of the many 
numeric attributes on which the target objects differ. Such a 
cluster tree may be created by hand, using human judgment 
to form clusters and subclusters of similar objects, or may be 
created automatically in either of two standard ways: top- 30 
down or bottom-up. In top-down hierarchical clustering, the 
set of all target objects in FIG. 7 would be divided into the 
clusters (a, b, c, d, e, f) and (g, h, i, j, k). The clustering 
algorithm would then be reapplied to the target objects in 
each cluster, so that the cluster (g, h, i, j, k) is subpartitioned 35 
into the clusters (g, k) and (h, i, j), and so on to arrive at the 
tree shown in FIG. 8. In bottom-up hierarchical clustering, 
the set of all target objects in FIG. 7 would be grouped into 
numerous small clusters, namely (a, b), d, (c, f), e, (g,k), (h, 
i), and j. These clusters would then themselves be grouped 40 
into the larger clusters (a, b, d), (c, e, f), (g, k), and (h } i, j), 
according to their cluster profiles. These larger clusters 
would themselves be grouped into (a, b, c, d, e, f) and (g, k, 
h, i, j), and so on until all target objects had been grouped 
together, resulting in the tree of FIG. 8. Note that for 45 
bottom-up clustering to work, it must be possible to apply 
the clustering algorithm to a set of existing clusters. This 
requires a notion of the distance between two clusters. The 
method disclosed above for measuring the distance between 
target objects can be applied directly, provided that clusters 50 
are profiled in the same way as target objects. It is only 
necessary to adopt the convention that a cluster's profile is 
the average of the target profiles of all the target objects in 
the cluster; that is, to determine the cluster's value for a 
given attribute, take the mean value of that attribute across 55 
all the target objects in the cluster. For the mean value to be 
well-defined, all attributes must be numeric, so it is neces- 
sary as usual to replace each textual or associative attribute 
with its decomposition into numeric attributes (scores), as 
described earlier. For example, the target profile of a single 60 
Woody Allen film would assign "Woody-Allen" a score of 1 
in the "name-of -director" field, while giving "Federico- 
Fellini" and "Terence-Da vies" scores of 0. A cluster that 
consisted of 20 films directed by Allen and 5 directed by 
Fellim would be profiled with scores of 0.8, 0.2, and 0 65 
respectively, because, for example, 0.8 is the average of 20 
ones and 5 zeros. 
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Searching for Target Objects 

Given a target object with target profile P, or alternatively 
given a search profile P, a hierarchical cluster tree of target 
objects makes it possible for the system to search efficiently 
for target objects with target profiles similar to P. It is only 
necessarily to navigate through the tree, automatically, in 
search of such target profiles. The system for customized 
electronic identification of desirable objects begins by con- 
sidering the largest, top-level clusters, and selects the cluster 
whose profile is most similar to target profile P. In the event 
of a near-tie, multiple clusters may be selected. Next, the 
system considers all subclusters of the selected clusters, and 
this time selects the subclusters or subclusters whose profiles 
are closest to target profile P. This refinement process is 
iterated until the clusters selected on a given step are 
sufficiently small, and these are the desired clusters of target 
objects with profiles most similar to target profile P. Any 
hierarchical cluster tree therefore serves as a decision tree 
for identifying target objects. In pseudo-code form, this 
process is as follows (and in flow diagram form in FIGS. 
13A and 13B): 

1 . Initialize list of identified target objects to the empty list 
at step 13A00 

2. Initialize the current tree T to be the hierarchical cluster 
tree of all objects at step 13A01 and at step 13A02 scan 
the current cluster tree for target objects similar to P, 
using the process detailed in FIG. 13B. At step 13A03, 
the list of target objects is returned. 

3. At step 13B00, the variable I is set to 1 and for each 
child subtree Ti of the root of tree T, is retrieved. 

4. At step 13B02, calculate d(P, p.), the similarity distance 
between P and p„ 

5. At step 13B03, if d(P, p ( )<t, a threshold, branch to one 
of two options 

6. If tree Ti contains only one target object at step 13B04, 
add that target object to list of identified target objects 
at step 13B05 and advance to step 13B07. 

7. If tree Ti contains multiple target objects at step 13B04, 
scan the ith child subtree for target objects similar to P 
by invoking the steps of the process of FIG. 13 B 
recursively and then recurse to step 3 (step 13A01 in 
FIG. 13A) with T bound for the duration of the recur- 
sion to tree Ti, in order to search in tree Ti for target 
objects with profiles similar to P. 

In step 5 of this pseudo-code, smaller thresholds are 
typically used at lower levels of the tree, for example by 
making the threshold an affine function or other function of 
the cluster variance or cluster diameter of the cluster p t -. If 
the cluster tree is distributed across a plurality of servers, as 
described in the section of this description titled "Network 
Context of the Browsing System", this process may be 
executed in distributed fashion as follows: steps 3-7 are 
executed by the server that stores the root node of hierar- 
chical cluster tree T, and the recursion in step 7 to a 
subcluster tree T,. involves the transmission of a search 
request to the server that stores the root node of tree T„ 
which server carries out the recursive step upon receipt of 
this request. Steps 1-2 are carried out by the processor that 
initiates the search, and the server that executes step 6 must 
send a message identifying the target object to this initiating 
processor, which adds it to the list. 

Assuming that low-level clusters have been already been 
formed through clustering, there are alternative search meth- 
ods for identifying the low-level cluster whose profile is 
most similar to a given target profile P. A standard back- 
propagation neural net is one such method: it should be 
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trained to take the attributes of a target object as input, and 
produce as output a unique pattern that can be used to 
identify the appropriate low-level cluster. For maximum 
accuracy, low-level clusters that are similar to each other 
(close together in the cluster tree) should be given similar 5 
identifying patterns. Another approach is a standard decision 
tree that considers the attributes of target profile P one at a 
time until it can identify the appropriate cluster. If profiles 
are large, this may be more rapid than considering all 
attributes. A hybrid approach to searching uses distance 10 
measurements as described above to navigate through the 
top few levels of the hierarchical cluster tree, until it reaches 
an cluster of intermediate size whose profile is similar to 
target profile P, and then continues by using a decision tree 
specialized to search for low-level subclusters of that inter- 15 
mediate cluster. 

One use of these searching techniques is to search for 
target objects that match a search profile from a user's search 
profile set. This form of searching is used repeatedly in the 
news clipping service, active navigation, and Virtual Com- 20 
munity Service applications, described below. Another use is 
to add a new target object quickly to the cluster tree. An 
existing cluster that is similar to the new target object can be 
located rapidly, and the new target object can be added to 
this cluster. If the object is beyond a certain threshold 25 
distance from the cluster center, then it is advisable to start 
a new cluster. Several variants of this incremental clustering 
scheme can be used, and can be built using variants of 
subroutines available in advanced statistical packages. Note 
that various methods can be used to locate t he new target 30 
objects that must be added to the cluster tree, depending on 
the architecture used. In one method, a "webcrawler" pro- 
gram running on a central computer periodically scans all 
servers in search of new target objects, calculates the target 
profiles of these objects, and adds them to the hierarchical 35 
cluster tree by the above method. In another, whenever a 
new target object is added to any of the servers, a software 
"agent" at that server calculates the target profile and adds 
it to the hierarchical cluster tree by the above method. 
Rapid Profiling 40 

In some domains, complete profiles of target objects are 
not always easy to construct automatically. When target 
objects are multimedia, for example, an attribute such as 
"genre" (a single textual term such as "Action", "Suspense/ 
Thriller", "Word Games"/etc.) may be a matter of judgment 45 
and opinion, difficult to determine except by consulting a 
human. More significantly, if each title has an associated 
attribute that records the positive or negative relevance 
feedback to that title from various human users (consumers) 
then all the association scores of any newly introduced title 50 
are initially zero so that it is initially unclear what other titles 
are similar to the new title with respect to the users who like 
them. Indeed, if this associative attribute is highly weighted, 
the initial lack of relevance feedback information may be 
difficult to remedy, due to a vicious circle in which users of 55 
moderate-to -high interest are needed to provide relevance 
feedback but relevance feedback is needed to identify users 
of moderate -to-high interest. 

Fortunately, however, it is often possible in principle to 
determine certain attributes of a new target object by 60 
extraordinary methods, including but not limited to methods 
that consult a human. For example, the system can in 
principle determine the genre of a title by consulting one 
more randomly chosen individual from a set of human 
experts, while determining the score between a new title and 65 
a particular user it can in principle show the title to that user 
and determine relevance feedback. Since such requests 



inconvenience people, however, it is important not to deter- 
mine all difficult attributes this way, but only the ones that 
are most important is classifyng the article. "Rapid profil- 
ing" is a method for selecting those numeric attributes that 
are most important to determine. (Recall that all attributes 
can be decomposed into numeric attributes, such as asso- 
ciation scores or term scores.) First, a set of existing target 
objects that already have complete or largely complete 
profiles are clustered using a k-means algorithm. Next, each 
of the resulting clusters is assigned a unique identifying 
number, and each clustered target object is labeled with the 
identifying number of its cluster. Standard methods then 
allow construction of a single decision tree that can deter- 
mine any target object's cluster number, with substantial 
accuracy, by considering the attributes of the target object, 
one at a time. Only attributes that can if necessary be 
determined for any new target object are used in the con- 
struction of this decision tree. To profile a new target object, 
the decision tree is traversed downward from its root as far 
as is desired. The root of the decision tree considers some 
attribute of the target object. If the value of this attribute is 
not yet known, it is determined by a method appropriate to 
that attribute; for example, if the attribute is the association 
score of the target object with user #4589, then relevance 
feedback (to be used as the value of this attribute) is solicited 
from user #4589, perhaps by the ruse of adding the possibly 
uninteresting target object to a set of objects that the system 
recommends to the user's attention, in order to find out what 
the user thinks of it. Once the root attribute is determined, 
the rapid profiling method descends the decision tree by one 
level, choosing one of the decision subtrees of the root in 
accordance with the determined value of the root attribute. 
The root of this chosen subtree considers another attribute of 
the target object, whose value is likewise determined by an 
appropriate method. The process c an be repeated to deter- 
mine as many attributes as desired, by whatever methods are 
available, although it is ordinarily stopped after a small 
number of attributes, to avoid the burden of determining too 
many attributes. 

It should be noted that the rapid profiling method can be 
used to identify important attributes in any sort of profile, 
and not just profiles of target objects. In particular, recall that 
the disclosed method for determining topical interest 
through similarity requires users as well as target objects to 
have profiles. New users, like new target objects, may be 
profiled or partially profiled through the rapid profiling 
process. For example, when user profiles include an asso- 
ciative attribute that records the user's relevance feedback 
on all target objects in the system, the rapid profiling 
procedure can rapidly form a rough characterization of a 
new user's interests by soliciting the user's feedback on a 
small number of significant target objects, and perhaps also 
by determining a small number of other key attributes of the 
new user, by on-line queries, telephone surveys, or other 
means. Once the new user has been partially profiled in this 
way, the methods disclosed above predict that the new user's 
interests resemble the known interests of other users with 
similar profiles. In a variation, each user's user profile is 
subdivided into a set of long-term attributes, such as demo- 
graphic characteristics, and a set of short-term attributes that 
help to identify the user's temporary desires and emotional 
state, such as the user's textual or multiple-choice answers 
to questions whose answers reflect the user's mood. A subset 
of the user's long-term attributes are determined when the 
user first registers with the system, through the use of a rapid 
profiling tree of long-term attributes. In addition, each time 
the user logs on to the system, a subset of the user's 
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short-term attributes are additionally determined, through 
the use of a separate rapid profiling tree that asks about 
short-term attributes. 
Market Research 

A technique similar to rapid profiling is of interest in 5 
market research (or voter research). Suppose that the target 
objects are consumers. A particular attribute in each target 
profile indicates whether the consumer described by that 
target profile has purchased product X. A decision tree can 
be built that attempts to determine what value a consumer 10 
has for this attribute, by consideration of the other attributes 
in the consumer's profile. This decision tree may be tra- 
versed to determine whether additional users are likely to 
purchase product X. More generally, the top few levels of 
the decision tree provide information, valuable to advertisers 15 
who are planning mass-market or direct-mail campaigns, 
about the most significant characteristics of consumers of 
product X. 

Similar information can alternatively be extracted from a 
collection of consumer profiles without recourse to a deci- 20 
sion tree, by considering attributes one at a time, and 
identifying those attributes- on which product X's consumers 
differ significantly from its non-consumers. These tech- 
niques serve to characterize consumers of a particular prod- 
uct; they can be equally well applied to voter research or 25 
other survey research, where the objective is to characterize 
those individuals from a given set of surveyed individuals 
who favor a particular candidate, hold a particular opinion, 
belong to a articular demographic group, or have some other 
set of distinguishing attributes. Researchers may wish to 30 
purchase batches of analyzed or unanalyzed user profiles 
from which personal identifying information has been 
removed. As with any statistical database, statistical conclu- 
sions can be drawn, and relationships between attributes can 
be elucidated using knowledge discovery techniques which 35 
are well known in the art. 

CONSUMER-BASED BETTER BUSINESS 
BUREAU 

In the case of profiling new products, a decision tree may 40 
be useful for determining its profile quickly (for example if 
certain general attributes are known about the product). 
Rapid profiling may also be used to automatically present a 
selection of attributes (of at least two) with which a user 
selects which attribute most aptly describes the product 45 
and/or provides a weighted value of its relevance thereto. 
Alternatively, the decision tree presents (for each node) at 
least one exemplar item which the user rates indicating the 
degree of similarity between the system presented item(s) 
and the new item of interest. Additionally, for the sake of 50 
optimizing the confidence of the users being surveyed, the 
decision tree may also identify the user whose profiles 
suggest the greatest degree of similarity with the attributes 
or items being presented as queries. In one variation in this 
regard, the system selects users which are most familiar with 55 
two or more competitive products. The system performs a 
rapid profiling of these users, however, for product attributes 
which are most relevant to both products (which is produced 
from the result of combining or averaging both product 
profiles). Example attributes which are most telling about 60 
the user's perception of comparative value and quality when 
making a selection may include: performance, aesthetics, 
comfort, convenience of use, value; overall satisfaction, 
personal preference, as well as other relevant specific prod- 
uct attributes which may be determined as a part of the 65 
user's profile. By applying this technique over multiple 
product brands within a given category, a relative, compara- 



tive measure can be determined through averaging of results 
across all participating users on an attribute specific basis. 
Using the techniques described above which allow for 
pseudonymous credentialing of users or organizations by 
other entities, these evaluation based attributes may be 
automatically ascribed to each product in the form of 
credentials, also manually ascribed comments or descrip- 
tions may be (provided and subsequently rated by other 
users) to further leverage consumer participation in adding 
characterization attributes to a given product's or entities 
profile. These averaged consumer rating based credentials 
also act as a means of normalizing biased opinions or rogue 
attempts to defame a product or entity and thus are used to 
substantiate claims which consumers have provided and 
other consumers have substantiated either in the form of 
on-line or off-line advertisements and coupons. Comparative 
ratings of competitive products are achievable by targeting 
users which have experience with (two or more) products 
being compared. The most relevant attributes which both 
products share are presented using these rapid profiling 
techniques. In order to develop a truly robust statistically 
confident comparison across all products on an attribute by 
attribute basis, it is important to use this comparative prod- 
uct rating approach, to identify automatically which product 
comparisons are most statistically relevant in order to pro- 
vide statistical confidence for all products being evaluated 
(in this comparative product context) to validation of the 
values of each attribute using different combinations of 
product comparisons is important in order to assure statis- 
tical confidence (between different users). These rated 
attribute credentials may also be segmented by user types 
using knowledge discovery techniques. For example, it is 
possible that users of a certain demographic, product affinity 
or other attribute type may have different preferences 
demands or expectations, thus may evaluate a product's 
overall quality or value (or other product attribute) differ- 
ently. Additionally, these credentials may be provided as 
resolution credentials, for example in combination with a 
credential provided by a neutral third party which proves 
that the user is in good standing with its customers (that a 
"significant" number of complaints were not submitted). 
Brokerage exchanges which match buyers and sellers and/or 
act as a directory thereof may wish to apply these techniques 
in order to provide users with some unbiased feedback from 
peers about products and services being solicited peer to 
peer rating based resolution credentials. It is also possible to 
automatically present a set of survey questions to a group of 
users who have been previously interacting on-line with 
another user. Because of the subjective nature involved in 
characterizing individuals based upon their personal, or even 
professional proficiencies and weaknesses, human involve- 
ment in providing manual characterizations of a sample of 
users is necessary. The nature of the interaction (an 
associate, professional, personal, or social) may be deter- 
mined through automatic means (based on the content 
profiles of dialogues and lists of "similar" users which they 
interact with) in order to automatically ascribe an associative 
attribute which identifies both other individuals, his/her 
relationship with the user and the nature of their interaction. 
Individuals may be automatically presented with targeted 
questions appropriate to the nature thereof in accordance 
with their mutual relationship through anticipation of which 
attributes or queries other individuals (like friends, 
associates, business partners or employers) are most likely 
to request in the future. These questions are ideally 
requested from multiple users, their values are then averaged 
and may be ascribed to that user as resolution credentials. In 
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case of disputes mediation by a judicating third party may be 
required. Additionally, the system may further anticipate the 
types of questions which are most likely to be requested by 
other users in the future. This approach may also be used by 
the system to profile skills sets, qualifications, issues of 5 
personality, character or qualification to perform a particular 
task. It may also direct queries to the users most likely to be 
qualified knowledgeable in certain popular domains, which 
are most likely to be relevant (and thus anticipate the types 
of queries that other users are likely to request. Similarly, 10 
users may be used to answer questions or provide descrip- 
tive characterizations of certain tasks or queries using rapid 
profiling in this way as well. Thus, tasks, (consulting on the 
internet, intranet, etc.) may be profiled according to the types 
of users who ascribe, subjective, or objective attributes to 15 
best describe the task, or attributes may be ascribed which 
characterize the most appropriate individuals according to 
their professional qualifications or other relevant attributes, 
such as the tasks which they have successfully performed. 
Accordingly, task attributes may also be conveyed to the 20 
best candidates to whom these tasks are directed. As 
suggested, task performance may be manually evaluated in 
order to provide the system with a source of performance 
based relevance feedback. The users who submitted the task 
offers are given the opportunity to provide an evaluation of 25 
the level of the quality of the work (or query response) as 
well as overall satisfaction regarding the response to the 
request offer. The requester may provide an evaluation in the 
form of a set of feedback comments. Additionally, the rapid 
profiling technique will automatically generate a set of the 30 
most relevant attributes in the form of a survey which allow 
the user to rate the attributes according to each relevant 
attribute parameter as perceived by the user. (These 
attributes may, of course, include those which are humanly 
ascribed as well). Unlike the method for automatic query 35 
routing the current system for finding optimal user skill 
profiles to match the particular submitted task description, 
the current system potentially embodies a much more com- 
plex knowledge construction requiring precision-oriented 
statistical knowledge about the nature of the user's numer- 40 
ous skill sets and the submitted tasks. 

It may be very useful to use associative attributes to 
identify the relevant words in the task description and users 
who successfully provided solutions and responses to simi- 
larly described tasks in the past. According to the previously 45 
described techniques of the patent, the collection of target 
objects in this particular information domain include task 
descriptions; solutions to the requests, individuals who have 
provided solutions to those tasks, individuals whose profiles 
qualify them for solving particular problem types, and 50 
individuals who are most likely to have a need for solution 
to a particular type of problem. As suggested each of these 
types of target objects may constitute the information space 
of the presently described system for customized electronic 
identification of desirable objects. Thus in order to augment 55 
the search retrieval process the user may also be directed to 
potentially useful information through, menu browsing and 
search query navigation (and nearest neighbor, target object 
to target object) navigation down or across the menu as well 
as the current matching of appropriate users with requests 60 
are herein described. Accordingly, as relevant in the other 
informational domains (if the target object profiles) and the 
similarity between target objects is not statistically confident 
the system will cross correlate the statistical data from other 
informational domains in order to assign the most appropri- 65 
ate profile for each of target object for which a sparse data 
problem currently exists. In a more advanced embodiment, 
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profiling of target objects in this complex domain may be 
further enhanced by establishing exception in the form of 
special appropriateness function rules between the textual, 
descriptive, and numeric attributes of those targeted objects 
(e.g. the qualification of the users, the textual attributes in 
the description of each task, and the evaluative description 
of the recipients of the task solutions provided. As in other 
informational domains, the exception rules which apply to a 
particular domain are given priority over those which apply 
to another domain. (Again, where cross correlation statistics 
are given second priority in order to maximize statistical 
confidence). Such exception rules may include (but are not 
limited to) giving special relevance between a word attribute 
based upon the sequence in which those textual attributes 
appear in the description, (or in the presence or absence of 
a numeric attribute in combination with a numeric attribute 
or a textual attribute). (These associations may also be based 
on their relative frequencies in the text as well) or more 
complex rules may be established automatically. 
Furthermore, if the combination of words appear, and the 
request is from a particular user it is likely that a particular 
detailed target profile is appropriate for the target object. By 
definition, exception rules apply exceptions in the weighting 
values of attributes or an attribute with an exception is 
present (or at least one of) at least three attributes which are 
present in a particular (user or target object) profile whose 
attribute weighting influence upon another attribute would 
not otherwise be recognized in a pure (non-rule based) 
statistical model (customized) profiles of requests which is 
specific to each user may be used as each user may submit 
similar requests in a different descriptive manner (with 
varying word usage). The user's needs may also vary based 
upon the context of what actions the user has recently 
performed e.g., searching through particular topics of the 
World Wide Web, searching through e-mail, conversing with 
particular users about a particular topic of engaging in these 
activities at certain times or in conjunction with any of the 
above which may indicate the context of the user's mode of 
activities such as work, leisure or academics. If a particular 
combination of words appears and it is from a particular 
request as part of the description of a request from a 
particular individual, the relevance of each attribute com- 
ponent of the request may be different to some degree than 
the request from a different individual (wherein this case 
these exception rules are relevant to particular users). 
Accordingly, the sequence of words which appear (for a 
particular word combination) may be suggestive of the 
relative importance of particular words to one another or to 
a particular solution or a particular individual. Accordingly 
in the application to matching queries or tasks with users 
according to their qualifications for the particular combina- 
tion of qualifying credentials which a user possesses may 
indicate an exception rule either between particular 
credentials, between credentials and individual tasks (or 
between credentials and textual attributes in the text of task 
descriptions). Exception rules are not applicable for asso- 
ciative attributes which associate target objects users (or 
both) via the present similarity based techniques. 

SUPPORTING ARCHITECTURE 

The following section describes the preferred computer 
and network architecture for implementing the methods 
described in this patent. 
Electronic Media System Architecture 

FIG. 1 illustrates in block diagram form the overall 
architecture of an electronic media system, known in the art, 
in which the system for customized electronic identification 
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of desirable objects of the present invention can be used to 
provide user customized access to target objects that are 
available via the electronic media system. In particular, the 
electronic media system comprises a data communication 
facility that interconnects a plurality of users with a number 
of information servers. The users are typically individuals, 
whose personal computers (terminals) T^-T,, are connected 
via a data communications link, such as a modem and a 
telephone connection established in well-known fashion, to 
a telecommunication network N. User information access 
software is resident on the user's personal computer and 
serves to communicate over the data communications link 
and the telecommunication network N with one of the 
plurality of network vendors V 1 _ vt (America Online, 
Prodigy, CompuServe, other private companies or even 
universities) who provide data interconnection service with 
selected ones of the information servers Ij-I^ The user can, 
by use of the user information access software, interact with 
the information servers I 2 -I m to request and obtain access to 
data that resides on mass storage systems -SS m that are part 
of the information server apparatus. New data is input to this 
system y users via their personal computers T 1 -J n and by 
commercial information services by populating their mass 
storage systems SS 1 -SS m with commercial data. Each user 
terminal and the information servers Ij-I^ have 

phone numbers or IP addresses on the network N which 
enable a data communication link to be established between 
a particular user terminal Tj-T M and the selected information 
server Ij-I^. A user's electronic mail address also uniquely 
identifies the user and the user's network vendor Vj-V* in 
an industry-standard format such as: username@aol.com or 
username@netcom.com. The network vendors V y -V k pro- 
vide access passwords for their subscribers (selected users), 
through which the users can access the information servers 
Ii-I m . The subscribers pay the network vendors V a -V^ for 
the access services on a fee schedule that typically includes 
a monthly subscription fee and usage based charges. A 
difficulty with this system is that there are numerous infor- 
mation servers Ij-I m located around the world, each of 
which provides access to a set of information of differing 
format, content and topics and via a cataloging system that 
is typically unique to the particular information server Ij-I^,. 
The information is comprised of individual "files," which 
can contain audio data, video data, graphics data, text data, 
structured database data and combinations thereof. In the 
terminology of this patent, each target object is associated 
with a unique file: for target objects that are informational in 
nature and can be digitally represented, the file directly 
stores the informational content of the target object, while 
for target objects that are not stored electronically, such as 
purchasable goods, the file contains an identifying descrip- 
tion of the target object. Target objects stored electronically 
as text files can include commercially provided news 
articles, published documents, letters, user-generated 
documents, descriptions of physical objects, or combina- 
tions of these classes of data. The organization of the files 
containing the information and the native format of the data 
contained in files of the same conceptual type may vary by 
information server I a — 

Thus, a user can have difficulty in locating files that 
contain the desired information, because the information 
may be contained in files whose information server catalog- 
ing may not enable the user to locate them. Furthermore, 
there is no standard catalog that defines the presence and 
services provided by all information servers Ij-I^,. A user 
therefore does not nave simple access to information but 
must expend a significant amount of time and energy to 
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excerpt a segment of the information that may be relevant to 
the user from the plethora of information that is generated 
and populated on this system. Even if the user commits the 
necessary resources to this task, existing information 

5 retrieval processes lack the accuracy and efficiency to ensure 
that the user obtains the desired information. It is obvious 
that within the constructs of this electronic media system, 
the three modules of the system for customized electronic 
identification of desirable objects can be implemented in a 

10 distributed manner, even with various modules being imple- 
mented on and/or by different vendors within the electronic 
media system. For example, the information servers Ij-I m 
can include the target profile generation module while the 
network vendors Vj-V fc may implement the user profile 

15 generation module, the target profile interest summary gen- 
eration module, and/or the profile processing module. A 
module can itself be implemented in a distributed manner, 
with numerous nodes being present in the network N, each 
node serving a population of users in a particular geographic 

20 area. The totality of these nodes comprises the functionality 
of the particular module. Various other partitions of the 
modules and their functions are possible and the examples 
provided herein represent illustrative examples and are not 
intended to limit the scope of the claimed invention. For the 

25 purposes of pseudonymous creation and update of users* 
target profile interest summaries (as described below), the 
vendors V^V* may be augmented with some number of 
proxy servers, which provide a mechanism for ongoing 
pseudonymous access and profile building through the 

30 method described herein. At least one trusted validation 
server must be in place to administer the creation of pseud- 
onyms in the system. 

An important characteristic of this system for customized 
electronic identification of desirable objects is its 

35 responsiveness, since the intended use of the system is in an 
interactive mode. The system utility grows with the number 
of the users and this ncreases the number of possible 
consumer/product relationships between users and target 
objects. A system that serves a large group of users must 

40 maintain interactive performance and the disclosed method 
for profiling and clustering target objects and users can in 
turn be used for optimizing the distribution of data among 
the members of a virtual community and through a data 
communications network, based on users' target profile 

45 interest summaries. 

Network Elements and System Characteristics 

The various processors interconnected by the data com- 
munication network N as shown in FIG. 1 can be divided 
into two classes and grouped as illustrated in FIG, 2: clients 

50 and servers. The clients Cl-Cn are individual user's com- 
puter systems which are connected to servers S1-S5 at 
various times via data communications links. Each of the 
clients Ci is typically associated with a single server Sj, but 
these associations can change over time. The clients Cl-Cn 

55 both interface with users and produce and retrieve files to 
and from servers. The clients Cl-Cn are not necessarily 
continuously on-line, since they typically serve a single user 
and can be movable systems, such as laptop computers, 
which can be connected to the data communications network 

60 N at any of a number of locations. Clients could also be a 
variety of other computers, such as computers and kiosks 
providing access to customized information as well as 
targeted advertising to many users, where the users identify 
themselves with passwords or with smart cards. A server Si 

65 is a computer system that is presumed to be continuously 
on-line and functions to both collect files from various 
sources on the data communication network N for access by 
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local clients Cl-Cn and collect files from local clients 
Cl-Cn for access by remote clients. The server Si is 
equipped with persistent storage, such as a magnetic disk 
data storage medium, and are interconnected with other 
servers via data communications links. The data com muni- s 
cations links can be of arbitrary topology and architecture, 
and are described herein for the purpose of simplicity as 
point-to-point links or, more precisely, as virtual point-to- 
point links. The servers S1-S5 comprise the network ven- 
dors VI- Vk as well as the information servers Ij-I^ of FIG. 10 
1 and the functions performed by these two classes of 
modules can be merged to a greater or lesser extent in a 
single server Si or distributed over a number of servers in the 
data communication network N. Prior to proceeding with the 
description of the preferred embodiment of the invention, a is 
number of terms are defined. FIG. 3 illustrates in block 
diagram form a representation of an arbitrarily selected 
network topology for a plurality of servers A-D, each of 
which is interconnected to at least one other server and 
typically also to a plurality of clients p-s. Servers A-D are 20 
interconnected by a collection of point to point data com- 
munications links, and server A is connected to client r, 
server B is connected to clients p-q, while server D is 
connected to client s. Servers transmit encrypted or unen- 
crypted messages amongst themselves: a message typically 25 
contains the textual and/or graphic information stored in a 
particular file, and also contains data which describe the type 
and origin of this file, the name of the server that is supposed 
to receive the message, and the purpose for which the file 
contents are being transmitted. Some messages are not 30 
associated with any file, but are sent by one server to other 
servers for control reasons, for example to request transmis- 
sion of a file or to announce the availability of a new file. 
Messages can be forwarded by a server to another server, as 
in the case where server A transmits a message to server D 35 
via a relay node of either server C or servers B, C. It is 
generally preferable to have multiple paths through the 
network, with each path being characterized by its perfor- 
mance capability and cost to enable the network N to 
optimize traffic routing. In one particular implementation 40 
which is increasingly used on the World Wide Web, "chan- 
nels" of content are used to enable users to select topically 
relevant areas of interest (e.g., National Geographic, Forbes, 
The Wall Street Journal, USA Today, The Disney Channel, 
Wired, CNN). These channels may be either accessed on 45 
demand, downloaded in advance to the user (as part of a 
"virtual" subscription) or selectively retrieved wherein the 
user's profile dictates the items selected. In this approach the 
items may be actively prefetched or filtered from a live chat 
stream. Similarly the current methods for the custom news 50 
filter may be used in this application to selectively filter and 
present the most relevant programming selections to the 
user, thus creating a "virtual channel". The basis for this 
concept (using a one way down stream delivery architecture) 
was detailed in paten pending. 55 

In accordance with the techniques presently suggested, 
just as categories of information contain profiles, the most 
appropriate information (e.g., news information) can be 
automatically routed to the most appropriate category. Simi- 
larly content may be automatically routed to the most 60 
appropriate virtual channels which appeal to a particular 
type of audience (not only based on its content, but more 
subjective criteria as well) offering a unique multi media 
experience, writing or commentary style of its authors, etc. 
For this reason it may be most appropriate to initially gather 65 
relevance feedback of which users access the information in 
order to develop statistical confidence as to its associative 
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attributes before it is routed to a particular channel. For 
example, in this regard as with the presently described 
techniques for customizing content through indexing, navi- 
gation and delivery from the entire scope of available 
information on the Internet, the scope of information may be 
narrowed to that of a particular channel. Additionally, 
because considerable overlap of content may occur between 
channels, authors and editors of a particular channel may use 
this technique to select the most desirable content from 
which appropriate editing and revisions may be performed 
as desired. These channels ideally are presented in combi- 
nation with virtual communities (e.g., virtual text and voice 
chat rooms). They may accordingly be navigated to/from as 
part of the 3-D representation of the surrounding informa- 
tion space. For example virtual chat room associated with a 
news channel may incorporate scheduled live interviews 
with news reporters (or news makers) who had covered (or 
had been involved in) a particular story or combination of 
stories during which time participants may submit questions 
or comments (pseudonymously if desired). Polls may be 
taken about these users views on each particular event or 
controversial issues that are newsworthy. As suggested, 
preference based attributes, demographics and psychologi- 
cal user attributes may be statistically correlated with certain 
news from survey question responses or as otherwise sub- 
mitted (such as in the form of active comments about that 
particular issue). Because questions and comments from 
many users may bombard a particular chat room, automated 
methods may be used to more efficiently manage large 
quantities of data. Specifically, the system may apply the 
following techniques: 

1. Real time automatic identification of similar queries or 
comments which had been previously submitted (using 
statistical NLP or deeper NLU techniques). Once a user 
has submitted a question or comment, the system 
instantaneously indexes any similar item(s) previously 
submitted, automatically notifies the user that the user's 
submission has been canceled and automatically 
retrieves the previously submitted response to that 
previously submitted item. In the context of an ascribed 
posting to news groups currently known techniques 
such as auto-FAQ are able to generate FAQs automati- 
cally. For either live chat or (asynchronous) 
newsgroups, this technique may instead be used to 
eliminate redundancy by identifying (by indexing in 
real time via statistical NLP) pre-existing similar cor- 
respondences to those which are about to be initiated. 

2. Automatically determine the predicted value of a user's 
comments and responses. This may be determined as 
the product of number and length of comments sub- 
mitted in response to that user's postings, as well as the 
estimated predicted value of the response based upon 
the estimated value of that associated particular respon- 
dent's knowledge within the knowledge domain of the 
content profile of that response as well as the time that 
users spend reading the posting from the user's interest 
profile. Again, the relevance of this factor is also the 
product of the reader's knowledge within the knowl- 
edge domain of the content profile of the user's mes- 
sage. In the application to a future guest or moderator 
of a bulletin board or chat room (or a variation thereof 
called a "virtual talk show" in which the moderator 
fields questions by participants) the most predictively 
"valuable" questions, comments and/or responses are 
selectively prioritized for submission and reading (if a 
response) by the other participants. For the newsgroup 
application, items which are highest priority are pre- 
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sented first, responses to the same which are of highest be used freely and without inhibition by users without fear 
priority are posted. Additionally, an item which is very of invasion of privacy. It is likely that user s desire that some, 
similar though not as "valued" may also receive a lower if not all, of the user-specific information in their user 
value score which is less valuable though more unlike profiles and target profile interest summaries remain 
other items. In the application to live chat because the 5 confidential, to be disclosed only under certain circum- 
associative attribute of the list of readers of the item is stances related to certain types of transactions and according 
unavailable (in real time) instead, the real time profiling to their personal wishes for differing levels of confidentiality 
of the message is performed and any predictive value regarding their purchases and expressed interests, 
estimated based upon that user's determined skill However, complete privacy and inaccessibility of user 
(value) within the knowledge domain of his/her mes- 10 transactions and profile summary information would hinder 
sage. Additionally, value estimation may be converted implementation of the system for customized electronic 
to actual price values (using the exchange of soft identification of desirable objects and would deprive the user 
currency) as a variation of the price point determination of many of the advantages derived through the system's use 
scheme. In this regard, dialogues, users submitted of user-specific information. In many cases, complete and 
queries, and anticipated responses thereto are appro- 15 total privacy is not desired by all parties to a transaction. For 
priately matched, priced (value appraised), a "net bal- example, a buyer may desire to be targeted for certain 
ance" is automatically determined for each informa- mailings that describe products that are related to his or her 
tional exchange (or transaction) and each user's interests, and a seller may desire to target users who are 
"account" is debited or credited accordingly. If desired, predicted to be interested in the goods and services that the 
participants external to a particular transaction may 20 seller provides. Indeed, the usefulness of the technology 
passively observe the net cost of each transaction, the described herein is contingent upon the ability of the system 
price and, if the user perceives the estimated value to be to collect and compare data about many users and many 
inappropriate, he/she may submit a suggested modifi- target objects. A compromise between total user anonymity 
cation of its value. These recommendations may be and total public disclosure of the user's search profiles or 
averaged in order to determine the most appropriate net 25 target profile interest summary is a pseudonym. A pseud- 
transaction value. Again the relevance may be adjusted onym is an artifact that allows a service provider to com- 
to the recommendation in accordance with the skill of municate with users and build and accumulate records of 
that user within that knowledge domain for determining their preferences over time, while at the same time remain - 
the actual modified value. This approach may be ing ignorant of the users' true identities, so that users can 
applied also on the context of Intranet (or multi- 30 keep their purchases or preferences private. A second and 
organizational Intranet). equally important requirement of a pseudonym system is 
Several applications to bandwidth content delivery may be that it provide for digital credentials, which are used to 
included, including video on demand wherein video and guarantee that the user represented by a particular pseud- 
audio programming content may be delivered to the user. onym has certain properties. These credentials may be 
Techniques for customizing program guide selections to 35 granted on the basis of result of activities and transactions 
users have been detailed in the patent pending patent entitled conducted by means of the system for customized electronic 
"System and Method for Scheduling Broadcast and Access identification of desirable objects, or on the basis of other 
to Video Program and Other Data" Using Customer Pro- activities and transactions conducted on the network N of 
files". The present system may readily be applicable to radio the present system, on the basis of users' activities outside 
programming sent over cable (or the Internet). Particularly 40 of network N. For example, a service provider may require 
for short programming selections like music, music video proof that the purchaser has sufficient funds on deposit at 
and short audio or multimedia segments, it is desirable to his/her bank, which might possibly not be on a network, 
automate the selection process by creating a "virtual chan- before agreeing to transact business with that user. The user, 
nel" of selections which are retrieved sequentially. As pre- therefore, must provide the service provider with proof of 
viously described, existing channels may be accessible to 45 funds (a credential) from the bank, while still not disclosing 
users on the WWW. These techniques for automated sequen- the user's true identity to the service provider, 
tial of retrieval of content may be another implementation of Our method solves the above problems by combining the 
another channel (e.g., using cable as a high bandwidth pseudonym granting and credential transfer methods taught 
transmission medium to access a video server on the by D. Chaum and J. H. Evertse, in the paper titled "A secure 
WWW). Another application of this architecture could be 50 and privacy-protecting protocol for transmitting personal 
use of a client processor in a video store which receives information between organizations," with the implementa- 
purchases from the user's account, is maintained on the local tion of a set of one or more proxy servers distributed 
server and the similarity measurements are processed locally throughout the network N. Each proxy server, for example 
or performed by a video server which may deliver high S2 in FIG. 2, is a server which communicates with clients 
bandwidth video, audio (e.g., music) or multi media soft- 55 and other servers S5 in the network either directly or through 
ware to a compact disc at the store which is customized to anonymizing mix paths as detailed in the paper by D. Chaum 
the user's preferences. If user purchasing records don't yet titled "Untraceable Electronic Mail, Return Addresses, and 
exist or are not complete, the rapid profiling system may Digital Pseudonyms," published in Communications of the 
construct the user's profile. This system may be imple- ACM, Volume 24, Number 2, February 1981. Any server in 
mented as a stand alone credit card or smart card enabled 60 the network N may be configured to act as a proxy server in 
kiosk which may be equipped with (for example) the cur- addition to its other functions. Each proxy server provides 
rently described menu navigation and query techniques. service to a set of users, which set is termed the "user base" 
Proxy Servers and Pseudonymous Transactions of that proxy server. A given proxy server provides three 
while the method of using target profile interest summa- sorts of service to each user U in its user base, as follows: 
ries presents many advantages to both target object provid- 65 1 . The first finction of the proxy server is to bidirectionally 
ers and users, there are important privacy issues for both transfer communications between user U and other 
users and providers that must be resolved if the system is to entities such as information servers (possibly including 
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the proxy server itself) and/or other users. Specifically, action systems to make Big-Brother obsolete", published in 

letting S denote the server that is directly associated the Communications of the ACM, 28(10), October 1985; 

with user U's client processor, the proxy server com- pp. 1030-1044, incorporated herein, provides for a mecha- 

municates with server S (and thence with user U), n is m to enforce protection against this type of behavior 

either through anonymizing mix paths that obscure the 5 through the use of resolution credentials, which are creden- 

identity of server S and user U, in which case the proxy tials that are periodically provided to individuals contingent 

server knows user U only through a secure pseudonym, upon their behaving consistent with the agreed upon terms 

or else through a conventional virtual point-to-point 0 f service between the user and information provider and 

connection, in which case the proxy server knows user network vendor entities (such as regular payment for ser- 

U by user U's address at server S, which address may 10 vices rendered, civil conduct, etc.). For the user's safety, if 

be regarded as a non-secure pseudonym for user U. the issuer of a resolution credential refuses to grant this 

2. A second function of the proxy server is to record resolution credential to the user, then the refusal may be 
user-specific information associated with user U. This appealed to an adjudicating third party. The integrity of the 
user-specific information includes a user profile and user profiles and target profile interest summaries stored on 
target profile interest summary for user U, as well as a 15 proxy servers is important: if a seller relies on such user- 
list of access control instructions specified by userU, as specific information to deliver promotional offers or other 
described below, and a set of one-time return addresses material to a particular class of users, but not to other users, 
provided by user U that can be used to send messages then the user-specific information must be accurate and 
to user U without knowing user U's true identity. All of untampered with in any way. The user may likewise wish to 
this user-specific information is stored in a database 20 ensure that other parties not tamper with the user's user 
that is keyed by user U's pseudonym (whether secure profile and target profile interest summary, since such modi- 
or non-secure) on the proxy server. fication could degrade the system's ability to match the user 

3. A third function of the proxy server is to act as a with the most appropriate target objects. This is done by 
selective forwarding agent for unsolicited communica- providing for the user to apply digital signatures to the 
tions that are addressed to user U: the proxy server 25 control messages sent by the user to the proxy server. Each 
forwards some such communications to user U and pseudonym is paired with a public cryptographic key and a 
rejects others, in accordance with the access control private cryptographic key, where the private key is known 
instructions specified by user U. only to the user who holds that pseudonym; when the user 

Our combined method allows a given user to use either a sends a control message to a proxy server under a given 
single pseudonym in all transactions where he or she wishes 30 pseudonym, the proxy server uses the pseudonym's public 
to remain pseudonymous, or else different pseudonyms for key to verify that the message has been digitally signed by 
different types of transactions. In the latter case, each service someone who knows the pseudonym's private key. This 
provider might transact with the user under a different prevents other parties from masquerading as the user, 
pseudonym for the user. More generally, a coalition of Our approach, as disclosed in this application, provides an 
service providers, all of whom match users with the same 35 improvement over the prior art in privacy-protected pseud- 
genre of target objects, might agree to transact with the user onymny for network subscribers such as taught in U.S. Pat. 
using a common pseudonym, so that the target profile No. 5,245,656, which provides for a name translator station 
interest summary associated with that pseudonym would be to act as an intermediary between a service provider and the 
complete with respect to said genre of target objects. When user. However, while U.S. Pat. No. 5,245,656 provides that 
a user employs several pseudonyms in order to transact with 40 the information transmitted between the end user U and the 
different coalitions of service providers, the user may freely service provider be doubly encrypted, the fact that a rela- 
choose a proxy server to service each pseudonym; these tionship exists between user U and the service provider is 
proxy servers may be the same or different. known to the name translator, and this fact could be used to 

From the service provider's perspective, our system pro- compromise user U, for example if the service provider 

vides security, in that it can guarantee that users of a service 45 specializes in the provision of content that is not deemed 

are legitimately entitled to the services used and that no user acceptable by user U's peers. The method of U.S. Pat. No. 

is using multiple pseudonyms to communicate with the same 5,245,656 also omits a method for the convenient updating 

provider. This uniqueness of pseudonyms is important for of pseudonymous user profile information, such as is pro- 

the purposes of this application, since the transaction infor- vided in this application, and does not provide for assurance 

mation gathered for a given individual must represent a 50 of unique and credentialed registration of pseudonyms from 

complete and consistent picture of a single user's activities a credentialing agent as is also provided in this application, 

with respect to a given service provider or coalition of and does not provide a means of access control to the user 

service providers; otherwise, a user's target profile interest based on profile information and conditional access as will 

summary and user profile would not be able to represent the be subsequently described. The method described by Loeb et 

user's interests to other parties as completely and accurately 55 al. also does not describe any provision for credentials, such 

as possible. as might be used for authenticating a user's right to access 

The service provider must have a means of protection particular target objects, such as target objects that are 

from users who violate previously agreed upon terms of intended to be available only upon payment of a subscription 

service. For example, if a user that uses a given pseudonym fee, or target objects that are intended to be unavailable to 

engages in activities that violate the terms of service, then 60 younger users, 

the service provider should be able to take action against the Proxy Server Description 

user, such as denying the user service and blacklisting the In order that a user may ensure that some or all of the 

user from transactions with other parties that the user might information in the user's user profile and target profile 

be tempted to defraud. This type of situation might occur interest summary remain dissociated from the user's true 

when a user employs a service provider for illegal activities 65 identity, the user employs as an intermediary any one of a 

or defaults in payments to the service provider. The method number of proxy servers available on the data communica- 

of the paper titled "Security without identification: Trans- tion network N of FIG. 2 (for example, server S2). The 
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proxy servers function to disguise the true identity of the 
user from other parties on the data communication network 
N. The proxy server represents a given user to either single 
network vendors and information servers or coalitions 
thereof A proxy server, e.g. S2, is a server computer with 5 
CPU, main memory, secondary disk storage and network 
communication function and with a database function which 
retrieves the target profile interest summary and access 
control instructions associated with a particular pseudonym 
P, which represents a particular user U, and performs 10 
bi-directional routing of commands, target objects and bill- 
ing information between the user at a given client (e.g. C3) 
and other network entities such as network vendors Vl-Vk 
and information servers Il-Im. Each proxy server maintains 
an encrypted target profile interest summary associated with 15 
each allocated pseudonym in its pseudonym database D. The 
actual user-specific information and the associated pseud- 
onyms need not be stored locally on the proxy server, but 
may alternatively be stored in a distributed fashion and be 
remotely addressable from , the proxy server via point-to- 20 
point connections. 

The proxy server supports two types of bi-directional 
connections: point-to-point connections and pseudonymous 
connections through mix paths, as taught by D. Chaum in the 
paper titled "Untraceable Electronic Mail, Return 25 
Addresses, and Digital Pseudonyms", Communications of 
the ACM, Volume 24, Number 2, February 1981. The 
normal connections between the proxy server and informa- 
tion servers, for example a connection between proxy server 
S2 and information server S4 in FIG. 2, are accomplished 30 
through the point-to-point connection protocols provided by 
network N as described in the "Electronic Media System 
Architecture" section of this application. The normal type of 
point-to-point connections may be used between S2-^S4, for 
example, since the dissociation of the user and the pseud- 35 
onym need only occur between the client C3 and the proxy 
server S2, where the pseudonym used by the user is avail- 
able. Knowing that an information provider such as S4 
communicates with a given pseudonym P on proxy server S2 
does not compromise the true identity of user U. The 40 
bidirectional connection between the user and the proxy 
server S2 can also be a normal point-to-point connection, but 
it may instead be made anonymous and secure, if the user 
desires, though the consistent use of an anonymizing mix 
protocol as taught by D. Chaum in the paper titled "Untrace- 45 
able Electronic Mail, Return Addresses, and Digital 
Pseudonyms", Communications of the ACM, Volume 24, 
Number 2, February 1981. This mix procedure provides 
untraceable secure anonymous mail between to parties with 
blind return addresses through a set of forwarding and return 50 
routing servers termed "mixes". The mix routing protocol, 
as taught in the Chaum paper, is used with the proxy server 
S2 to provide a registry of persistent secure pseudonyms that 
can be employed by users other than user U, by information 
providers Il-Im, by vendors Vl-Vk and by other proxy 55 
servers to communicate with the users in the proxy server's 
user base on a continuing basis. The security provided by 
this mix path protocol is distributed and resistant to traffic 
analysis attacks and other known forms of analysis which 
may be used by malicious parties to try and ascertain the true 60 
identity of a pseudonym bearer. Breaking the protocol 
requires a large number of parties to maliciously collude or 
be cryptographically compromised. In addition an extension 
to the method is taught where the user can include a return 
path definition in the message so the information server S4 65 
can return the requested information to the user's client 
processor C3. We utilize this feature in a novel fashion to 
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provide for access and reachability control under user and 
proxy server control. 

Validation and Allocation of a Unique Pseudonym 

Chaum's pseudonym and credential issuance system, as 
described in a publication by D. Chaum and J. H. Evertse, 
titled "A secure and privacy-protecting protocol for trans- 
mitting personal information between organizations," has 
several desirable properties for use as a component in our 
system. The system allows for individuals to use different 
pseudonyms with different organizations (such as banks and 
coalitions of service providers). The organizations which are 
presented with a pseudonym have no more information 
about the individual than the pseudonym itself and a record 
of previous transactions carried out under that pseudonym. 
Additionally, credentials, which represent facts about a 
pseudonym that an organization is willing to certify, can be 
granted to a particular pseudonym, and transferred to other 
pseudonyms that the same user employs. For, example, the 
user can use different pseudonyms with different organiza- 
tions (or disjoint sets of organizations), yet still present 
credentials that were granted by one organization, under one 
pseudonym, in order to transact with another organization 
under another pseudonym, without revealing that the two 
pseudonyms correspond to the same user. Credentials may 
be granted to provide assurances regarding the pseudonym 
bearer's age, financial status, legal status, and the like. For 
example, credentials signifying "legal adult" may be issued 
to a pseudonym based on information known about the 
corresponding user by the given is suing organization. Then, 
when the credential is transferred to another pseudonym that 
represents the user to another disjoint organization, presen- 
tation of this credential on the other pseudonym can be taken 
as proof of legal adulthood, which might satisfy a condition 
of terms of service. Credential-issuing organizations may 
also certify particular facts about a user's demographic 
profile or target profile interest summary, for example by 
granting a credential that asserts "the bearer of this pseud- 
onym is either well-read or is middle-aged and works for a 
large company"; by presenting this credential to another 
entity, the user can prove eligibility for (say) a discount 
without revealing the user 's personal data to that entity. 

Additionally, the method taught by Chaum provides for 
assurances that no individual may correspond with a given 
organization or coalition of organizations using more than 
one pseudonym; that credentials may not be feasibly forged 
by the user; and t hat credentials may not be transferred from 
one user's pseudonym to a different user's pseudonym. 
Finally, the method provides for expiration of credentials 
and for the issuance of "black marks" against Individuals 
who do not act according to the terms of service that they are 
extended. This is done through the resolution credential 
mechanism as described in Chaum 's work, in which reso- 
lutions are issued periodically by organizations to pseud- 
onyms that are in good standing. If a user is not issued this 
resolution credential by a particular organization or coalition 
of organization, then this user cannot have it available to be 
transferred to other pseudonyms which he uses with other 
organizations. Therefore, the user cannot convince these 
other organizations that he has acted accordance with terms 
of service in other dealings. If this is the case, then the 
organization can use this lack of resolution credential to 
infer that the user is not in good standing in his other 
dealings. In one approach organizations (or other users) may 
issue a list of quality related credentials based upon the 
experience of transaction (or interaction) with the user 
which may act similarly to a letter of recommendation as in 
a resume. If such a credential is issued from multiple 
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organizations, their values become averaged. In an alterna- Comm. ACM 21, February 2, 120-126. Once a user applies 

tive variation organizations may be issued credentials from to server Z for a pseudonym P and is granted a signed 

users such as customers which may be used to indicate to pseudonym signed with the private key SK Z of server Z, the 

other future users quality of service which can be expected following protocol takes place to establish an entry for the 

by subsequent users on the basis of various criteria. In one 5 user U in the proxy server S2's database D. 1. The user now 

approach, the system automatically generated the primary sends proxy server S2 the pseudonym, which has been 

attributes contained in the profile of the user or organization. signed by Z to indicate the authenticity and uniqueness of 

Each attribute is then appropriately rated in order to become the pseudonym. The user also generates a PKp, SKp key pair 

a list of quality related credentials. for use with the granted pseudonym ; where is the private key 

In our implementation, a pseudonym is a data record 10 associated with the pseudonym and PKp is the public key 

consisting of two fields. The first field specifies the address associated with the pseudonym. The user forms a request to 

of the proxy server at which the pseudonym is registered. establish pseudonym P on proxy server S2, by sending the 

The second field contains a unique string of bits (e.g., a signed pseudonym S(P, SK Z ) to the proxy server S2 along 

random binary number) that is associated with a particular with a request to create a new database entry, indexed by P, 

user; credentials take the form of public-key digital signa- 15 and the public key PKp. It envelopes the message and 

tures computed on this number, and the number itself is transmits it to a proxy server S2 through an anonymizing 

issued by a pseudonym administering server Z, as depicted mix path, along with an anonymous return envelope header, 

in FIG. 2, and detailed in a generic form in the paper by D. 2. The proxy server S2 receives the database creation entry 

Chaum and J. H. Evertse, titled "A secure and privacy- request and associated certified pseudonym message. The 

protecting protocol for transmitting personal information 20 proxy server S2 checks to ensure that the requested pseud- 

between organizations/'. It is possible to send information to onym P is signed by server Z and if so grants the request and 

the user holding a given pseudonym, by enveloping the creates a database entry for the pseudonym, as well as 

information in a control message that specifies the pseud- storing the user's public key PKp to ensure that only the user 

onym and is addressed to the proxy server that is named in U can make requests in the future using pseudonym P. 3. The 

the first field of the pseudonym; the proxy server may 25 structure of the user's database entry consists of a user 

forward the information to the user upon receipt of the profile as detailed herein, a target profile interest summary as 

control message. detailed herein, and a Boolean combination of access control 

While the user may use a single pseudonym for all criteria as detailed below, along with the associated public 
transactions, in the more general case a user has a set of key for the pseudonym P. 4. At any time after database entry 
several pseudonyms, each of which represents the user in his 30 for Pseudonym P is established, the user U may provide 
or her interactions with a single provider or coalition of proxy server S2 with credentials on that pseudonym, pro- 
service providers. Each pseudonym in the pseudonym set is vided by third parties, which credentials make certain asser- 
designated for transactions with a different coalition of tions about that pseudonym. The proxy server may verify 
related service providers, and the pseudonyms used with one . those credentials and make appropriate modifications to the 
provider or coalition of providers cannot be linked to the 35 user's profile as required by these credentials, such as 
pseudonyms used with other disjoint coalitions of providers. recording the user's new demographic status as an adult. It 
All of the user's transactions with a given coalition can be may also store those credentials, so that it can present them 
linked by virtue of the fact that they are conducted under the to service providers on the user's behalf 
same pseudonym, and therefore can be combined to define The above steps may be repeated, with either the same or 
a unified picture, in the form of a user profile and a target 40 a different proxy server, each time user U requires a new 
profile interest summary, of the user's interests vis-a-vis the pseudonym for use with a new and disjoint coalition of 
service or services provided by said coalition. There are providers. In practice there is an extremely small probability 
other circumstances for which the use of a pseudonym may that a given pseudonym may have already been allocated by 
be useful and the present description is in no way intended due to the random nature of the pseudonym generation 
to limit the scope of the claimed invention for example, the 45 process carried out by Z. If this highly unlikely event occurs, 
previously described rapid profiling tree could be used to then the proxy server S2 may reply to the user with a signed 
pseudonymously acquire information about the user which message indicating that the generated pseudonym has 
is considered by the user to be sensitive such as that already been allocated, and asking for a new pseudonym to 
information which is of interest to such entitites as insurance be generated. 

companies, medical specialists, family counselors or dating 50 Pseudonymous Control of an Information Server 
services. Once a proxy server S2 has authenticated and registered 
Detailed Protocol a user's pseudonym, the user may begin to use the services 
In our system, the organizations that the user U interacts of the proxy server S2, in interacting with other network 
with are the servers Sl-Sn on the network N. However, entities such as service providers, as exemplified by server 
rather than directly corresponding with each server, the user 55 S4 in FIG. 2, an information service provider node con- 
employs a proxy server, e.g. S2, as an intermediary between nected to the network. The user controls the proxy server S2 
the local server of the user's own client and the information by forming digitally encoded requests that the user subse- 
provider or network vendor. Mix paths as described by D, quently transmits to the proxy server S2 over the network N. 
Chaum in the paper titled "Untraceable Electronic Mail, The nature and format of these requests will vary, since the 
Return Addresses, and Digital Pseudonyms", Communica- 60 proxy server may be used for any of the services described 
tions of the ACM, Volume 24, Number 2, February 1981 in this application, such as the browsing, querying, and other 
allow for untraceability and security between the client, such navigational functions described below, 
as C3, and the proxy server, e.g. S2. Let S(M,K) represent In a generic scenario, the user wishes to communicate 
the digital signing of message M by modular exponentiation under pseudonym P with a particular information provider or 
with key K as detailed in a paper by Rivest, R. L., Shamir, 65 user at address A, where P is a pseudonym allocated to the 
A, and Adleman, L. Titled "A method for obtaining digital user and A is either a public network address at a server such 
signatures and public-key cryptosystems", published in the as S4, or another pseudonym that is registered on a proxy 
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server such as S4. (In the most common version of this 
scenario, address A is the address of an information provider, 
and the user is requesting that the in formation provider send 
target objects of interest.) The user must form a request R to 
proxy server S2, that requests proxy server S2 to send a 5 
message to address Aand to forward the response back to the 
user. The user may thereby communicate with other parties, 
either non-pseudonymous parties, in the case where address 
A is a public network address, or pseudonymous parties, in 
the case where address A is a pseudonym held by, for 
example, a business or another user who prefers to operate 
pseudonymously. 

In other scenarios, the request R to proxy server S2 
formed by the user may have different content. For example, 
request R may instruct proxy server S2 to use the methods 
described later in this description to retrieve from the most 15 
convenient server a particular piece of information that has 
been multicast to many servers, and to send this information 
to the user. Conversely, request R may instruct proxy server 
S2 to multicast to many servers a file associated with a new 
target object provided by the user, as described below. If the 20 
user is a subscriber to the news clipping service described 
below, request R may instruct proxy server S2 to forward to 
the user all target objects that the news clipping service has 
sent to proxy server S2 for the user's attention. If the user is 
employing the active navigation service described below, 2 5 
request R may instruct proxy server S2 to select a particular 
cluster from the hierarchical cluster tree and provide a menu 
of its subclusters to the user, or to activate a query that 
temporarily affects proxy server S2*s record of the user's 
target profile interest summary. If the user is a member of a 30 
virtual community as described below, request R may 
instruct proxy server S2 to forward to the user all messages 
that have been sent to the virtual community. 

Regardless of the content of request R, the user, at client 
C3, initiates a connection to the user's local server SI, and 35 
instructs server SI to send the request R along a secure mix 
path to the proxy server S2, initiating the following sequence 
of actions: 

1. The user's client processor C3 forms a signed message 

S(R, SKp), which is paired with the user's pseudonym 40 5. 
P and (if the request R requires a response) a secure 
one-time set of return envelopes, to form a message M. 
It protects the message M with an multiply enveloped 
route for the outgoing path. The enveloped route s 
provide for secure communication between SI and the 45 6. 
proxy server S2. The message M is enveloped in the 
most deeply nested message and is therefore difficult to 
recover should the message be intercepted by an eaves- 
dropper. 

2. The message M is sent by client C3 to its local server 50 
SI, and is then routed by the data communication 
network N from server SI through a set of mixes as 
dictated by the outgoing envelope set and arrives at the 7. 
selected proxy server S2. 

3. The proxy server S2 separates the received message M 55 
into the request message R, the pseudonym P, and (if 
included) the set of envelopes for the return path. The 
proxy server S2 uses pseudonym P to index and retrieve 
the corresponding record in proxy server S2's database, 
which record is stored in local storage at the proxy 60 
server S2 or on other distributed storage media acces- 
sible to proxy server S2 via the network N. This record 8. 
contains a public key PKp, user-specific information, 

and credentials associated with pseudonym P. The 
proxy server S2 uses the public key PKp to check that 65 
the signed version S(R, SKp) of request message R is 
valid. 
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Provided that the signature on request message R is 
valid, the proxy server S2 acts on the request R. For 
example, in the generic scenario described above, 
request message R includes an embedded message Ml 
and an address A to whom message Ml should be sent; 
in this case, proxy server S2 sends message Ml to the 
server named in address A, such as server S4. The 
communication is done using signed and optionally 
encrypted messages over the normal point to point 
connections provided by the data communication net- 
work N. When necessary in order to act on embedded 
message Ml, server S4 may exchange or be caused to 
exchange further signed and optionally encrypted mes- 
sages with proxy server S2, still over normal point to 
point connections, in order to negotiate the release of 
user-specific information and credentials from proxy 
server S2. In particular, server S4 may require server S2 
to supply credentials proving that the user is entitled to 
the information requested — for example, proving that 
the user is a subscriber in good standing to a particular 
information service, that the user is old enough to 
legally receive adult material, and that the user has been 
offered a particular discount (by means of a special 
discount credential issued to the user's pseudonym). 
Such a special discount credential may be automati- 
cally provided by a trusted process residing in the 
proxy server i.e. the price point algorithm. In one 
approach, this special discount credential may persist 
so long as the trusted process on the proxy server 
allows it to (that provides access to an appropriate 
discount by that user, this may be termed "digital 
coupon"). In another variation, the terms of the special 
discount credential may vary in accordance with certain 
user actions (which are pre -specified to the user) e.g. 
automatically modifying the degree or nature of the 
discount in response to user purchasing behavior 
towards that vendor or product (or jointly marketed 
products or a vendor consortium). This may be termed 
a "digital shopper's card". 

If proxy server S2 has sent a message to a server S4 and 
server S4 has created a response M2 to message Ml to 
be sent to the user, then server S4 transmits the 
response M2 to the proxy server S2 using normal 
network point-o -point connections. 
The proxy server S2, upon receipt of the response M2, 
creates a return message Mr comprising the response 
M2 embedded in the return envelope set that was 
earlier transmitted to proxy server S2 by the user in the 
original message M. It transmits the return message Mr 
along the pseudonymous mix path specified by this 
return envelope set, so that the response M2 reaches the 
user at the user's client processor C3. 
The response M2 may contain a request for electronic 
payment to the information server S4. The user may 
then respond by means of a message M3 transmitted by 
the same means as described for message Ml above, 
which message M3 encloses some form of anonymous 
payment. Alternatively, the proxy server may respond 
automatically with such a payment, which is debited 
from an account maintained by the proxy server for this 
user. 

Either the response message M2 from the information 
server S4 to the user, or a subsequent message sent by 
the proxy server S2 to the user, may contain advertising 
material that is related to the user's request and/or is 
targeted to the user. Typically, if the user has just 
retrieved a target object X, then (a) either proxy server 
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S2 or information server S4 determines a weighted set 
of advertisements that are "associated with" target 
object X (b) a subset of this set is chosen randomly, 
where the weight of an advertisement is proportional to 
the probability that it is included in the subset, and (c) s 
proxy server S2 selects from this subset just those 
advertisements that the user is most likely to be inter- 
ested in. In the variation where proxy server S2 deter- 
mines the set of advertisements associated with target 
object X, then this set typically consists of all adver- 
tisements that the proxy server's owner has been paid 
to disseminate and whose target profiles are within a 
threshold similarity distance of the target profile of 
target object X. In the variation where proxy server S4 
determines the set of advertisements associated with 
target object X advertisers typically purchase the right 15 
to include advertisements in this set. In either case, the 
weight of an advertisement is determined by the 
amount that an advertiser is willing to pay. Following 
step (c), proxy server S2 retrieves the selected adver- 
tising material and transmits it to the user's client 20 
processor C3, where it will be displayed to the user, 
within a specified length of time after it is received, by 
a trusted process running on the user's client processor 
C3. When proxy server S2 transmits an advertisement, 
it sends a message to the advertiser, indicating that the 2 s 
advertisement has been transmitted to a user with a 
particular predicted level of interest. The message may 
also indicate the identity of target object X. In return, 
the advertiser may transmit an electronic payment to 
proxy server S2; proxy server S2 retains a service fee 3Q 
for itself, optionally forwards a service fee to informa- 
tion server S4, and the balance is forwarded to the user 
or used to credit the user's account on the proxy server. 
9. If the response M2 contains or identifies a target object, 
the passive and/or active relevance feedback that the 
user provides on this object is tabulated by a process on 35 
the user's client processor C3. A summary of such 
relevance feedback information, digitally signed by 
client processor C3 with a proprietary private key 
SK^, is periodically transmitted through an a secure 
mix path to the proxy server S2, whereupon the search 40 
profile generation module 202 resident on server S2 
updates the appropriate target profile interest summary 
associated with pseudonym P, provided that the signa- 
ture on the summary message can be authenticated with 
the corresponding public key PK^ which is available 45 
to all tabulating process that are ensured to have 
integrity. 

When a consumer enters into a financial relationship with 
a particular information server based on both parties agree- 
ing to terms for the relationship, a particular pseudonym 50 
may be extended for the consumer with respect to the given 
provider as detailed in the previous section. When entering 
into such a relationship, the consumer and the service 
provider agree to certain terms. However, if the user violates 
the terms of this relationship, the service provider may 55 
decline to provide service to the pseudonym under which it 
transacts with the user. In addition, the service provider has 
the recourse of refusing to provide resolution credentials to 
the pseudonym, and may choose to do so until the pseud- 
onym bearer returns to good standing. 60 
Pre -Fetching of Target Objects 

In some circumstances, a user may request access in 
sequence to many files, which are stored on one or more 
information servers. This behavior is common when navi- 
gating a hypertext system such as the World Wide Web, or 65 
when using the target object browsing system described 
below. 
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In general, the user requests access to a particular target 
object or menu of target objects; once the corresponding file 
has been transmitted to the user's client processor, the user 
views its contents and makes another such request, and so 
on. Each request may take many seconds to satisfy, due to 
retrieval and transmission delays. However, to the extent 
that the sequence of requests is predictable, the system for 
customized electronic identification of desirable objects can 
respond more quickly to each request, by retrieving or 
starting to retrieve the appropriate files even before the user 
requests them. This early retrieval is termed "pre-f etching of 
files." As earlier suggested the present system also enables 
users to view automatically ranked hyperlinks in accordance 
with their relative priority to the user profile. By combining 
this approach with prefetching (suggesting to the user for 
files prefetching has already been initiated) overall predic- 
tion of the next user action is further enhanced. 

Pre-fetching of locally stored data has been heavily stud- 
ied in memory hierarchies, including CPU caches and sec- 
ondary storage (disks), for several decades. A leader in this 
area has been A. J. Smith of Berkeley, who identified a 
variety of schemes and analyzed opportunities using exten- 
sive traces in both databases and CPU caches. His conclu- 
sion was that general schemes only really paid off where 
there was some reasonable chance that sequential access was 
occurring, e.g., in a sequential read of data. As the balances 
between various latencies in the memory hierarchy shifted 
during the late 1980's and early 1990's, J. M. Smith and 
others identified further opportunities for pre-fetching of 
both locally stored data and network data. In particular, 
deeper analysis of patterns in work by Blaha showed the 
possibility of using expert systems for deep pattern analysis 
that could be used for pre-fetching. Work by J. M. Smith 
proposed the use of reference history trees to anticipate 
references in storage hierarchies where there was some 
historical data. Recent work by Touch and the Berkeley 
work addressed the case of data on the World-Wide Web, 
where the large size of images and the long latencies provide 
extra incentive to pre-fetch; Touch's technique is to pre-send 
when large bandwidths permit some speculation using 
HTML storage references embedded in WEB pages, and the 
Berkeley work uses techniques similar to J. M. Smith's 
reference histories specialized to the semantics of HTML 
data. 

Successful pre-fetching depends on the ability of the 
system to predict the next action or actions of the user. In the 
context of the system for customized electronic identifica- 
tion of desirable objects, it is possible to cluster users into 
groups according to the similarity of their user profiles. Any 
of the well-known pre-fetching methods that collect and 
utilize aggregate statistics on past user behavior, in order to 
predict future user behavior, may then be implemented in so 
as to collect and utilize a separate set of statistics for each 
cluster of users. In this way, the system generalizes its access 
pattern statistics from each user to similar users, without 
generalizing among users who have substantially different 
interests. The system may further collect and utilize a similar 
set of statistics that describes the aggregate behavior of all 
users; in cases where the system cannot confidently make a 
prediction as to what a particular user will do, because the 
relevant statistics concerning that user's user cluster are 
derived from only a small amount of data, the system may 
instead make its predictions based on the aggregate statistics 
for all users, which are derived from a larger amount of data. 
For the sake of concreteness, we now describe a particular 
instantiation of a pre-fetching system, that both employs 
these insights and that makes its pre-fetching decisions 
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through accurate measurement of the expected cost and 
benefit of each potential pre-fetch. 

Pre-fetching exhibits a cost-benefit tradeoff. Let t denote 
the approximate number of minutes that pre-fetched files are 
retained in local storage (before they are deleted to make 5 
room for other pre-fetched files). If the system elects to 
pre-fetch a file corresponding to a target object X, then the 
user benefits from a fast response at no extra cost, provided 
that the user explicitly requests target object X soon there- 
after. However, if the user does not request target object X 10 
within t minutes of the pre-fetch, then the pre-fetch was 
worthless, and its cost is an added cost that must be borne 
(directly or indirectly) by the user. The first scenario there- 
fore provides benefit at no cost, while the second scenario 
incurs a cost at no benefit. The system tries to favor the first 15 
scenario by pre-fetching only those files that the user will 
access anyway. Depending on the user's wishes, the system 
may pre-fetch either conservatively, where it controls costs 
by pre-fetching only files that the user is extremely likely to 
request explicitly (and that are relatively cheap to retrieve), 20 
or more aggressively, where it also pre -fetches files that the 
user is only moderately likely to request explicitly, thereby 
increasing both the total cost and (to a lesser degree) the total 
benefit to the user. 

In the system described herein, pre-fetching for a user U 25 
is accomplished by the user's proxy server S. Whenever 
proxy server S retrieves a user-requested file F from an 
information server, it uses the identity of this file F and the 
characteristics of the user, as described below, to identify a 
group of other files Gl . . . Gk that the user is likely to access 30 
soon. The user's request for file F is said to "trigger" files Gl 
. . . Gk. Proxy server S pre-fetches each of these triggered 
files Gi as follows: 

1. Unless file Gi is already stored locally (e.g., due to 
previous pre-fetch), proxy server S retrieves file Gi 35 
from an appropriate information server and stores it 
locally. 

2. Proxy server S timestamps its local copy of file Gi as 
having just been pre-fetched, so that file Gi will be 
retained in local storage for a minimum of approxi- 40 
mately t minutes before being deleted. 

Whenever user U (or, in principle, any other user registered 
with proxy server S) requests proxy server S to retrieve a file 
that has been pre-fetched and not yet deleted, proxy server 
S can then retrieve the file from local storage rather than 
from another server. In a variation on steps 1-2 above, proxy 
server S pre-fetches a file Gi somewhat differently, so that 
pre-fetched files are stored on the user's client processor q 
rather than on server S: 

1. If proxy server S has not pre-fetched file Gi in the past 
t minutes, it retrieves file Gi and transmits it to user 
U'sclient processor q. 

2. Upon receipt of the message sent in step 1, client q 
stores a local copy of file Gi if one is not currently 55 
stored. 

3. Proxy server S notifies client q that client q should 
timestamp its local copy of file Gi; this notification may 
be combined with the message transmitted in step 1, if 
any. 60 

4. Upon receipt of the message sent in step 3, client q 
timestamps its local copy of file Gi as having just been 
pre-fetched, so that file Gi will be retained in local 
storage for a minimum of approximately t minutes 
before being deleted. 65 

During the period that client q retains file Gi in local storage, 
client q can respond to any request for file Gi (by user U or, 
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in principle, any other user of client q) immediately and 
without the assistance of proxy server S. 

The difficult task is for proxy server S, each time it 
retrieves a file F in response to a request, to identify the files 
Gl . . . Gk that should be triggered by the request for file F 
and pre-fetched immediately. Proxy server S employs a 
cost-benefit analysis, performing each pre-fetch whose ben- 
efit exceeds a user-determined multiple of its cost; the user 
may set the multiplier low for aggressive prefetching or high 
for conservative prefetching. These pre-fetches may be 
performed in parallel. The benefit of pre-fetching file Gi 
immediately is defined to be the expected number of seconds 
saved by such a pre-fetch, as compared to a situation where 
Gi is left to be retrieved later (either by a later pre-fetch, or 
by the user's request) if at all. The cost of pre-fetching file 
Gi immediately is defined to be the expected cost for proxy 
server S to retrieve file Gi, as determined for example by the 
network locations of server S and file Gi and by information 
provider charges, times 1 minus the probability that proxy 
server S will have to retrieve file Gi within t minutes (to 
satisfy either a later pre-fetch or the user's explicit request) 
if it is not pre-fetched now. 

The above definitions of cost and benefit have some 
attractive properties. For example, if users tend to retrieve 
either file Fl or file F2 (say) after file F, and tend only in the 
former case to subsequently retrieve file Gl, then the system 
will generally not pre-fetch Gl immediately after retrieving 
file F: for, to the extent that the user is likely to retrieve file 
F2, the cost of the pre-fetch is high, and to the extent that the 
user is likely to retrieve file Fl instead, the benefit of the 
pre-fetch is low, since the system can save as much or nearly 
as much time by waiting until the user chooses Fl and 
pre-fetching Gl only then. 

The proxy server S may estimate the necessary costs and 
benefits by adhering to the following discipline; 

1 . Proxy server S maintains a set of disjoint clusters of the 
users in its user base, clustered according to their user 
profiles. 

2. Proxy server S maintains an initially empty set PFT of 
"pre-fetch triples" <C,F,G>, where F and G are files, 
and where C identifies either a cluster of users or the set 
of all users in the user base of proxy server S. Each 
pre-fetch triple in the set PFT is associated with several 
stored values specific to that triple. Pre-fetch triples and 
their associated values are maintained according to the 
rules in 3 and 4. 

3. Whenever a user U in the user base of proxy server S 
makes a request R2 for a file G, or a request R2 that 
triggers file G, then proxy server S takes the following 
actions: 

a. For C being the user cluster containing user U, and 
then again for C being the set of all users: 

b. For any request R0 for a file, say file F, made by user 
U during the t minutes strictly prior to the request 
R2: 

c. If the triple <C,F,G> is not currently a member of the 
set PFT, it is added to the set PFT with a count of 0, 
a trigger-count of 0, a target-count of 0, a total 
benefit of 0, and a timestamp whose value is the 
current date and time. 

d. The count of the triple <C,F,G> is increased by one. 

e. If file G was not triggered or explicitly retrieved by 
any request that user U made strictly in between 
requests R0 and R2, then the target-count of the 
triple <C,F,G> is increased by one. 

f. If request R2 was a request for file G, then the total 
benefit of triple <C,F,G> is increased either by the 
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count of <C,F,G>. 



time elapsed between request R0 and request R2, or 
by the expected time to retrieve file G, whichever is 
less. 

g. If request R2 was a request for file G, and G was 
triggered or explicitly retrieved by one or more 5 
requests that user U made strictly in between 
requests R0 and R2, with Rl denoting the earliest 
such request, then the total benefit of triple <C,F,G> 
is decreased either by the time elapsed between 
request Rl and request R2, or by the expected time 10 
to retrieve file G, whichever is less. 

4. If a user U requests a file F, then the trigger-count is 
incremented by one for each triple currently in the set 
PFT such that the triple has form <C,F,G>, where user 

U is in the set or cluster identified by C 15 

5. The "age" of a triple <C,F,G> is defined to be the 
number of days elapsed between its timestamp and the 
current date and time. If the age of any triple <C,F,G> 
exceeds a fixed constant number of days, and also 
exceeds a fixed constant multiple of the triple *s count, 20 
then the triple may be deleted from the set PFT. 

Proxy server S can therefore decide rapidly which files G 
should be triggered by a request for a given file F from 
a given user U, as follows. 25 

1. Let CO be the user cluster containing user U, and CI be 
the set of all users. 

2. Server S constructs a list L of all triples <C0,F,G> such 
that <C0,F,G> appears in set PFT with a count exceed- 
ing a fixed threshold. 30 

3. Server S adds to list L all triples <C1,F,G> such that 
<C0,F,G> does not appear on list L and <C1,F,G> 
appears in set PFT with a count exceeding another fixed 
threshold. 

4. For each triple <C,F,G> on list L: 35 

5. Server S computes the cost of triggering file G to be 
expected cost of retrieving file Gi, times 1 minus the 
quotient of the target-count of <C,F,G> by the trigger- 
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6. Server S computes the benefit of triggering file G to be 
the total benefit of <C,F,G> divided by the count of 
<C,F,G>. 

7. Finally, proxy server S uses the computed cost and 
benefit, as described earlier, to decide whether file G 45 
should be triggered. The approach to pre-fetching just 
described has the advantage that all data storage and 
manipulation concerning pre-fetching decisions by 
proxy server S is handled locally at proxy server S. 
However, this "user-based" approach does lead to 50 
duplicated storage and effort across proxy servers, as 
well as incomplete data at each individual proxy server. 
That is, the information indicating what files are fre- 
quently retrieved after file F is scattered in an uncoor- 
dinated way across numerous proxy servers. An 55 
alternative, "file -based" approach is to store all such 
information with file F itself The difference is as 
follows. In the user-based approach, a pre- fetch triple 
<C,F,G> in server S's set PFT may mention any file F 
and any file G on the network, but is restricted to 60 
clusters C that are subsets of the user base of server S. 
By contrast, in the file-based approach, a p re-fetch 
triple <C,F,G> in server S's set PFT may mention any 
user cluster C and any file G on the network, but is 
restricted to files F that are stored on server S. (Note 65 
that in the file-based approach, user clustering is net- 
work wide, and user clusters may include users from 



different proxy servers.) When a proxy server S2 sends 
a request to server S to retrieve file F for a user U, 
server S2 indicates in this message the user U's user 
cluster CO, as well as the user U's value for the 
user-determined multiplier that is used in cost-benefit 
analysis. Server S can use this information, together 
with all its triples in its set PFT of the form <C0,F,G> 
and <C1,F,G>, where CI is the set of all users every- 
where on the network, to determine (exactly as in the 
user-based approach) which files Gl . . . Gk are 
triggered by the request for file F. When server S sends 
file F back to proxy server S2, it also sends this list of 
files Gl. . . Gk, so that proxy server S2 can proceed to 
pre-fetch files Gl . . . Gk. 
The file-based approach requires some additional data 
transmission. Recall that under the user-based approach, 
server S must execute steps 3c-3g above for any ordered 
pair of requests R0 and R2 made within t minutes of each 
other by a user who employs server S as a proxy server. 
Under the file-based approach, server S must execute steps 
3c-3g above for any ordered pair of requests R0 and R2 
made within t minutes of each other, by any user on the 
network, such that R0 requests a file stored on server S. 
Therefore, when a user makes a request R2, the user's proxy 
server must send a notification of request R2 to all servers 
S such that, during the preceding t minutes (where the 
variable t may now depend on server S), the user has made 
a request R0 for a file stored on server S. This notification 
need not be sent immediately, and it is generally more 
efficient for each proxy server to buffer up such notifications 
and send them periodically in groups to the appropriate 
servers. 

Access And Reachability Control of Users and User-Specific 
Information 

Although users' true identities are protected by the use of 
secure mix paths, pseudonymity does not guarantee com- 
plete privacy. In particular, advertisers can in principle 
employ user-specific data to barrage users with unwanted 
solicitations. The general solution to this problem is for 
proxy server S2 to act as a representative on behalf of each 
user in its user base, permitting access to the user and the 
user's private data only in accordance with criteria that have 
been set by the user. Proxy server S2 can restrict access in 
two ways: 

1. The proxy server S2 may restrict access by third parties 
to server S2's pseudonymous database of user-specific 
information. When a third party such as an advertiser 
sends a message to server S2 requesting the release of 
user-specific information for a pseudonym P, server S2 
re fuses to honor the request unless the message 
includes credentials for the accessor adequate to prove 
that the accessor is entitled to this information. The user 
associated with pseudonym P may at any time send 
signed control messages to proxy server S2, specifying 
the credentials or Boolean combinations of credentials 
that proxy server S2 should thenceforth consider to be 
adequate grounds for releasing a specified subset of the 
information associated with pseudonym P. Proxy server 
S2 stores these access criteria with its database record 
for pseudonym P. For example, a user might wish to 
proxy server S2 to release purchasing information only 
to selected information providers, to charitable organi- 
zations (that is, organizations that can provide a 
government-issued credential that is issued only to 
registered charities), and to market researchers who 
have paid user U for the right to study user U's 
purchasing habits. 
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2. The proxy server S2 may restrict the ability of third 
parties to send electronic messages to the user. When a 
third party such as an advertiser attempts to send 
information (such as a textual message or a request to 
enter into spoken or written real -time communication) 5 
to pseudonym P, by sending a message to proxy server 
S2 requesting proxy server S2 to forward the informa- 
tion to the user at pseudonym P, proxy server S2 will 
refuse to honor the request, unless the message includes 
credentials for the accessor adequate to meet the 10 
requirements the user has chosen to impose, as above, 
on third parties who wish to send information to the 
user. If the message does include adequate credentials, 
then proxy server S2 removes a single-use pseudony- 
mous return address envelope from it s database record 15 
for pseudonym P, and uses the envelope to send a 
message containing the specified information along a 
secure mix path to the user of pseudonym P. If the 
envelope being used is the only envelope stored for 
pseudonym P, or more generally if the supply of such 20 
envelopes is low, proxy server S2 adds a notation to this 
message before sending it, which notation indicates to 
the user's local server that it should send additional 
envelopes to proxy server S2 for future use. 

In a more general variation, the user may instruct the 25 
proxy server S2 to impose more complex requirements on 
the granting of requests by third parties, not simply Boolean 
combinations of required credentials. The user may impose 
any Boolean combination of simple requirements that may 
include, but are not limited to, the following: 30 

(a.) the accessor (third party) is a particular party 

(b.) the accessor has provided a particular credential 

(c.) satisfying the request would involve disclosure to the 
accessor of a certain fact about the user's user profile 35 

(d.) satisfying the request would involve disclosure to the 
accessor of the user's target profile interest summary 

(e.) satisfying the request would involve disclosure to the 
accessor of statistical summary data, which data are 
computed from the useres user profile or target profile 40 
interest summary together with the user profiles and 
target profile interest summaries of at least n other users 
in the user base of the proxy server 

(f ) the content of the request is to send the user a target 
object, and this target object has a particular attribute 45 
(such as high reading level, or low vulgarity, or an 
authenticated Parental Guidance rating from the 
MPAA) 

(g.) the content of the request is to send the user a target 
object, and this target object has been digitally signed 
with a particular private key (such as the private key 
used by the National Pharmaceutical Association to 
certify approved documents) 

(h.) the content of the request is to send the user a target S5 
object, and the target profile has been digitally signed 
by a profile authentication agency, guaranteeing that 
the target profile is a true and accurate profile of the 
target object it claims to describe, with all attributes 
authenticated. 

(i.) the content of the request is to send the user a target 
object, and the target profile of this target object is 
within a specified distance of a particular search profile 
specified by the user 

(j.) the content of the request is to send the user a target 65 
object, and the proxy server S2,.by using the user's 
stored target profile interest summary, estimates the 
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user's likely interest in the target object to be above a 
specified threshold 

(k.) the accessor indicates its willingness to make a 
particular payment to the user in exchange for the 
fulfillment of the request 

The steps required to create and maintain the user's 
access-control requirements are as follows: 

1. The user composes a Boolean combination of predi- 
cates that apply to requests; the resulting complex 
predicate should be true when applied to a request that 
the user wants proxy server S2 to honor, and false 
otherwise. The complex predicate may be encoded in 
another form, for efficiency. 

2. The complex predicate is signed with SK P , and trans- 
mitted from the user's client processor C3 to the proxy 
server S2 through the mix path enclosed in a packet that 
also contains the user's pseudonym , P. 

3. The proxy server S2 receives the packet, verifies its 
authenticity using PK^, and stores the access control 
instructions specified in the packet as part of its data- 
base record for pseudonym P. The proxy server S2 
enforces access control as follows: 

1. The third party (accessor) transmits a request to proxy 
server S2 using the normal point-to-point connections 
provided by the network N. The request may be to 
access the target profile interest summaries associated 
with a set of pseudonyms PI ... Pn, or to access the 
user profiles associated with a set of pseudonyms PI . 
. , Pn, or to forward a message to the users associated 
with pseudonyms PI . . . Pn. The accessor may explic- 
itly specify the pseudonyms PI . . . Pn, or may ask that 
PI ... Pn be chosen to be the set of all pseudonyms 
registered with proxy server S2 that meet specified 
conditions, 

2. The proxy server S2 indexes the database record for 
each pseudonym Pi (l<~I<«n), retrieves the access 
requirements provided by the user associated with Pi, 
and determines whether and how the transmitted 
request should be satisfied for Pi. If the requirements 
are satisfied, S2 proceeds with steps 3a-3c. 

3a. If the request can be satisfied but only upon payment 
of a fee, the proxy server S2 transmits a payment 
request to the accessor, and waits for the accessor to 
send the payment to the proxy server S2. Proxy server 
S2 retains a service fee and forward s the balance of the 
payment to the user associated with pseudonym Pi, via 
an anonymous return packet that this user has provided. 

3b. If the request can be satisfied but only upon provision 
of a credential, the proxy server S2 transmits a creden- 
tial request to the accessor, and waits for the accessor 
to send the credential to the proxy server S2. 

3c. The proxy server S2 satisfies the request by disclosing 
user-specific information to the accessor, by providing 
the accessor with a set of single-use envelopes to 
communicate directly with the user, or by forwarding a 
message to the user, as requested. 

4. Proxy server S2 optionally sends a message to the 
accessor, indicating why each of the denied requests for 
PI . . . Pn was denied, and/or indicating how many 
requests were satisfied. 

5. The active and/or passive relevance feedback provided 
by any user U with respect to any target object sent by 
any path from the accessor is tabulated by the above- 
described tabulating process resident on user U's client 
processor C3. As described above, a summary of such 
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information is periodically transmitted to the proxy 
server S2 to enable the proxy server S2 to update that 
user's target profile interest summary and user profile. 

The access control criteria can be applied to solicited as 
well as unsolicited transmissions. That is, the proxy server 
can be used to protect the user from inappropriate or 
misrepresented target objects that the user may request. If 
the user requests a target object from an information server, 
but the target object turns out not to meet the access control 
criteria, then the proxy server will not permit the information 
server to transmit the target object to the user, or to charge 
the user for such transmission. For example, to guard against 
target objects whose profiles have been tampered with, the 
user may specify an access control criterion that requires the 
provider to prove the target profile's accuracy by means of 
a digital signature from a profile authentication agency. As 
another example, the parents of a child user may instruct the 
proxy server that only target objects that have been digitally 
signed by a recognized child protection organization may be 
transmitted to the user; thus, the proxy server will not let the 
user retrieve pornography, even from a rogue information 
server that is willing to provide pornography to users who 
have not supplied an adulthood credential. 
Distribution of Information with Multicast Trees 

The graphical representation of the network N presented 
in FIG. 3 shows that at least one of the data communications 
links can be eliminated, as shown in FIG. 4, while still 
enabling the network N to transmit messages among all the 
servers A-D. By elimination, we mean that the link is 
unused in the logical design of the network, rather than a 
physical disconnection of the link. The graphs that result 
when all redundant data communications links are elimi- 
nated are termed "trees" or "connected acyclic graphs." A 
graph where a message could be transmitted by a server 
through other servers and then return to the transmitting 
server over a different originating data communications link 
is termed a "cycle." A tree is thus an acyclic graph whose 
edges (links) connect a set of graph "nodes" (servers). The 
tree can be used to efficiently broadcast any data file to 
selected servers in a set of interconnected servers. 

The tree structure is attractive in a communications net- 
work because much information distribution is multicast in 
nature — that is, a piece of information available at a single 
source must be distributed to a multiplicity of points where 
the information can be accessed. This technique is widely 
known: for example, "FAX trees" are in common use in 
political organizations, and multicast trees are widely used 
in distribution of multimedia data in the Internet; for 
example, see "Scaleable Feedback Control for Multicast 
Video Distribution in the Internet," (Jean-Chrysostome 
Bolot, Thierry Turletti, & Ian Wakeman, Computer Com- 
munication Review, Vol. 24, #4, October, '94, Proceedings 
of SIGCOMM'94, pp. 58-67) or "An Architecture For 
Wide-Area Multicast Routing," (Stephen Deering, Deborah 
Estrin, Dino Farinacci, Van Jacobson, Ching-Gung Liu, & 
Liming Wei, Computer Communication Review, Vol. 24, #4, 
October, '94, Proceedings of SIGCOMM'94, pp. 126-135). 
While there are many possible trees that can be overlaid on 
a graph representation of a network, both the nature of the 
networks (e.g., the cost of transmitting data over a link) and 
their use (for example, certain nodes may exhibit more 
frequent intercommunication) can make one choice of tree 
better than another for use as a multicast tree. One of the 
most difficult problems in practical network design is the 
construction of "good" multicast trees, that is, tree choices 
which exhibit low cost (due to data not traversing links 
unnecessarily) and good performance (due to data frequently 
being close to where it is needed) 
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Constructing a Multicast Tree 

Algorithms for constructing multicast trees have either 
been ad-hoc, as is the case of the Deering, et al, Internet 
multicast tree, which adds clients as they request service by 

5 grafting them into the existing tree, or by construction of a 
minimum cost spanning tree. A distributed algorithm for 
creating a spanning tree (defined as a tree that connects, or 
"spans," all nodes of the graph) on a set of Ethernet bridges 
was developed by Radia Pertman ("Interconnections: 
Bridges and Routers," Radia Perlman, Addison-Wesley, 
1992). Creating a minimal-cost spanning tree for a graph 
depends on having a cost model for the arcs of the graph 
(corresponding to communications links in the communica- 
tions network). In the case of Ethernet bridges, the default 
cost (more complicated costing models for path costs are 

15 discussed on pp. 72^73 of Perlman) is calculated as a simple 
distance measure to the root; thus the spanning tree mini- 
mizes the cost to the root by first electing a unique root and 
then constructing a spanning tree based on the distances 
from the root. In this algorithm, the root is elected by 

20 recourse to a numeric ID contained in "configuration mes- 
sages": the server w hose ID has minimum numeric value is 
chosen as the root. Several problems exist with this algo- 
rithm in general. First, the method of using an ID does not 
necessarily select the best root for the nodes interconnected 

25 in the tree. Second, the cost model is simplistic. 

We first show how to use the similarity-based methods 
described above to select the servers most interested in a 
group of target objects, herein termed "core servers" for that 
group. Next we show how to construct an unrooted multicast 

30 tree that can be used to broadcast files to these core servers. 
Finally, we show how files corresponding to target objects 
are actually broadcast through the multicast tree at the 
initiative of a client, and how these files are later retrieved 
from the core servers when clients request them. 

35 Since the choice of core servers to distribute a file to 
depends on the set of users who are likely to retrieve the file 
(that is, the set of users who are likely to be interested in the 
corresponding target object), a separate set of core servers 
and hence a separate multicast tree may be used for each 

40 topical group of target objects. Throughout the description 
below, servers may communicate among themselves 
through any path over which messages can travel; the goal 
of each multicast tree is to optimize the multicast distribu- 
tion of files corresponding to target objects of the corre- 

45 sponding topic. Note that this problem is completely distinct 
from selecting a multiplicity of spanning trees for the 
complete set of interconnected nodes as disclosed by Sin- 
coskie in U.S. Pat. No. 4,706,080 and the publication titled 
"Extended Bridge Algorithms for Large Networks" by W. D. 

50 Sincoskie and C. J. Cotton, published January 1988 in IEEE 
Network on pages 16-24. The trees in this disclosure are 
intentionally designed to interconnect a selected subset of 
nodes in the system, and are successful to the degree that this 
subset is relatively small. 

55 Multicast Tree Construction Procedure 

A set of topical multicast trees for a set of homogenous 
target objects may be constructed or reconstructed at any 
time, as follows. The set of target objects is grouped into a 
fixed number of topical clusters CI . . . Cp with the methods 

60 described above, for example, by choosing CI ... Cp to be 
the result of a k-means clustering of the set of target objects, 
or alternatively a covering set of low-level clusters from a 
hierarchical cluster tree of these target objects. A multicast 
tree MT(c) is then constructed from each cluster C in CI . . . 

65 Cp, by the following procedure: 

1. Given a set of proxy servers, SI . . . Sn, and a topical 
cluster C. It is assumed that a general multicast tree MT^ M// 
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that contains all the proxy servers SI . . . Sn has previously 
been constructed by well-known methods. 

2. Each pair <Si, C> is associated with a weight, w(Si, C), 
which is intended to covary with the expected number of 
users in the user base of proxy server Si who will subse- 
quently access a target object from cluster C. This weight is 
computed by proxy server Si in any of several ways, all of 
which make use of the similarity measurement computation 
described herein. 

One variation makes use of the following steps: (a) Proxy 
server Si randomly selects a target object T from cluster C. 
(b) For each pseudonym in its local database, with associ- 
ated user U, proxy server Si applies the techniques disclosed 
above to user U's stored user profile and target profile 
interest summary in order to estimate the interest w(U, T) 
that user U has in t he selected target object T. The aggregate 
interest w(Si, T) that the user base of proxy server Si has in 
the target object T is defined to be the sum of these interest 
values w(U, T). Alternatively, w(Si, T) may be defined to be 
the sum of values s(w(U, T)) over all U in the user base. 
Here s(*) is a sigmoidal function that is close to 0 for small 
arguments and close to a constant ? max for large arguments; 
thus s(w(U, T)) estimates the probability that user U will 
access target object T, which probability is assumed to be 
independent of the probability that any other user will access 
target object T. In a variation, w(Si, T) is made to estimate 
the probability that at least one user from the user base of Si 
will access target object T: then w(Si, T) may be defined as 
the maximum of values w(U, T), or of 1 minus the product 
over the users U of the quantity (l-s(w(U, T))). (c)Proxy 
server Si repeats steps (a)-(b) for several target objects T 
selected randomly from cluster C, and averages the several 
values of w(Si, T) thereby computed in step (b) to determine 
the desired quantity w(Si, C), which quantity represents the 
expected aggregate interest by the user base of proxy server 
Si in the target objects of cluster C. 

In another variation, where target profile interest summa- 
ries are embodied as search profile sets, the following 
procedure is followed to compute w(Si, C): (a). For each 
search profile ? s in the locally stored search profile set of 
any user in the user base of proxy server Si, proxy server Si 
computes the distance d(P 5 , P c ) between the search profile 
and the cluster profile P c of cluster C. (b). w(Si,C) is chosen 
to be the maximum value of (-d(P 5 ,P c )/r) across all such 
search profiles P^, where r is computed as an affine function 
of the cluster diameter of cluster C. The slope and/or 
intercept of this affine function are chosen to be smaller 
(thereby increasing w(Si, C)) for servers Si for which the 
target object provider wishes to improve performance, as 
may be the case if the users in the user base of proxy server 
Si pay a premium for improved performance, or if perfor- 
mance at Si will otherwise be unacceptably low due to slow 
network connections. 

In another variation, the proxy server Si is modified so 
that it maintains not only target profile interest summaries 
for each user in its user base, but also a single aggregate 
target profile interest summary for the entire user base. This 
aggregate target profile interest summary is determined in 
the usual way from relevance feedback, but the relevance 
feedback on a target object, in this case, is considered to be 
the frequency with which users in the user base retrieved the 
target object when it was new. Whenever a user retrieves a 
target object by means of a request to proxy server Si, the 
aggregate target profile interest summary for proxy server Si 
is updated. In this variation, w(Si, C) I s estimated by the 
following steps: 
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(a) Proxy server Si randomly selects a target object T from 
cluster C. 

(b) Proxy server Si applies the techniques disclosed above 
to its stored aggregate target profile interest summary in 

5 order to estimate the aggregate interest w(Si, T) that its 
aggregated user base had in the selected target object T, 
when new; this may be interpreted as an estimate of the 
likelihood that at least one member of the user base will 
retrieve a new target object similar to T. 

10 (c) Proxy server Si repeats steps (a)-(b) for several target 
objects T selected randomly from cluster C, and aver- 
ages the several values of w(Si, T) thereby computed in 
step (b) to determine the desired quantity w(Si, C), 
which quantity represents the expected aggregate inter- 

15 est by the user base of proxy server Si in the target 
objects of cluster C. 

3. Those servers Si from among SI . . . Sn with the 
greatest weights w(Si, C) are designated "core servers" for 
cluster C. In one variation, where it is desired to select a 

20 fixed number of core servers, those servers Si with the 
greatest values of w(Si, C) are selected. In another variation, 
the value of w(Si, C) for each server Si is compared against 
a fixed threshold w m ,„, and those servers Si such that w(Si, 
C) equals or exceeds w mi „ are selected as core servers. If 

25 cluster C represents a narrow and specialized set of target 
objects, as often happens when the clusters CI ... Cp are 
numerous, it is usually adequate to select only a small 
number of core server cluster C, thereby obtaining substan- 
tial advantages in computational efficiency in steps 4-5 

30 below 

4. A complete graph G(C) is constructed whose vertices 
are the designated core servers for cluster C. For each pair 
of core servers, the cost of transmitting a message between 
those core servers along the cheapest path is estimated, and 

35 the weight of the edge connecting those core servers is taken 
to be this cost. The cost is determined as a suitable function 
of average transmission charges, average transmission delay, 
and worst -case or near- worst -case transmission delay. 

5. The multicast tree MT(C) is computed by standard 
40 methods to be the minimum spanning tree (or a near- 
minimum spanning tree) for G(C), where the weight of an 
edge between two core servers is taken to be the cost of 
transmitting a message between those two core servers. Note 
that MT(Q does not contain as vertices all proxy servers 

45 SI . . . Sn, but only the core servers for cluster C. 

6. A message M is formed describing the cluster profile 
for cluster C, the core servers for cluster C and the topology 
of the multicast tree MT(C) constructed on those core 
servers. Message M is broadcast to all proxy servers SI . . . 

50 Sn by means of the general multicast tree MT /m// . Each proxy 
server Si, upon receipt of message M, extracts the cluster 
profile of cluster C, and stores it on a local storage device, 
together with certain other information that it determines 
from message M, as follows. If proxy server Si is named in 

55 message M as a core server for cluster C, then proxy server 
Si extracts and stores the subtree of MT(C) induced by all 
core servers whose path distance from Si in the graph MT(C) 
is less than or equal to d, where d is a constant positive 
integer (usually from 1 to 3). If message M does not name 

60 proxy server Si as a core server for MT(C), then proxy server 
Si extracts and stores a list of one or more nearby core 
servers that can be inexpensively contacted by proxy server 
Si over virtual point-to-point links. 

In the network of FIG. 3, to illustrate the use of trees, as 

65 applied to the system of the present invention, consider the 
following simple example where it is assumed that client r 
provides on-line information for the network, such as an 
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electronic newspaper. This information can be structured by 
client r into a prearranged form, comprising a number of 
files, each of which is associated with a different target 
object. In the case of an electronic newspaper, the files can 
contain textual representations of stock prices, weather 5 
forecasts, editorials, etc. The system determines likely 
demand for the target objects associated with these files in 
order to optimize the distribution of the files through the 
network N of interconnected clients p-s and proxy servers 
A-D. Assume that cluster C consists of text articles relating 10 
to the aerospace industry; further assume that the target 
profile interest summaries stored at proxy servers A and B 
for the users at clients p and r indicate that these users are 
strongly interested in such articles. Then the proxy servers A 
and B are selected as core servers for the multicast tree 15 
MT(C). The multicast tree MT(C) is then computed to 
consist of the core servers, A and B, connected by an edge 
that represents the least costly virtual point-to-point link 
between A and B (either the direct path A-B or the indirect 
path A-C-B, depending on the cost). 20 
Global Requests to Multicast Trees 

One type of message that may be transmitted to any proxy 
server S is termed a "global request message/* Such a 
message M triggers the broadcast of an embedded request R 
to all core servers in a multicast tree MT(C). The content of 25 
request R and the identity of cluster C are included in the 
message M, as is a field indicating that message M is a 
global request message. In addition, the message M contains 
a field S last which is unspecified except under certain cir- 
cumstances described below, when it names a specific core 30 
server. A global request message M may be transmitted to 
proxy server S by a user registered with proxy server S, 
which transmission may take place along a pseudonymous 
mix path, or it may be transmitted to proxy server S from 
another proxy server, along a virtual point-to-point connec- 35 
tion. 

When a proxy server S receives a message M that is 
marked as a global request message, it acts as follows: 1. If 
proxy server S is not a core server for topic C, it retrieves its 
locally stored list of nearby core servers for topic C, selects 40 
from this list a nearby core server S 1 , and transmits a copy 
of message M over a virtual point-to-point connection to 
core server S\ If this transmission fails, proxy server S 
repeats the procedure with other core servers on its list. 2. If 
proxy server S is a core server for topic C, it executes the 45 
following steps: (a) Act on the request R that is embedded 
in message M. (b) Set S curr to be S(C) Retrieve the locally 
stored subtree of MT(C), and extract from it a list L of all 
core servers that are directly linked to S curr in this subtree, 
(d) If the message M specifies a value for S lasr and S last 50 
appears on the list L, remove S last from the fist L. Note that 
list L may be empty before this step, or may become empty 
as a result of this step, (e) For each server Si in list L, 
transmit a copy of message M from server S to server Si over 
a virtual point-to-point connection, where the S last field of 55 
the copy of message M has been altered to S curr , If Si cannot 
be reached in a reasonable amount of time by any virtual 
point-to-point connection (for example, server Si is broken), 
recurse to step (c) above with S orig bound to S curr and S curr 
bound to S{\sub 1} for the duration of the recursion. 60 

When server S' in step 1 or a server Si in step 2(e) receives 
a copy of the global request message M, it acts according to 
exactly the same steps. As a result, all core servers eventu- 
ally receive a copy of global request message M and act on 
the embedded request R, unless some core servers cannot be 65 
reached. Even if a core server is unreachable, step (e) 
ensures that the broadcast can continue to other core servers 
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in most circumstances, provided that d>l; higher values of 
d provide additional insurance against unreachable core 
servers. 

Multicastini Files 

The system for customized electronic information of 
desirable objects executes the following steps in order to 
introduce a new target object into the system. These steps are 
initiated by an entity E, which may be either a user entering 
commands via a keyboard at a client processor q, as illus- 
trated in FIG. 3, or an automatic software process resident on 
a client or server processor q. 1 . Processor q forms a signed 
request R, which asks the receiver to store a copy of a file 
F on its local storage device. File F, which is maintained by 
client q on storage at client q or on storage accessible by 
client q over the network, contains the informational content 
of or an identifying description of a target object, as 
described above. The request R also includes an address at 
which entity E may be contacted (possibly a pseudonymous 
address at some proxy server D), and asks the receiver to 
store the fact that file F is maintained by an entity at said 
address. 2. Processor q embeds request R in a message Ml, 
which it pseudonymously transmits to the entity E's proxy 
server D as described above. Message Ml instructs proxy 
server D to broadcast request R along an appropriate mul- 
ticast tree. 3. Upon receipt of message Ml, proxy server D 
examines the doubly embedded file F and computes a target 
profile P for the corresponding target object. It compares the 
target profile P to each of the cluster profiles for topical 
clusters CI . . . Cp described above, and chooses Ck to be 
the cluster with the smallest similarity distance to profile P. 
4. Proxy server D sends itself a global request message M 
instructing itself to broadcast request R along the topical 
multicast tree MT(Ck). 5. Proxy server D notifies entity E 
through a pseudonymous communication that file F has been 
multicast along the topical multicast tree for cluster Ck. 

As a result of the procedure that server D and other 
servers follow for acting on global request messages, step 4 
eventually causes all core servers for topic Ck to act on 
request R and therefore store a local copy of file F. In order 
to make room for file F on its local storage device, a core 
server Si may have to delete a less useful file. There are 
several ways to choose a file to delete. One option, well 
known in the art, is for Si to choose to delete the least 
recently accessed file. In another variation, Si deletes a file 
that it believes few users will access. In this variation, 
whenever a server Si stores a copy of a file F, it also 
computes and stores the weight w(Si, C^), where C f is a 
cluster consisting of the single target object associated with 
file F. Then, when server Si needs to delete a file, it chooses 
to delete the file F with the lowest weight w(Si, C^). To 
reflect the fact that files are accessed less as they age, server 
Si periodically multiplies its stored value of w(Si, C r ) by a 
decay factor, such as 0.95, for each file F that it then stores. 
Alter natively, instead of using a decay factor, server Si may 
periodically recompute aggregate interest w(Si, C^) for each 
file F that it stores; the aggregate interest changes over time 
because target objects typically have an age attribute that the 
system considers in estimating user interest, as described 
above. 

If entity E later wishes to remove file F from the network, 
for example because it has just multicast an updated version, 
it pseudonymously transmits a digitally signed global 
request message to proxy server D, requesting all proxy 
servers in the multicast tree MT(Ck) to delete any local copy 
of file F that they may be storing. 
Queries to Multicast Trees 

In addition to global request messages, another type of 
message that may be transmitted to any proxy server S is 
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termed a "query message." When transmitted to a proxy 
server, a query message causes a reply to be sent to the 
originator of the message; this reply will contain an answer 
to a given query Q if any of the servers in a given multicast 
tree MT(C) are able to answer it, and will otherwise indicate 
that no answer is available. The query and the cluster C are 
named in the query message. In addition, the query message 
contains a field S /oj , which is unspecified except under 
certain circumstances described below, when it names a 
specific core server. When a proxy server S receives a 
message M that is marked as a query message, it acts as 
follows: 1. Proxy server S sets A r to be the return address for 
the client or server that transmitted message M to server S. 
A r may be either a network address or a pseudonymous 
address 2. If proxy server S is not a core server for cluster 
C, it retrieves its locally stored list of nearby core servers for 
topic C, selects from this list a nearby core server S', and 
transmits a copy of the locate message M over a virtual 
point-to-point connection to core server S'. If this transmis- 
sion fails, proxy server S repeats the procedure with other 
core servers on its list. Upon receiving a reply, it forwards 
this reply to address A r . 3. If proxy server S is a core server 
for cluster C, and it is able to answer query Q using locally 
stored information, then it transmits a "positive" reply to A r 
containing the answer. 4. If proxy server S is a core server 
for topic C, but it is unable to answer query Q using locally 
stored information, then it carries out a parallel depth-first 
search by executing the following steps: (a) Set L to be the 
empty list, (b) Retrieve the locally stored subtree of MT(C). 
For each server Si directly linked to S curr in this subtree, 
other than S !ast (if specified), add the ordered pair (Si, S) to 
the list L. (c) If L is empty, transmit a "negative" reply to 
address A,, saying that server S cannot locate an answer to 
query Q, and terminate the execution of step 4; otherwise 
proceed to step (d). (d) Select a list LI of one or more server 
pairs (Ai, Bi) from the list L. For each server pair (Ai, Bi) 
on the list LI, form a locate message M(Ai, Bi), which is a 
copy of message M whose S lMt field has been modified to 
specify Bi, and transmit this message M(Ai, Bi) to server Ai 
over a virtual point-to-point connection, (e) For each reply 
received (by S) to a message sent in step (d), act as follows: 
(I) If a "positive" reply arrives to a locate message M(Ai, 
Bi), then forward this reply to A r and terminate step 4, 
immediately, (ii) If a "negative" reply arrives to a locate 
message M(Ai, Bi), then remove the pair (Ai, Bi) from the 
list LI. (iii) If the message M(Ai, Bi) could not be success- 
fully delivered to Ai, then remove the pair (Ai, Bi) from the 
list LI, and add the pair (Ci, Ai) to the list LI for each Ci 
other than Bi that is directly linked to Ai in the locally stored 
subtree of MT(C). (f) Once LI no longer contains any pair 
(Ai, Bi) for which a message M(Ai, Bi) has been sent, or 
after a fixed period of time has elapsed, return to step (c). 
Retrieving Files from a Multicast Tree 

When a processor q in the network wishes to retrieve the 
file associated with a given target object, it executes the 
following steps. These steps are initiated by an entity E, 
which may be either a user entering commands via a 
keyboard at a client q, as illustrated in FIG. 3, or an 
automatic software process resident on a client or server 
processor q. 1. Processor q forms a query Q that asks 
whether the recipient (a core server for cluster C) still stores 
a file F that was previously multicast to the multicast tree 
MT(C); if so, the recipient server should reply with its own 
server name. Note that processor q must already know the 
name of file F and the identity of cluster C; typically, this 
information is provided to entity E by a service such as the 
news clipping service or browsing system described below, 
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which must identify files to the user by (name, multicast 
topic) pair. 2. Processor q forms a query message M that 
poses query Q to the multicast tree MT(C). 3. Processor q 
pseudonymously transmits message M to the user's proxy 

5 server D, as described above. 4. Processor q receives a 
response M2 to message M. 5. If the response M2 is 
"positive," that is, it names a server S that still stores file F, 
then processor q pseudonymously instructs the user's proxy 
server D to retrieve file F from server S. If the retrieval fails 

10 because server S has deleted file F since it answered the 
query, then client q returns to step 1. 6. If the response M2 
is "negative," that is, it indicates that no server in MT(C) still 
stores file F, then processor q forms a query Q that asks the 
recipient for the address A of the entity that maintains file F; 

35 this entity will ordinarily maintain a copy of file F indefi- 
nitely. All core servers in MT(C) ordinarily retain this 
information (unless instructed to delete it by the maintaining 
entity), even if they delete file F for space reasons. 
Therefore, processor q should receive a response providing 

20 address A, whereupon processor q pseudonymously 
instructs the user's proxy server D to retrieve file F from 
address A. 

When multiple versions of a file F exist on local servers 
throughout the data communication network N, but are not 

25 marked as alternate versions of the same file, the system's 
ability to rapidly locate files similar to F (by treating them 
as target objects and applying the methods disclosed in 
"Searching for Target Objects" above) makes it possible to 
find all the alternate versions, even if they are stored 

30 remotely. These related data files may then be reconciled by 
any method. In a simple instantiation, all versions of the data 
file would be replaced with the version that had the latest 
date or version number. In another instantiation, each ver- 
sion would be automatically annotated with references or 

35 pointers to the other versions. 

NEWS CLIPPING SERVICE 

The system for customized electronic identification of 
desirable objects of the present invention can be used in the 

40 electronic media system of FIG. 1 to implement an auto- 
matic news clipping service which learns to select (filter) 
news articles to match a user's interests, based solely on 
which articles the user chooses to read. The system for 
customized electronic identification of desirable objects 

45 generates a target profile for each article that enters the 
electronic media system, based on the relative frequency of 
occurrence of the words contained in the article. The system 
for customized electronic identification of desirable objects 
also generates a search profile set for each user, as a function 

50 of the target profiles of the articles the user has accessed and 
the relevance feedback the user has provided on these 
articles. As new articles are received for storage on the mass 
storage systems SSj-SS^ of the information servers ^-I^ 
the system for customized electronic identification of desir- 

55 able objects generates their target profiles. The generated 
target profiles are later compared to the search profiles in the 
users' search profile sets, and those new articles whose 
target profiles are closest (most similar) to the closest search 
profile in a user's search profile set are identified to that user 

60 for possible reading. The computer program providing the 
articles to the user monitors how much the user reads (the 
number of screens of data and the number of minutes spent 
reading), and adjusts the search profiles in the user's search 
profile set to more closely match what the user apparently 

65 prefers to read. The details of the method used by this system 
are disclosed in flow diagram form in FIG. 5. This method 
requires selecting a specific method of calculating user- 
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specific search profile sets, of measuring similarity between 
two profiles, and of updating a user's search profile set (or 
more generally target profile interest summary) based on 
what the user read, and the examples disclosed herein are 
examples of the many possible implementations that can be 
used and should not be construed to limit the scope of the 
system. 

Initialize Users' Search Profile Sets 

The news clipping service instantiates target profile inter- 
est summaries as search profile sets, so that a set of high- 
interest search profiles is stored for each user. The search 
profiles associated with a given user change over time. As in 
any application involving search profiles, they can be ini- 
tially determined for a new user (or explicitly altered by an 
existing user) by any of a number of procedures, including 
the following preferred methods: (1) asking the user to 
specify search profiles directly by giving keywords and/or 
numeric attributes, (2) using copies of the profiles of target 
objects or target clusters that the user indicates are repre- 
sentative of his or her interest, (3) using a standard set of 
search profiles copied or otherwise determined from the 
search profile sets of people who are demographically 
similar to the user. 

Retrieve New Articles from Article Source 

Articles are available on-line from a wide variety of 
sources. In the preferred embodiment, one would use the 
current days news as supplied by a news source, such as the 
AP or Reuters news wire. These news articles are input to the 
electronic media system by being loaded into the mass 
storage system SS 4 of an information server S 4 . The article 
profile module 201 of the system for customized electronic 
identification of desirable objects can reside on the infor- 
mation server S4 and operates pursuant to the steps illus- 
trated in the flow diagram of FIG. 5, where, as each article 
is received at step 501 by the information server S 4 , the 
article profile module 201 at step 502 generates a target 
profile for the article and stores the target profile in an article 
indexing memory (typically part of mass storage system SS 4 
for later use in selectively delivering articles to users. This 
method is equally useful for selecting which articles to read 
from electronic news groups and electronic bulletin boards, 
and can be used as part of a system for screening and 
organizing electronic mail ("e-mail"). 
Calculate Article Profiles 

A target profile is computed for each new article, as 
described earlier. The most important attribute of the target 
profile is a textual attribute that stands for the entire text of 
the article. This textual attribute is represented as described 
earlier, as a vector of numbers, which numbers in the 
preferred embodiment include the relative frequencies (IT/ 
IDF scores) of word occurrences in this article relative to 
other comparable articles. The server must count the fre- 
quency of occurrence of each word in the article in order to 
compute the TF/IDF scores. 

These news articles are then hierarchically clustered in a 
hierarchical cluster tree at step 503, which serves as a 
decision tree for determining which news articles are closest 
to the user's interest. The resulting clusters can be viewed as 
a tree in which the top of the tree includes all target objects 
and branches further down the tree represent divisions of the 
set of target objects into successively smaller subclusters of 
target objects. Each cluster has a cluster profile, so that at 
each node of the tree, the average target profile (centroid) of 
all target objects stored in the subtree rooted at that node is 
stored. This average of target profiles is computed over the 
representation of target profiles as vectors of numeric 
attributes, as described above. 
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Compare Current Articles' Target Profiles to a User's Search 
Profiles 

The process by which a user employs this apparatus to 
retrieve news articles of interest is illustrated in flow dia- 

5 gram form in FIG. 11. At step 1101, the user logs into the 
data communication network N via their client processor C 1 
and activates the news reading program. This is accom- 
plished by the user establishing a pseudonymous data com- 
munications connection as described above to a proxy server 

10 S 2 , which provides front-end access to the data communi- 
cation network N. The proxy server S 2 maintains a list of 
authorized pseudonyms and their corresponding public keys 
and provides access and billing control. The user has a 
search profile set stored in the local data storage medium on 

15 the proxy server S 2 . When the user requests access to "news" 
at step 1102, the profile matching module 203 resident on 
proxy server S 2 sequentially considers each search profile p^ 
from the user's search profile set to determine which news 
articles are most likely of interest to the user. The news 

20 articles were automatically clustered into a hierarchical 
cluster tree at an earlier step so that the determination can be 
made rapidly for each user. The hierarchical cluster tree 
serves as a decision tree for determining which articles' 
target profiles are most similar to search profile p*: the 

25 search for relevant articles begins at the top of the tree, and 
at each level of the tree the branch or branches are selected 
which have cluster profiles closest to p*. This process is 
recursively executed until the leaves of the tree are reached, 
identifying individual articles of interest to the user, as 

30 described in the section "Searching for Target Objects" 
above. 

A variation on this process exploits the fact that many 
users have similar interests. Rather than carry out steps 5-9 
of the above process separately for each search profile of 

35 each user, it is possible to achieve added efficiency by 
carrying out these steps only once for each group of similar 
search profiles, thereby satisfying many users* needs at 
once. In this variation, the system begins by non- 
hierarchically clustering all the search profiles in the search 

40 profile sets of a large number of users. For each cluster k of 
search profiles, with cluster profile p*, it uses the method 
described in the section "Searching for Target Objects" to 
locate articles with target profiles similar to p*. Each located 
article is then identified as of interest to each user who has 

45 a search profile represented in cluster k of search profiles. 
Notice that the above variation attempts to match clusters 
of search profiles with similar clusters of articles. Since this 
is a symmetrical problem, it may instead be given a sym- 
metrical solution, as the following more general variation 

50 shows. At some point before the matching process 
commences, all the news articles to be considered are 
clustered into a hierarchical tree, termed the "target profile 
cluster tree," and the search profiles of all users to be 
considered are clustered into a second hierarchical tree, 

55 termed the "search profile cluster tree." The following steps 
serve to find all matches between individual target profiles 
from any target profile cluster tree and individual search 
profiles from any search profile cluster tree: 1. For each child 
subtree S of the root of the search profile cluster tree (or, let 

60 S be the entire search profile cluster tree if it contains only 
one search profile): 2. Compute the cluster profile P s to be 
the average of all search profiles in subtree S 3. For each 
subcluster (child subtree) T of the root of the target profile 
cluster tree (or, let T be the entire target profile cluster tree 

65 if it contains only one target profile): 4. Compute the cluster 
profile V T to be the average of all target profiles in subtree 
T 5. Calculate d(P^, P^ the distance between P s and P r 6. If 
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d(Pj» Pz-M* a threshold, 7. If S contains only one search Update User Profiles 

profile and T contains only one target profile, declare a Updating of a user's generated search profile set can be 

match between that search profile and that target profile, 8. done at step 1108 using the method described in copending 

otherwise recurse to step 1 to find all matches between U.S. patent application Ser. No. 08/346,425. When an article 

search profiles in tree S and target profiles in tree T. 5 is read, the server S 2 shifts each search profile in the set 

The threshold used in step 6 is typically an affine function slightly in the direction of the target profiles of those nearby 

or other function of the greater of the cluster variances (or articles for which the computed measure of article attrac- 

cluster diameters) of S and T. Whenever a match is declared tiveness was high. Given a search profile with attributes u ik 

between a search profile and a target profile, the target object from a user's search profile set, and a set of J articles 

that contributed the target profile is identified as being of available with attributes d /fc (assumed correct for now), 

interest to the user who contributed the search profile. Notice where I indexes users, j indexes articles, and k indexes 

that the process can be applied even when the set of users to attributes, user I would be predicted to pick a set of P distinct 

be considered or the set of target objects to be considered is articles to minimize the sum of d(u 7 , by) over the chosen 

very small. In the case of a single user, the process reduces articles j. The user's desired attributes u ik and an article's 

to the method given for identifying articles of interest to a attributes d /k would be some form of word frequencies such 

single user. In the case of a single target object, the process 15 asTF/IDF and potentially other attributes such as the source, 

constitutes a method for identifying users to whom that reading level, and length of the article, while d(u r , dy) is the 

target object is of interest. distance between these two attribute vectors (profiles) using 

Present List of Articles to User the similarity measure described above. If the user picks a 

Once the profile correlation step is completed for a different set of Particles than was predicted, the user search 

selected user or group of users, at step 1104 the profile 20 profile set generation module should try to adjust u and/or d 

processing module 203 stores a list of the identified articles to more accurately predict the articles the user selected. In 

for presentation to each user. At a user's request, the profile particular, u 7 and/or d y should be shifted to increase their 

processing system 203 retrieves the generated list of relevant similarity if user I was predicted not to select article j but did 

articles and presents this list of titles of the selected articles select it, and perhaps also to decrease their similarity if user 

to the user, who can then select at step 1105 any article for 25 I was predicted to select article j but did not. A preferred 

viewing. (If no titles are available, then the first sentence(s) method is to shift u for each wrong prediction that user I will 

of each article can be used.) The list of article titles is sorted not select article j, using the formula: u^'-u^-eju^ d ;Jt ) 

according to the degree of similarity of the article's target Here u 7 is chosen to be the search profile from user I's 

profile to the most similar search profile in the user's search search profile set that is closest to target profile. If e is 

profile set. The resulting sorted list is either transmitted in 30 positive, this adjustment increases the match between user 

real time to the user client processor C u if the user is present I's search profile set and the target profiles of the articles 

at their client processor Q, or can be transmitted to a user's user I actually selects, by making u 7 closer to dy for the case 

mailbox, resident on the user's client processor C a or stored where the algorithm failed to predict an article that the 

within the server S 2 for later retrieval by the user; other viewer selected. The size of e determines how many 

methods of transmission include facsimile transmission of 35 example articles one must see to change the search profile 

the printed list or telephone transmission by means of a substantially. If e is too large, the algorithm becomes 

text-to-speech system. The user can then transmit a request unstable, but for sufficiently small e, it drives u to its correct 

by computer, facsimile, or telephone to indicate which of the value. In general, e should be proportional to the measure of 

identified articles the user wishes to review, if any. The user article attractiveness; for example, it should be relatively 

can still access all articles in any information server S 4 to 40 high if user I spends a long time reading article j. One could 

which the user has authorized access, however, those lower in theory also use the above formula to decrease the match 

on the generated list are simply further from the user's in the case where the algorithm predicted an article that the 

interests, as determined by the user's search profile set. The user did not read, by making e negative in that case, 

server S 2 retrieves the article from the local data storage However, there is no guarantee that u will move in the 

medium or from an information server S 4 and presents the 45 correct direction in that case. One can also shift the attribute 

article one screen at a time to the user's client processor C v weights w 7 of user I by using a similar algorithm: w^'^w,^- 

The user can at any time select another article for reading or e Kt-#dys* (w^-elu^-d-J) This is particularly important if 

exit the process. one is combining word frequencies with other attributes. As 

Monitor Which Articles Are Read before, this increases the match if e is positive — for the case 

The user's search profile set generator 202 at step 1107 50 where the algorithm failed to predict an article that the user 

monitors which articles the user reads, keeping track of how read, this time by decreasing the weights on those charac- 

many pages of text are viewed by the user, how much time teristics for which the user's target profile u 7 differs from the 

is spent viewing the article, and whether all pages of the article's profile dy. Again, the size of e determines how many 

article were viewed. This information can be combined to example articles one must see to replace what was originally 

measure the depth of the user's interest in the article, 55 believed. Unlike the procedure for adjusting u, one also 

yielding a passive relevance feedback score, as described make use of the fact that the above algorithm decreases the 

earlier. Although the exact details depend on the length and match if e is negative — for the case where the algorithm 

nature of the articles being searched, a typical formula might predicted an article that the user did not read. The denomi- 

be: measure of article attractiveness=0.2 if the second page nator of the expression prevents weights from shrinking to 

is accessed +0.2 if all pages are accessed +0.2 if more than 60 zero over time by renormalizing the modified weights w/ so 

30 seconds was spent on the article +0.2 if more than one that they sum to one. Both u and w can be adjusted for each 

minute was spent on the article +0.2 if the minutes spent in article accessed. When e is small, as it should be, there is no 

the article are greater than half the number of pages. conflict between the two parts of the algorithm. The selected 

The computed measure of article attractiveness can then user's search profile set is updated at step 1108. 

be used as a weighting function to adjust the user's search 65 Further Applications of the Filtering Technology 

profile set to thereby more accurately reflect the user's The news clipping service may deliver news articles (or 

dynamically changing interests. advertisements and coupons for purchasables) to off-line 
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users as well as to users who are on-line. Although the 
off-line users may have no way of providing relevance 
feedback, the user profile of an off-line user U may be 
similar to the profiles of on-line users, for example because 
user U is demographically similar to these other users, and 5 
the level of user U's interest in particular target objects can 
therefore be estimated via the general interest-estimation 
methods described earlier. In one application, the news 
clipping service chooses a set of news articles (respectively, 
advertisements and coupons) that are predicted to be of 10 
interest to user U, thereby determining the content of a 
customized newspaper (respectively, advertising/coupon 
circular) that may be printed and physically sent to user U 
via other methods. In general, the target objects included in 
the printed document delivered to user U are those with the 15 
highest median predicted interest among a group G of users, 
where group G consists of either the single off-line user U, 
a set of off-line users who are demographically similar to 
user U, or a set of off-line users who are in the same 
geographic area and thus on the same newspaper delivery 20 
route. In a variation, user group G is clustered into several 
subgroups Gl . . . Gk; an average user profile Pi is created 
from each subgroup Gi; for each article T and each user 
profile Pi, the interest in T by a hypothetical user with user 
profile Pi is predicted, and the interest of article T to group 25 
G is taken to be the maximum interest in article T by any of 
these k hypothetical users; finally, the customized newspa- 
per for user group G is constructed from those articles of 
greatest interest to group G, 

The filtering technology of the news clipping service is 30 
not limited to news articles provided by a single source, but 
may be extended to articles or target objects collected from 
any number of sources. For example, rather than identifying 
new news articles of interest, the technology may identify 
new or updated World Wide Web pages of interest. In a 35 
second application, termed "broadcast clipping," where 
individual users desire to broadcast messages to all inter- 
ested users, the pool of news articles is replaced by a pool 
of messages to be broadcast, and these messages are sent to 
the broadcast-clipping-service subscribers most interested in 40 
them. In a third application, the system scans the transcripts 
of all real- time spoken or written discussions on the network 
that are currently in progress and designated as public, and 
employs the news-clipping technology to rapidly identify 
discussions that the user may be interested in joining, or to 45 
rapidly identify and notify users who may be interested in 
joining an ongoing discussion. In a fourth application, the 
system scans the transcripts of all real time spoken, written 
or acoustic (e.g., audio or video streaming data) on the 
network that are currently in progress, and employs news 50 
clipping technology to rapidly identify content which is 
most appropriate for a particular advertisement or promotion 
that may pertain to the target object profile of the content 
presently occurring. In a fifth application, the method is used 
as a post-process that filters and ranks in order of interest the 55 
many target objects found by a conventional database 
search, such as a search for all homes selling for under 
$200,000 in a given area, for all 1994 news articles about 
Marcia Clark, or for all Italian-language films. In a sixth 
application, the method is used to filter and rank the links in 60 
a hypertext document by estimating the user's interest in the 
document or other object associated with each link. In a 
seventh application, paying advertisers, who may be com- 
panies or individuals, are the source of advertisements or 
other messages, which take the place of the news articles in 65 
the news clipping service. A consumer who buys a product 
is deemed to have provided positive relevance feedback on 



advertisements for that product, and a consumer who buys 
a product apparently because of a particular advertisement 
(for example, by using a coupon clipped from that 
advertisement) is deemed to have provided particularly high 
relevance feedback on that advertisement. Such feedback 
may be communicated to a proxy server by the consumer's 
client processor (if the consumer is making the purchase 
electronically), by the retail vendor, or by the credit-card 
reader (at the vendor's establishment) that the consumer 
uses to pay for the purchase. Given a database of such 
relevance feedback, the disclosed technology is then used to 
match advertisements with those users who are most inter- 
ested in them; advertisements selected for a user are pre- 
sented to that user by any one of several means, including 
electronic mail, automatic display on the users screen, or 
printing them on a printer at a retail establishment where the 
consumer is paying for a purchase. The threshold distance 
used to identify interest may be increased for a particular 
advertisement, causing the system to present that advertise- 
ment to more users, in accordance with the amount that the 
advertiser is willing to pay. 

A further use of the capabilities of this system is to 
manage a user's investment portfolio. Instead of recom- 
mending articles to the user, the system recommends target 
objects that are investments. As illustrated above by the 
example of stock market investments, many different 
attributes can be used together to profile each investment. 
The user's past investment behavior is characterized in the 
user's search profile set or target profile interest summary, 
and this information is used to match the user with stock 
opportunities (target objects) similar in nature to past invest- 
ments. The rapid profiling method described above may be 
used to determine a rough set of preferences for new users. 
Quality attributes used in this system can include negatively 
weighted attributes, such as a measurement of fluctuations in 
dividends historically paid by the investment, a quality 
attribute that would have a strongly negative weight for a 
conservative investor dependent on a regular flow of invest- 
ment income. Furthermore, the user can set filter parameters 
so that the system can monitor stock prices and automati- 
cally take certain actions, such as placing buy or sell orders, 
or e-mailing or paging the user with a notification^ when 
certain stock performance characteristics are met. Thus, the 
system can immediately notify the user when a selected 
stock reaches a predetermined price, without the user having 
to monitor the stock market activity. The user's investments 
can be profiled in part by a "type of investment" attribute (to 
be used in conjunction with other attributes), which distin- 
guishes among bonds, mutual funds, growth stocks, income 
stocks, etc., to thereby segment the user's portfolio accord- 
ing to investment type. Each investment type can then be 
managed to identify investment opportunities and the user 
can identify the desired ratio of investment capital for each 
type, e.g., in accordance with the system's automatic rec- 
ommendation for relative distribution of investment capital 
as indicated by the relative level of user interest for each 
type. 

In one application the system may also keep track of the 
most relevant articles for the user who may receive recom- 
mendations also through notification (or paging for new 
releases). In the previously described preferred 
implementation, the similarity of articles was described in 
terms of the tendency of metrically similar users to read 
them where metric similarity of users is determined by the 
tendency of those users to read similar articles wherein 
feedback from all of the users is considered. In this appli- 
cation however, only those articles which tend to be read by 
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similar users which have a similar stock portfolio to that of 
the user are instead considered similar. Accordingly, owners 
of stocks which are metrically similar to certain articles are 
targeted with those articles. By applying similar techniques 
in this application to those herein described, relevance 
feedback determines the metric similarity of the associative 
attributes which is each stock, with the relevant associative 
attributes which are each article (or their associated textual, 
descriptive or numeric attributes contained therein). Addi- 
tionally in this regard, it is also possible to bias the weighting 
values of users providing relevance feedback to favor those 
who have invested in similar types of stocks and who have 
a proven track record of success through their trading 
decisions. Another application for which this type of pre- 
adjusted relevance feedback is useful in recommending 
and/or automatically trading the most interesting stocks to 
users using the present methods above described, however, 
again biasing the relevance feedback to the system by those 
users who had been most successful in their past trading 
decisions with regards to those particular types of stocks. 
Because financial advisors possess varying degrees f skill 
which varies within different types of investments, such a 
collaborative filtering based market for investment need not 
be limited to stocks but to other types of investments as well. 
The market price for which this "expert advice" is purchased 
by would be investors, which have an infinity to investments 
of the particular types that those advisor are experts in may 
measured using the presently described techniques for deter- 
mination of price point thus advice by a given expert for 
investments which had demonstrated a given level of suc- 
cess may be priced similarly. Additionally, some gross level 
feedback suggesting the advisors current awareness about 
investment types could be automatically assessed by pas- 
sively observed which articles within which investment 
domains the user had been recently reading on-line. In 
accordance with the similarity techniques previously 
described, the user may browse between the genres of 
articles and stocks which are most relevant to one another. 
Because there are numerous systems and software tools 
which are used in attempting to predict both selected stocks 
and optimal times to buy or trade them, the current user 
customization techniques are best implemented as an 
enhancement feature to provide the user with not only 
quality but also personalization. 

In the preferred implementation for an on-line newspaper 
or news filter, each of the above capabilities for customized 
recommendation and notification of investment related 
articles, stock recommendations and automated stock moni- 
toring and trading features are provided to the user as an 
integrated financial news and investment service. 
Additionally, in accordance with the virtual communities 
section below described, users sharing common portfolios 
may wish to correspond on-line to advice or experiences 
with other similar users. Additionally, users who have a past 
track record of success may also be particularly identifiable 
through these virtual communities in conjunction with their 
participation or their comments and advice relating to spe- 
cific stocks may be ascribed to those stocks, credentialed as 
originating from an expert with a proven track record (and 
made publicly available). 

OTHER ON-LINE NEWSPAPER INTERFACE 
FEATURES 

In accordance with current on-line news interface 
features, several implementation features of the present 
system include the following: 
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1. Automatically create a "customized newspaper". 

User profiling enabling custom recommendations may be 
achieved by purely passive means of user activity data or if 
desired, it can refine and automate the selection process of 
5 articles within user selected categories of interest as well as 
recommend articles within different categories which the 
user is likely to prefer as evidenced through past behaviors. 
Applications include: 

(a) Presentation of new articles and corresponding adver- 
JQ tisements which are of highest interest to the user. 

(b) Recommending (highlighting) these articles from the 
directory. 

2. A customized search engine which offers search results 
which are tailored and relevancy ranked to user preferences. 

3. Using a survey for off-line users for subsequent issues, an 
inserted card inserted into each issue identifies or prioritizes 
the most interesting articles/ads. 

Update Notification 

Avery important and novel characteristic of the architec- 

2Q ture is the ability to identify new or updated target objects 
that are relevant to the user, as determined by the user's 
search profile set or target profile interest summary. 
("Updated target objects" include revised versions of docu- 
ments and new models of purchasable goods.) The system 

25 may notify the user of these relevant target objects by an 
electronic notification such as an e-mail message or fac- 
simile transmission. In the variation where the system sends 
an e-mail message, the user's e-mail filter can then respond 
appropriately to the notification, for instance, by bringing 

3Q the notification immediately to the user's personal attention, 
or by automatically submitting an electronic request to 
purchase the target object named in the notification. A 
simple example of the latter response is for the e-mail filter 
to retrieve an on-line document at a nominal or zero charge, 

35 or request to buy a purchasable of limited quantity such as 
a used product or an auctionable. 

ACTIVE NAVIGATION (BROWSING) 
Browsing by Navizating Through a Cluster Tree 

A hierarchical cluster tree imposes a useful organization 

40 on a collection of target objects. The tree is of direct use to 
a user who wishes to browse through all the target objects in 
the tree. Such a user may be exploring the collection with or 
without a well-specified goal. The tree's division of target 
objects into coherent clusters provides an efficient method 

45 whereby the user can locate a target object of interest. The 
user first chooses one of the highest level (largest) clusters 
from a menu, and is presented with a menu listing the 
subclusters of said cluster, whereupon the user may select 
one of these subclusters. The system locates the subclusters, 

50 via the appropriate pointer that was stored with the larger 
cluster, and allows the user to select one of its subclusters 
from another menu. This process is repeated until the user 
comes to a leaf of the tree, which yields the details of an 
actual target object. Hierarchical trees allow rapid selection 

55 of one target object from a large set. In ten menu selections 
from menus of ten items (subclusters) each, one can reach 
10 lo =10,000,000,000 (ten billion) items. In the preferred 
embodiment, the user views the menus on a computer screen 
or terminal screen and selects from them with a keyboard or 

60 mouse. However, the user may also make selections over the 
telephone, with a voice synthesizer reading the menus and 
the user selecting subclusters via the telephone's touch-tone 
keypad. In another variation, the user simultaneously main- 
tains two connections to the server, a telephone voice 

65 connection and a fax connection; the server sends successive 
menus to the user by fax, while the user selects choices via 
the telephone's touch-tone keypad. 
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Just as user profiles commonly include an associative 
attribute indicating the user's degree of interest in each 
target object, it is useful to augment user profiles with an 
additional associative attribute indicating the user's degree 
of interest in each cluster in the hierarchical cluster tree. This 
degree of interest may be estimated numerically as the 
number of subclusters or target objects the user has selected 
from menus associated with the given cluster or its 
subclusters, expressed as a proportion of the total number of 
subclusters or target objects the user has selected. This 
associative attribute is particularly valuable if the hierarchi- 
cal tree was built using "soft" or "fuzzy" clustering, which 
allows a subclusters or target object to appear in multiple 
clusters: if a target document appears in both the "sports" 
and the "humor"* clusters, and the user selects it from a menu 
associated with the "humor" cluster, then the system 
increases its association between the user and the "humor" 
cluster but not its association between the user and the 
"sports" cluster. 
Labeling Clusters 

Since a user who is navigating the cluster tree is repeat- 
edly expected to select one of several subclusters from a 
menu, these subclusters must be usefully labeled (at step 
503), in such a way as to suggest their content to the human 
user. It is straightforward to include some basic information 
about each subcluster in its label, such as the number of 
target objects the subcluster contains (possibly just 1) and 
the number of these that have been added or updated 
recently. However, it is also necessary to display additional 
information that indicates the cluster's content. This 
content-descriptive information may be provided by a 
human, particularly for large or frequently accessed clusters, 
but it may also be generated automatically. The basic 
automatic technique is simply to display the cluster's "char- 
acteristic value" for each of a few highly weighted attributes. 
With numeric attributes, this may be taken to mean the 
cluster's average value for that attribute: thus, if the "year of 
release" attribute is highly weighted in predicting which 
movies a user will like, then it is useful to display average 
year of release as part of each cluster's label. Thus the user 
sees that one cluster consists of movies that were released 
around 1962, while another consists of movies from around 
1982. For short textual attributes, such as "title of movie" or 
"title of document," the system can display the attribute's 
value for the cluster member (target object) whose profile is 
most similar to the cluster's profile (the mean profile for all 
members of the cluster), for example, the title of the most 
typical movie in the cluster. For longer textual attributes, a 
useful technique is to select those terms for which the 
amount by which the term's average TF/IDF score across 
members of the cluster exceeds the term's average TF/IDF 
score across all tar get objects is greatest, either in absolute 
terms or else as a fraction of the standard deviation of the 
term's TF/IDF score across all target objects. The selected 
terms are replaced with their morphological stems, elimi- 
nating duplicates (so that if both "slept" and "sleeping" were 
selected, they would be replaced by the single term "sleep") 
and optionally eliminating close synonyms or collocates (so 
that if both "nurse" and "medical" were selected, they might 
6oth be replaced by a single term such as "nurse," 
"medical," "medicine," or "hospital"). The resulting set of 
terms is displayed as part of the label. Finally, if freely 
redistributable thumbnail photographs or other graphical 
images are associated with some of the target objects in the 
cluster for labeling purposes, then the system can display as 
part of the label the image or images whose associated target 
objects have target profiles most similar to the cluster 
profile. 
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Users' navigational patterns may provide some useful 
feedback as to the quality of the labels. In particular, if users 
often select a particular cluster to explore, but then quickly 
backtrack and try a different cluster, this may signal that the 

5 first cluster's label is misleading. Insofar as other terms and 
attributes can pro video "next-best" alternative labels for the 
first cluster, such "next-best" labels can be automatically 
substituted for the misleading label. In addition, any user can 
locally relabel a cluster for his or her own convenience. 

10 Although a cluster label provided by a user is in general 
visible only to that user, it is possible to make global use of 
these labels via a "user labels" textual attribute for target 
objects, which attribute is defined for a given target object to 
be the concatenation of all labels provided by any user for 

is any cluster containing that target object. This attribute 
influences similarity judgments: for example, it may induce 
the system to regard target articles in a cluster often labeled 
"Sports News" by users as being mildly similar to articles in 
an otherwise dissimilar cluster often labeled "International 

20 News" by users, precisely because the "user labels" attribute 
in each cluster profile is strongly associated with the term 
"News." The "user label" attribute is also used in the 
automatic generation of labels, just as other textual attributes 
are, so that if the user-generated labels for a cluster often 

25 include "Sports," the term "Sports" may be included in the 
automatically generated label as well. 

It is not necessary for menus to be displayed as simple 
lists of labeled options; it is possible to display or print a 
menu in a form that shows in more detail the relation of the 

30 different menu options to each other. Thus, in a variation, the 
menu options are visually laid out in two dimensions or in 
a perspective drawing of three dimensions. Each option is 
displayed or printed as a textual or graphical label. The 
physical coordinates at which the options are displayed or 

35 printed are generated by the following sequence of steps: (1) 
construct for each option the cluster profile of the cluster it 
represents, (2) construct from each cluster profile its decom- 
position into a numeric vector, as described above, (3) apply 
singular value decomposition (SVD) to determine the set of 

40 two or three orthogonal linear axes along which these 
numeric vectors are most greatly differentiated, and (4) take 
the coordinates of each option to be the projected coordi- 
nates of that option's numeric vector along said axes. Step 
(3) may be varied to determine a set of, say, 6 axes, so that 

45 step (4) lays out the options in a 6-dimensional space; in this 
case the user may view the geometric projection of the 
6-dimensional layout onto any plane passing through the 
origin, and may rotate this viewing plane in order to see 
differing configurations of the options, which emphasize 

50 similarity with respect to differing attributes in the profiles 
of the associated clusters. In the visual representation, the 
sizes of the cluster labels can be varied according to the 
number of objects contained in the corresponding clusters. 
In a further variation, all options from the parent menu are 

55 displayed in some number of dimensions, as just described, 
but with the option corresponding to the current menu 
replaced by a more prominent subdisplay of the options on 
the current menu; optionally, the scale of this composite 
display may be gradually increased over time, thereby 

60 increasing the area of the screen devoted to showing the 
options on the current menu, and giving the visual impres- 
sion that the user is regarding the parent cluster and "zoom- 
ing in" on the current cluster and its subclusters. 
Further Navigational 

65 It should be appreciated that a hierarchical cluster-tree 
may be configured with multiple cluster selections branch- 
ing from each node or the same labeled clusters presented in 
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the form of single branches for multiple nodes ordered in a 
hierarchy. In one variation, the user is able to perform lateral 
navigation between neighboring clusters as well, by request- 
ing that the system search for a cluster whose cluster profile 
resembles the cluster profile of the currently selected cluster. 5 
If this type of navigation is performed at the level of 
individual objects (leaf ends), then automatic hyperlinks 
may be then created as navigation occurs. This is one way 
that nearest neighbor clustering navigation may be per- 
formed. For example, in a domain where target objects are ao 
home pages on the World Wide Web, a collection of such 
pages could be laterally linked to create a "virtual mall". 
Most importantly, links to sites in the form of targeted 
advertisements may be temporarily generated (as a result of 
the user profile and the target object profile of the page being 15 
visited, the dialogue being conducted or the content being 
viewed, listened to or read at that moment). This is one way 
in which "on the fly" automatic creation of customized links 
may occur (user specific linking of advertisers with sites or 
other content including programming or joint ads or pro- 20 
motions between advertisers may occur in real time). Or in 
another period this technique may be used to recommend the 
most befitting sites and/or ads which should be finked 
together (based upon their similarity). Of course, certain 
promotions for example may be directly competitive such as 25 
a product for two brands of toothpaste. Such direct com- 
petitive overlap must thus be accounted for. This technique 
may also account for one way or two way (exchanged) links 
between vendors. Advertisers which exchange links or wish 
to link to a "prime location" should pay a price which is 30 
directly in accordance with the market demand for that 
advertisement though not exceeding the price value neces- 
sary to fill the available ad space. The techniques described 
in co -pending patent application entitled "PPS" suggests a 
method of automatically generating a customized motion (or 35 
joint promotion) for individual users. A similar technique 
may be used to automatically establish a price for the ad 
space (based on a combined predicted price per impression 
and predicted value for the average customer expected to 
access that advertisement. As feedback occurs, this pricing 40 
model is adjusted according to actual response feedback, 
links may be broken, reformed in a one way or two way 
context in automatic fashion as such. 

The simplest way to use the automatic menuing system 
described above is for the user to begin browsing at the top 45 
of the tree and moving to more specific subclusters. 
However, in a variation, the user optionally provides a query 
consisting of textual and/or other attributes, from which 
query the system constructs a profile in the manner 
described herein, optionally altering textual attributes as 50 
described herein before decomposing them into numeric 
attributes. Query profiles are similar to the search profiles in 
a user's search profile set, except that their attributes are 
explicitly specified by a user, most often for one-time usage, 
and unlike search profiles, they are not automatically 55 
updated to reflect changing interests. A typical query in the 
domain of text articles might have "Tell me about the 
relation between Galileo and the Medici family" as the value 
of its "text of article" attribute, and 8 as the value of its 
"reading difficulty" attribute (that is, 8th-grade level). The 60 
system uses the method of section "Searching for Target 
Objects" above to automatically locate a small set of one or 
more clusters with profiles similar to the query profile, for 
example, the articles they contain are written at roughly an 
8th-grade level and tend to mention Galileo and the Medicis. 65 
The user may start browsing at any of these clusters, and can 
move from it to subclusters, superclusters, and other nearby 



clusters. For a user who is looking for something in 
particular, it is generally less efficient to start at the largest 
cluster and repeatedly select smaller subclusters than it is to 
write a brief description of what one is looking for and then 
to move to nearby clusters if the objects initially recom- 
mended are not precisely those desired. 

Although it is customary in information retrieval systems 
to match a query to a document, an interesting variation is 
possible where a query is matched to an already answered 
question. The relevant domain is a customer service center, 
electronic newsgroup, or Better Business Bureau where 
questions are frequently answered. Each new question- 
answer pair is recorded for future reference as a target 
object, with a textual attribute that specifies the question 
together with the answer provided. As explained earlier with 
reference to document titles, the question should be 
weighted more heavily than the answer when this textual 
attribute is decomposed into TF/IDF scores. A query speci- 
fying "Tell me about the relation between Galileo and the 
Medici family" as t he value of this attribute therefore 
locates a cluster of similar questions together with their 
answers. In a variation, each question-answer pair may be 
profiled with two separate textual attributes, one for the 
question and one for the answer. A query might then locate 
a cluster by specifying only the question attribute, or for 
completeness, both the question attribute and the (lower- 
weighted) answer attribute, to be the text "Tell me about the 
relation between Galileo and the Medici family." 

The filtering technology described earlier can also aid the 
user in navigating among the target objects. When the 
system presents the user with a menu of subclusters of a 
cluster C of target objects, it can simultaneously present an 
additional menu of the most interesting target objects in 
cluster C, so that the user has the choice of accessing a 
subcluster or directly accessing one of the target objects. If 
this additional menu lists n target objects, then for each I 
between 1 and n inclusive, in increasing order, the I th most 
prominent choice on this additional menu, which choice is 
denoted Top(C,i), is found by considering all target objects 
in cluster C that are further than a threshold distance t from 
all of Top(C,l), Top(C,2), . . . Top(C, 1-1), and selecting the 
one in which the user's interest is estimated to be highest. If 
the threshold distance t is 0, then the menu resulting from 
this procedure simply displays the n most interesting objects 
in cluster C, but the threshold distance may be increased to 
achieve more variety in the target objects displayed. Gen- 
erally the threshold distance t is chosen to be an afiBne 
function or other function of the cluster variance or cluster 
diameter of the cluster C. 

As a novelty feature, the user U can "masquerade" as 
another user V, such as a prominent intellectual or a celebrity 
supernodel; as long as user U is masquerading as user V, the 
filtering technology will recommend articles not according 
to user U's preferences, but rather according to user V's 
preferences. Provided that user U has access to the user- 
specific data of user V, for example because user V has 
leased these data to user U for a financial consideration, then 
user U can masquerade as user V by instructing user LPs 
proxy server S to temporarily substitute user V's user profile 
and target profile interest summary for user LPs. In a 
variation, user U has access to an average user profile and an 
composite target profile interest summary for a group G of 
users; by instructing proxy server S to substitute these for 
user LPs user-specific data, user U can masquerade as a 
typical member of group G, as is useful in exploring group 
preferences for sociological, political, or market research. 
More generally, user U may "partially masquerade" as 
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another user V or group G, by instructing proxy server S to 
temporarily replace user U's user-specific data with a 
weighted average of user U's user-specific data and the 
user-specific data for user V and group G. 
Menu Organization 5 

Although the topology of a hierarchical cluster tree is 
fixed by the techniques that build the tree, the hierarchical 
menu presented to the user for the user's navigation need not 
be exactly isomorphic to the cluster tree. The menu is 
typically a somewhat modified version of the cluster tree, 10 
reorganized manually or automatically so that the clusters 
most interesting to a user are easily accessible by the user. 
In order to automatically reorganize the menu in a user- 
specific way, the system first attempts automatically to 
identify existing clusters that are of interest to the user. The 15 
system may identify a cluster as interesting because the user 
often accesses target objects in that cluster — or, in a more 
sophisticated variation, because the user is predicted to have 
high interest in the cluster's profile, using the methods 
disclosed herein for estimating interest from relevance feed- 20 
back. 

Several techniques can then be used to make interesting 
clusters more easily accessible. The system can at the user's 
request or at all times display a special list of the most 
interesting clusters, or the most interesting subclusters of the 25 
current cluster, so that the user can select one of these 
clusters based on its label and jump directly to it. In general, 
when the system constructs a list of interesting clusters in 
this way, the I th most prominent choice on the list, which 
choice is denoted Top(I), is found by considering all appro- 30 
priate clusters C that are fairther than a threshold distance t 
from all of Top(l), Top(2), . . . Top(I-l), and selecting the 
one in which the user's interest is estimated to be highest. 
Here the threshold distance t is optionally dependent on the 
computed cluster variance or cluster diameter of the profiles 35 
in the latter cluster. Several techniques that reorganize the 
hierarchical menu tree are also usefil. First, menus can be 
reorganized so that the most interesting subcluster choices 
appear earliest on the menu, or are visually marked as 
interesting; for example, their labels are displayed in a 40 
special color or type face, or are displayed together with a 
number or graphical image indicating the likely level of 
interest. Second, interesting clusters can be moved to menus 
higher in the tree, i.e., closer to the root of the tree, so that 
they are easier to access if the user starts browsing at the root 45 
of the tree. Third, uninteresting clusters can be moved to 
menus lower in the tree, to make room for interesting 
clusters that are being moved higher. Fourth, clusters with an 
especially low interest score (representing active dislike) can 
simply be suppressed from the menus; thus, a user with 50 
children may assign an extremely negative weight to the 
"vulgarity" attribute in the determination of q, so that vulgar 
clusters and documents will not be available at all. As the 
interesting clusters and the documents in them migrate 
toward the top of the tree, a customized tree develops that 55 
can be more efficiently navigated by the particular user. If 
menus are chosen so that each menu item is chosen with 
approximately equal probability, then the expected number 
of choices the user has to make is minimized. If, for 
example, a user frequently accessed target objects whose 60 
profiles resembled the cluster profile of cluster (a, b, d) in 
FIG. 8 then the menu in FIG, 9 could be modified to show 
the structure illustrated in FIG. 10. 

In the variation where the general techniques disclosed 
herein for estimating a user's interest from relevance feed- 65 
back are used to identify interesting clusters, it is possible 
for a user U to supply "temporary relevance feedback" to 
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indicate a temporary interest that is added to his or her usual 
interests. This is done by entering a query as described 
above, i.e., a set of textual and other attributes that closely 
match the user's interests of the moment . This query 
becomes "active," and affects the system's determination of 
interest in either of two ways. In one approach, an active 
query is treated as if it were any other target object, and by 
virtue of being a query, it is taken to have received relevance 
feedback that indicates especially high interest. In an alter- 
native approach, target objects X whose target profiles are 
similar to an active query's profile are simply considered to 
have higher quality q(U, X), in that q(U, X) is incremented 
by a term that increases with target object X's similarity to 
the query profile. Either strategy affects the usual interest 
estimates: clusters that match user U's usual interests (and 
have high quality q(*)) are still considered to be of interest, 
and clusters w hose profiles are similar to an active query are 
adjudged to have especially high interest. Clusters that are 
similar to both the query and the user's usual interests are 
most interesting of all. The user may modify or deactivate an 
active query at any time while browsing. In addition, if the 
user discovers a target object or cluster X of particular 
interest while browsing, he or she may replace or augment 
the original (perhaps vague) query profile with the target 
profile of target object or cluster X, t hereby amplifying or 
refining the original query to indicate an particular interest 
in objects similar to X. For example, suppose the user is 
browsing through documents, and specifies an initial query 
containing the word "Lloyd's," so that the system predicts 
documents containing the word "Lloyd's" to be more inter- 
esting and makes them more easily accessible, even to the 
point of listing such documents or clusters of such 
documents, as described above. In particular, certain articles 
about insurance containing the phrase "Lloyd's of London" 
are made more easily accessible, as are certain pieces of 
Welsh fiction containing phrases like "Lloyd's father." The 
user browses while this query is active, and hits upon a 
useful article describing the relation of Lloyd's of London to 
other British insurance houses; by replacing or augmenting 
the query with the full text of this article, the user can turn 
the attention of the system to other documents that resemble 
this article, such as documents about British insurance 
houses, rather than Welsh folk tales. 

In a system where queries are used, it is useful to include 
in the target profiles an associative attribute that records the 
associations between a target object and whatever terms are 
employed in queries used to find that target object. The 
association score of target object X with a particular query 
term T is defined to be the mean relevance feedback on 
target object X, averaged over just those accesses of target 
object X that were made while a query containing term T 
was active, multiplied by the negated logarithm of term T's 
global frequency in all queries. The effect of this associative 
attribute is to increase the measured similarity of two 
documents if they are good responses to queries that contain 
the same terms. A further maneuver can be used to improve 
the accuracy of responses to a query: in the summation used 
to determine the quality q(U, X) of a target object X, a term 
is included that is proportional to the sum of association 
scores between target object X and each term in the active 
query, if any, so that target objects that are closely associated 
with terms in an active query are determined to have higher 
quality and therefore higher interest for the user. To comple- 
ment the system's automatic reorganization of the hierar- 
chical cluster tree, the user can be given the ability to 
reorganize the tree manually, as he or she sees fit. Any 
changes are optionally saved on the user's local storage 
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device so that they will affect the presentation of the tree in 
future sessions. For example, the user can choose to move or 
copy menu options to other menus, so that useful clusters 
can thereafter be chosen directly from the root menu of the 
tree or from other easily accessed or topically appropriate 
menus. In an other example, the user can select clusters C v 
C 2 , . . . C k listed on a particular menu M and choose to 
remove these clusters from the menu, replacing them on the 
menu with a single aggregate cluster M' containing all the 
target objects from clusters C 1( C 2 , . . . C k . In this case, the 
immediate subclusters of new cluster M' are either taken to 
be clusters C lt . . . C k themselves, or else, in a variation 
similar to the "scatter-gather" method, are automatically 
computed by clustering the set of all the subclusters of 
clusters Q, C 2 , . . . C k according to the similarity of the 
cluster profiles of these subclusters. 
Electronic Mall 

In one application, the browsing techniques described 
above may be applied to a domain where the target objects 
are purchasable goods. When shoppers look for goods to 
purchase over the Internet or other electronic media, it is 
typically necessary to display thousands or tens of thousands 
of products in a fashion that helps consumers find the items 
they are looking for. The current practice is to use hand- 
crafted menus and sub -menus in which similar items are 
grouped together. It is possible to use the automated clus- 
tering and browsing methods described above to more 
effectively group and present the items. Purchasable items 
can be hierarchically clustered using a plurality of different 
criteria. Useful attributes for a purchasable item include but 
are not limited to a textual description and predefined 
category labels (if available), the unit price of the item, and 
an associative attribute listing the users who have bought 
this item in the past. Also useful is an associative attribute 
indicating which other items are often bought on the same 
shopping "trip" as this item; items that are often bought on 
the same trip will be judged similar with respect to this 
attribute, so tend to be grouped together. Retailers may be 
interested in utilizing a similar technique for purposes of 
predicting both the nature and relative quantity of items 
which are likely to be popular to their particular clientele. 
This prediction may be made by using aggregate purchasing 
records as the search profile set from which a collection of 
target objects is recommended. Estimated customer demand 
which is indicative of (relative) inventory quantity for each 
target object item is determined by measuring tie cluster 
variance of that item compared to another target object item 
(which is in stock). 

As described above, hierarchically clustering the purchas- 
able target objects results in a hierarchical menu system, in 
which the target objects or clusters of target objects that 
appear on each menu can be labeled by names or icons and 
displayed in a two-dimensional or three-dimensional menu 
in which similar items are displayed physically near each 
other or on the same graphically represented "shelf." As 
described above, this grouping occurs both at the level of 
specific items (such as standard size Ivory soap or large 
Breck shampoo) and at the level of classes of items (such as 
soaps and shampoos). When the user selects a class of items 
(for instance, by clicking on it), then the more specific level 
of detail is displayed. It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
limit each item to appearing in one group; customers are 
more likely to find an object if it is in multiple categories. 
Non-purchasable objects such as artwork, advertisements, 
and free samples may also be added to a display of pur- 
chasable objects, if they are associated with (liked by) 
substantially the same users as are the purchasable objects in 
the display. 
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Network Context of the Browsing System 

The files associated with target objects are typically 
distributed across a large number of different servers Sl-So 
and clients Cl-Cn. Each file has been entered into the data 

5 storage medium at some server or client in any one of a 
number of ways, including, but not limited to: scanning, 
keyboard input, e-mail, FTP transmission, automatic syn- 
thesis from another file under the control of another com- 
puter program. While a system to enable users to efficiently 

10 locate target objects may store its hierarchical cluster tree on 
a single centralized machine, greater efficiency can be 
achieved if the storage of the hierarchical cluster tree is 
distributed across many machines in the network. Each 
cluster C, including single-member clusters (target objects), 

15 is digitally represented by a file F, which is multicast to a 
topical multicast tree MT(C1); here cluster CI is either 
cluster C itself or some supercluster of cluster C. In this way, 
file F is stored at multiple servers, for redundancy. The file 
F that represents cluster C contains at least the following 

20 data: 

1. The cluster profile for cluster C, or data sufficient to 
reconstruct this cluster profile. 2. The number of target 
objects contained in cluster C. 3. A human-readable label for 
cluster C, as described in section "Labeling Clusters" above. 

25 4. If the cluster is divided into subclusters, a list of pointers 
to files representing the subclusters. Each pointer is an 
ordered pair containing naming, first, a file, and second, a 
multicast tree or a specific server where that file is stored. 5. 
If the cluster consists of a single target object, a pointer to 

30 the file corresponding to that target object. 

The process by which a client machine can retrieve the file 
F from the multicast tree MT(C 1) is described above in 
section "Retrieving Files from a Multicast Tree," Once it has 
retrieved file F, the client can perform further tasks pertain - 

35 ing to this cluster, such as displaying a labeled menu of 
subclusters, from which the user may select subclusters for 
the client to retrieve next. 

The advantage of this distributed implementation is three- 
fold. First, the system can be scaled to larger cluster sizes 

40 and numbers of target objects, since much more searching 
and data retrieval can be carried out concurrently. Second, 
the system is fault-tolerant in that partial matching can be 
achieved even if portions of the system are temporarily 
unavailable. It is important to note here the robustness due 

45 to redundancy inherent in our design — data is replicated at 
tree sites so that even if a server is down, the data can be 
located elsewhere. 

The distributed hierarchical cluster tree can be created in 
a distributed fashion, that is, with the participation of many 

50 processors. Indeed, in most applications it should be recre- 
ated from time to time, because as users interact with target 
objects, the associative attributes in the target profiles of the 
target objects change to reflect these interactions; the sys- 
tem's similarity measurements can therefore take these 

55 interactions into account when judging similarity, which 
allows a more perspicuous cluster tree to be built The key 
technique is the following procedure for merging n disjoint 
cluster trees, represented respectively by files Fl . . . Fn in 
distributed fashion as described above, into a combined 

60 cluster tree that contains all the target objects from all these 
trees. The files Fl . . . Fn are described above, except that the 
cluster labels are not included in the representation. The 
following steps are executed by a server SI, in response to 
a request message from another server SO, which request 

65 message includes pointers to the files Fl . . . Fn. 1 . Retrieve 
files Fl . . . Fn. 2. Let L and M be empty lists. 3. For each 
file Fi from among Fl , . . Fn: 4. If file Fi contains pointers 
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to subchister files, add these pointers to list L. 5. If file Fi VIRTUAL COMMUNITIES AND THE VIRTUAL 

represents a single target object, add a pointer to file Fi to list ORGANIZATION 

L. 6. For each pointer X on list L, retrieve the file that pointer Matching users for Virtual Communities on the Internet 

P points to and extract the cluster profile P(X) that this file Computer users frequently join other users for discussions 

stores. 7. Apply a clustering algorithm to group the pointers 5 011 computer bulletin boards, newsgroups, mailing lists, and 

X on list L according to the distances between their respec- real-time chat sessions over the computer network, which 

tive cluster profiles P(X). 8. For each (nonempty) resulting ma y be tv P ed 0* with Internet Relay Chat (IRC)), spoken 

group C of pointers: 9. If C contains only one pointer, add ( as Wlth lnlernet P hone )> or videoconferenced. These forums 

this pointer to list M; 10. otherwise, if C contains exactly the are herein termed "virtual communities." In current practice, 

same subclusters pointers as does one of the files Fi from 10 * ach Vlrtual community has a specified topic, and users 

C1 c ,u jj • ♦ 4 ai r?** i' ( xi 11 discover communities of interest by word of mouth or by 

among FI Fn then add a pointer to file Fi to list M; 11. examini a { ^ Qf commuaiti / s (typicall hundreds * 

otherwise: 12 Select an arbitrary server S2 ,or i the network, thousands> The %sers then must decide for themselves 
for example by randomly selecting one of the pointers in which of of messages they find interesting from 
group C and choosing the server it points to. 13. Send a among those posted t0 ^ selected communities, that 
request message to server S2 that includes the subchister 15 ^ made pu blicly available to members of those communi- 
pointers in group C and requests server S2 to merge the t i es . if they desire, they may also write additional messages 
corresponding subchister trees. 14. Receive a response from and post them to the virtual communities of their choice. The 
server S2, containing a pointer to a file G that represents the existence of thousands of Internet bulletin boards (also 
merged tree. Add this pointer to list M. 15. For each file Fi termed newsgroups) and countless more Internet mailing 
from among FI . . . Fn: 16. If list M does not include a 20 lists and private bulletin board services (BBS's) demon- 
pointer to file Fi, send a message to the server or servers strates the very strong interest among members of the 
storing Fi instructing them to delete file Fi. 17. Create and electronic community in forums for the discussion of ideas 
store a file F that represents a new cluster, whose subclusters about almost any subject imaginable. Presently, virtual corn- 
pointers are exactly the subchister pointers on list M. 18. munity creation proceeds in a haphazard form, usually 
Send a reply message to server SO, which reply message 25 instigated by a single individual who decides that a topic is 
contains a pointer to file F and indicates that file F represents worthy of discussion. There are protocols on the Internet for 
the merged cluster tree. voting to determine whether a newsgroup should be created, 
With the help of the above procedure, and the multicast but there is a large hierarchy of newsgroups (which begin 
tree MT fuD that includes all proxy servers in the network, with the prefix "alt.") that do not follow this protocol, 
the distributed hierarchical cluster tree for a particular 30 The system for customized electronic identification of 
domain of target objects is constructed by merging many desirable objects described herein can of course function as 
local hierarchical cluster trees, as follows. 1. One server S a browser for bulletin boards, where target objects are taken 
(preferably one with good connectivity) is elected from the to be bulletin boards, or subtopics of bulletin boards, and 
tree. 2. Server S sends itself a global request message that each target profile is the cluster profile for a cluster of 
causes each proxy server in MT full (that is., each proxy 35 documents posted on some bulletin board. Thus, a user can 
server in the network) to ask its clients for files for the cluster locate bulletin boards of interest by all the navigational 
tree. 3. The clients of each proxy server transmit to the proxy techniques described above, including browsing and query- 
server any files that they maintain, which files represent ing. However, this method only serves to locate existing 
target objects from the appropriate domain that should be virtual communities. Because people have varied and vary- 
added to the cluster tree. 4. Server S forms a request Rl that, 40 ing complex interests, it is desirable to automatically locate 
upon receipt, will cause the recipient server SI to take the groups of people with common interests in order to form 
following actions: (a) Build a hierarchical cluster tree of all virtual communities. The Virtual Community Service (VCS) 
the files stored on server SI that are maintained by users in described below is a network-based agent that seeks out 
the user base of SI. These files correspond to target objects users of a network with common interests, dynamically 
from the appropriate domain. This cluster tree is typically 45 creates bulletin boards or electronic mailing lists for those 
stored entirely on SI, but may in principle be stored in a users, and introduces them to each other electronically via 
distributed fashion, (b) Wait until all servers to which the e-mail. It is useful to note that once virtual communities 
server SI has propagated request R have sent the recipient have been created by VCS, the other browsing and filtering 
reply messages containing pointers to cluster trees, (c) technologies described above can subsequently be used to 
Merge together the cluster tree created in step 5(a) and the 50 help a user locate particular virtual communities (whether 
cluster trees supplied in step 5(fc), by sending any server pre-existing or automatically generated by VCS); similarly, 
(such as SI itself) a message requesting such a merge, as since the messages sent to a given virtual community may 
described above, (d) Upon receiving a reply to the message vary in interest and urgency for a user who has joined that 
sent in (c), which reply includes a pointer to a file repre- community, these browsing and filtering technologies (such 
senting the merged cluster tree, forward this reply to the 55 as the e-mail filter) can also be used to alert the user to urgent 
sender of request Rl, unless this is SI itself 5. Server S sends messages and to screen out uninteresting ones, 
itself a global request message that causes all servers in The functions of the Virtual Community Service are 
MT /u// to act on embedded request Rl. 6. Server S receives general functions that could be implemented on any network 
a reply to the message it sent in 5(c). This reply includes a ranging from an office network in a small company to the 
pointer to a file F that represents the completed hierarchical 60 World Wide Web or the Internet. The four main steps in the 
cluster tree. Server S multicasts file F to all proxy servers in procedure are: 1. Scan postings to existing virtual commu- 
MT /u// . Once the hierarchical cluster tree has been created as nities. 2. Identify groups of users with common interests. 3. 
above, server S can send additional messages through the Match users with virtual communities, creating new virtual 
cluster tree, to arrange that multicast trees MT(C) are created communities when necessary. 4. Continue to enroll addi- 
for sufficiently large clusters C, and that each file F is 65 tional users in the existing virtual communities, 
multicast to the tree MT(C), where C is the smallest cluster More generally, users may post messages to virtual com- 
containing file F. munities pseudonymously, even employing different pseud- 
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onyms for different virtual communities. (Posts not employ- 
ing a pseudonymous mix path may, as usual, be considered 
to be posts employing a non-secure pseudonym, namely the 
user's true network address.) Therefore, the above steps may 
be expressed more generally as follows: 1. Scan pseudony- 5 
mous postings to existing virtual communities. 2. Identify 
groups of pseudonyms whose associated users have com- 
mon interests. 3. Match pseudonymous users with virtual 
communities, creating new virtual communities when nec- 
essary. 4. Continue to enroll additional pseudonymous users 1Q 
in the existing virtual communities. Each of these steps can 
be carried out as described below. 
Virtual Organization 

E-mail Groupware on the Intranet (Intranet applications) 

Another application of Virtual Communities is the appli- 
cation to virtual organizations. Organizations may use the 15 
above described techniques in accordance with their unique 
circumstances of intranet enabled communications involv- 
ing telephony, voice and video conferencing, voice mail 
groupware and e-mail. By enabling users to better 
communicate, route messages by matching users together 20 
with each other or filtering e-mail or voice message, the 
following viable applications apply to the techniques of the 
previously described technologies including matching users 
in virtual communities on the Internet and those described in 
the previous sections. 25 
E-mail Filter 

In addition to the news clipping service described above, 
the system for customized electronic identification of desir- 
able objects functions in an e-mail environment in a similar 
but slightly different manner. The news clipping service 30 
selects and retrieves news information that would not oth- 
erwise reach its subscribers. But at the same time, large 
numbers of e-mail messages do reach users, having been 
generated and sent by humans or automatic programs. These 
users need an e-mail filter, which automatically processes 35 
the messages received. The necessary processing includes a 
determination of the action to be taken with each message, 
including, but not limited to: filing the message, notifying 
the user of receipt of a high priority message, automatically 
responding to a message. The e-mail filter system must not 40 
require too great an investment on the part of the user to 
learn and use, and the user must have confidence in the 
appropriateness of the actions automatically taken by the 
system. The same filter may be applied to voice mail 
messages or facsimile messages that have been converted 45 
into electronically stored text, whether automatically or at 
the user's request, via the use of w ell-known techniques for 
speech recognition or optical character recognition. 

The filtering problem can be defined as follows: a mes- 
sage processing function MPF(*) maps from a received 50 
message (document) to one or more of a set of actions. The 
actions, which may be quite specific, may be either pre- 
defined or customized by the use r. Each action A has an 
appropriateness function F A (*,*) such that F A (U,D) returns 
a real number, representing the appropriateness of selecting 55 
action A on behalf of user U when user U is in receipt of 
message D. For example, if D comes from a credible source 
and is marked urgent, then discarding the message has a high 
cost to the user and has low appropriateness, so that F discard 
(U,D) is small, whereas alerting the user of receipt of the 60 
message is highly appropriate, so that V aUrt (U,D) is large. 
Given the determined appropriateness function, the function 
MPF(D) is used to automatically select the appropriate 
action or actions. As an example, the following set of actions 
might be useful: 65 

1. Urgently notify user of receipt of message and/or insert 
message higher in the queue indicating its priority. 



2. Insert message into queue for user to read later 

3. Insert message into queue for user to read later, and 
suggest that user reply 

4. Insert message into queue for user to read later, and 
suggest that user forward it to individual R where 
individual R's profile indicates that the message is 
relevant to himn/hcr or suggest that the message be sent 
as a voice mail using text to speech or as a fax or e-mail. 
The message may also be in the form of voice mail or 
voice e-mail. 

5. Summarize message and insert summary into queue 

6. Forward message to user's secretary 

7. File message in directory X 

8. File message in directory Y 

9. Delete message (i.e., ignore message and do not save) 
and/or 

10. Notify sender that further messages on this subject are 
unwanted 

11. Provide a form auto request response that the sender 
of the e-mail (or voice mail) message will be ignored 
(and that it will be deleted). 

12. Send a form auto response to the sender of an e-mail 
message that the user is out of town where the identity 
(or user profile) determines the selection of the 
response message. 

13. Send a form auto response message to an individual 
to which the user does not want to directly reply to. 

14. Similarly provide an auto response voice mail mes- 
sage that is specific (or most relevant) to the identity of 
the caller. 

15. Suggest to the user to authorize a form auto request for 
deletion from a mailing list. Provide an automatic call 
screening function. 

16. Provide an automatic call screening function wherein 
depending on the caller's identity to determine whether 
to allow the call to pass through to the secretary or user 
or to prompt the user to indicate the nature/purpose of 
his/her call using a speech to text conversion module to 
automatically select the most appropriate auto response 
message, whether to forward the call to the user's 
secretary, forward the call directly to the user, or 
automatically page the user, or request that the user not 
call back where these determinations are made based 
upon the identity of the caller and/or the stated objec- 
tives of the call or automatically forward the call to 
another user whose profile is more relevant. In this 
scenario if the user so desires if the call is forwarded 
directly to the user or if the user is paged while the 
caller is holding or if upon the system's determination 
it is forwarded to the user's voice mail, the user may 
identify the caller and/or listen to his/her stated objec- 
tive of the call or automatically inform the caller based 
upon his/her identity and/or stated calling objective not 
to call back (where the voice mail option is not 
provided). 

17. Notify user periodically that message "x" requests and 
warrants a reply due to its urgency and remind users 
periodically. 

18. Automatically recommend to the user a mailing list of 
the most appropriate prospective recipients of a given 
outbound e-mail message. This list is determined by 
both the user's previous e-mail activities regarding 
those prospective recipients and their user profiles as 
well. 
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19. Accordingly suggest to the user a mailing list or 
automatically forward incoming e-mail messages 
which have been received wherein the user is not the 
most appropriate recipient for that message (if appro- 
priate the forwarding party may also view the profile of s 
the recommended recipients) prior to approving the 
recommendation). This system may also be used as an 
e-mail router for incoming e-mail or voice mail coming 
into an organization which occurs automatically or 
upon a human's approval. 10 
The above appropriateness functions may of course 
instead first be manually entered as if then rules which are 
techniques well known in the art. Additionally, the auto- 
matically generated version of these rules (herein suggested) 
may be instead automatically written in which case the user 15 
may approve or rewrite a recommended appropriateness 
function (e.g., it may indicate that if the value of a specific 
word in the message exceeds value X perform appropriate- 
ness function Y). 

Additional applications of the present methods are con- 20 
ceivable. For example in the case of sending, forwarding (or 
reforwarding) message to users based upon appropriateness 
functions relating to the profiles of the message and pro- 
spective recipients, it is possible to use this technique to 
allow users to more efficiently submit queries for response 25 
by users within any intranet, an inter-organizational intranet 
(extranet) or the Internet. An example application of the 
scenario is as follows: 

1. A newbie submits a query by web or e-mail. 

2. The engine shows the user a few answers such that 30 
similar newbie, query, answer triples have been highly 
rated. (One kind of answer consists of nothing but the 
URL of a helpful site!) 

3. If the user finds these answers unsatisfactory, the engine 
takes note of this feedback. Then it goes to plan B, and 
finds a few experts such that the newbie, query, expert, 
time-of-day tuples have been highly rated. 

4. The system offers all of these experts the question by 
e-mail. 40 

5. First expert to indicate interest in the offer (by replying 
"yes") gets a go-ahead from the system. 

6. Expert replies by sending an answer from the system. 
S/he may reply if further dialogue is needed — a con- 
versation can continue in this way indefinitely. Of 4S 
course, it all goes through the system, so it's all 
pseudonymous and logged. (Sometimes the correspon- 
dence may go off-topic. There should be a mechanism 
for dealing with this, so that rambling (or personal) 
discussion won't appear in it's entirety as part of that 50 
database. E.g., If I want to go off-topic with my next 
message itself The system then forwards the message 

as usual, but with my real return address as the Reply-to 
field. Further correspondence (if the other correspon- 
dent chooses to reply) then occurs with real names and 55 
outside the system.) 

8. The newbie rates the quality of the dialogue, as a 
precondition for being allowed to ask more questions, 
(the expert is allowed to rate it too, so that the system 
knows which questions the expert LIKES to answer, 60 
not just which ones s/he WILL answer.) 

9. If the dialogue never took place, because some expert 
replied in step 5 but didn't continue to step 6 within a 
reasonable time, the system sends a go-ahead to the 
next most appropriate of the experts who indicated 65 
interest in step 5. It also does this if the newbie got an 
answer but said (in step 8) that it was unhelpful. (In the 



35 



latter case, the system might allow the newbie to edit 
the query first. The edited query would be included in 
the go-ahead to the next expert.) 

10. If in step 5 or step 9 none of the (remaining) experts 
have indicated interest, within a reasonable time after 
the question was originally posed, then the system 
slowly offers the question to more experts (as in Step 
4), up to a reasonable limit, until it does get a bite. 

11. Any expert who received a request but ignored it gets 
a relevance feedback value of 0 for that query. Any 
expert who gave a go-ahead, but didn't get to answer, 
For choosing an expert, some interesting attributes of 
an expert are usual time to respond, length of response, 
count of technical term in response — since different 
users may have different sensitivities to these factors. 

, Also the text of queries/list of queries they've 
answered, what clusters of newbies has rated them 
highly, etc. Finally, the set of terms in their explicit 
declarations of interest, and in their responses: this 
helps cluster them both with queries and with other 
experts. If we had a billing mechanism (which would 
probably require collaboration with AFL or someone, 
since its currently hard to collect from a user who only 
spends Sl/month on queries), here would be a rough 
pricing model: When a question lands on your desk, it 
comes accompanied by an offer of payment. So the 
system looks for an expert, price pair such that newbie, 
query, expert, price, time-of-day id highly rated, mean- 
ing: 

this expert is likely to answer this question for this price 
at this time 

this newbie will be satisfied with the tradeoff between 
answer and price paid 
This ought to work fine, in terms of getting offered prices to 
fluctuate correctly. It does mean that it's hard to lower your 
rates (in a particular area) once the system has decided 
you're expensive and stopped sending you queries, but there 
are ways around this. (e.g. you could always actively notify 
the system of your new approximate rates, either out of the 
blue or when responding to a request. In addition, the system 
might e-mail inactive experts every so often, asking if they 
want to lower their rates, declare additional interests, be 
dropped from the rolls, etc.). There is also a free -of -charge 
model, which is presumably the best way to start. It might 
involve some or all of these elements: 

Get nice idealists to participate as experts, by advertising 
on Usenet (and/or by actually seeding the database with 
Usenet postings from selected groups, so that people 
may be experts without knowing it). I think there are 
some people who would participate freely given that 
only a few people have to see each question, so they 
won't get many — it would reduce Usenet traffic, where 
everyone has to see all the questions — the answer 
would be permanently on file, and they could sign it 
(good for visibility!) 
if they ignore the questions they'll just go away. 
Attract advertising. 

The benign kind of advertising: plugs in signs and on 
web sites 

The sleazy kind: A query about word processors or 
WordPerfect is highly likely to draw an on-file 
"expert" response touting Microsoft Word 

The semi-sleazy kind: the expert responses to the query 
are uncompromised (they're genuinely highly rated) 
but an Soft advert labeled such is attached 
(Apparently IBM bought the queries "Microsoft" 
and "gates" on Lycos!) 
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Use play money. By answering questions, you can build document sender, date sent, document length, date of last 
up credit that you can use to ask questions. However, document received from this sender, key words, list of other 
if you go too deeply into debt, you have to fork over addressees, etc. It was disclosed above how to estimate an 
real money (or accept advertising). If you go well into interest function on profiled target objects, using relevance 
profit, you can cash in. One could imagine eventually 5 feedback together with measured similarities among target 
using this system as the seed of a VCS chat service, objects and among users. In the con text of the e-mail filter, 
where queries consisted of topics advertisements. the task is to estimate several appropriateness functions F^ 
(We'd just have to allow new people to get added to (*,*), one per action. This is handled with exactly the same 
existing conversations.) It's also a good way for method as was used earlier to estimate the topical interest 
consultants, brokers, mechanics, etc., to advertise their 10 function f(V). Relevance feedback in this case is provided 
expertise (remember that answers can be paid for by the user's observed actions over time: whenever user U 
on-line, or a negotiation taken off-line). And for the chooses action A on document D, either freely or by choos- 
same reason, I could ail-too -easily imagine it replacing ing or confirming an action recommended by the system, 
1-900 phone sex numbers. (Hey-ratings, price and all!) this is taken to mean that the appropriateness of action Aon 
This matching criteria includes interest attributes. 15 document D is high, particularly if the user takes this action 
Though this market model is useful for the above A immediately after seeing document D. A presumption of 
example it is readily applicable to any of the afore- no appropriateness (corresponding to the earlier presump- 
mentioned applications (to retrieving information, tion of no interest) is used so that action A is considered 
human experts, employers and employees, buyers and inappropriate on a document unless the user or similar users 
sellers, and may be applied likewise to any product, 20 have taken action A on this document or similar documents, 
commodity, share or interest that may be exchanged in In particular, if no similar document has been seen, no action 
an open market, e.g., stocks, commodities, insurance is considered especially appropriate, and the e-mail filter 
policies, products (bought and sold or bartered). asks the user to specify the appropriate action or confirm that 
Domains of application for the Internet-wide market the action chosen by the e-mail filter is the appropriate one. 
system (such as legal counseling, medicine, 25 Thus, the e-mail filter learns to take particular actions on 
engineering, psychological/sociological services, com- e-mail messages that 3-have certain attributes or combina- 
puter solutions) as well as more subjective domains tions of attributes. For example, messages from John Doe 
such as architectural design, product design, document that originate in the (212) area code may prompt the system 
authoring, landscaping, decor (personalized fashion to forward a copy by fax transmission to a given fax number, 
design) and cosmetics as well as informal solutions to 30 or to file the message in directory X on the user's client 
problems of individuals based on their unique life and processor. A variation allows active requests of this form 
professional experiences, and encounters. Additionally, from the user, such as a request that any message from John 
some experts may choose to use a filtering functionality Doe be forwarded to a desired fax number until further 
on their system with preset parameters such as the price notice. This active user input requires the use of a natural 
of a given task must meet a preset minimum to qualify. 35 language or form-based interface for which specific corn- 
Notice that actions 8 and 9 in the sample list above are mands are associated with particular attributes and combi- 

designed to filter out messages that are undesirable to the nations of attributes. 

user or that are received from undesirable sources, such as Scanning 

pesky salespersons, by deleting the unwanted message and/ Using the technology described above, Virtual Commu- 

or sending a reply that indicates that messages of this type 40 nity Service constantly scans all the messages posted to all 

will not be read. The appropriateness functions must be the newsgroups and electronic mailing lists on a given 

tailored to describe the appropriateness of carrying out each network, and constructs a target profile for each message 

action given the target profile for a particular document, and found. The network can be the Internet, or a set of bulletin 

then a message processing function MPF can be found boards maintained by America Online, Prodigy, or 

which is in some sense optimal with respect to the appro- 45 CompuServe, or a smaller set of bulletin boards that might 

priateness function. One reasonable choice of MPF always be local to a single organization, for example a large 

picks the action with highest appropriateness, an d in cases company, a law firm, or a university. The scanning activity 

where multiple actions are highly appropriate and are also need not be confined to bulletin boards and mailing lists that 

compatible with each other, selects more than one action: for were created by Virtual Community Service, but may also be 

example, it may automatically reply to a message and also so used to scan the activity of communities that predate Virtual 

file the same message in directory X, so that the value of Community Service or are otherwise created by means 

MPF(D) is the set\{reply, file in directory X\}. In cases outside the Virtual Community Service system, provided 

where the appropriateness of even the most appropriate that these communities are public or otherwise grant their 

action falls below a user-specified threshold, as should permission. 

happen for messages of an unfamiliar type, the system asks 55 The target profile of each message includes textual 

the user for confirmation of the action(s) selected by MPF. attributes specifying the title and body text of the message. 

In addition, in cases where MPF selects one action over In the case of a spoken rather than written message, the latter 

another action that is nearly as appropriate, the system also attribute may b e computed from the acoustic speech data by 

asks the user for confirmation: for example, mail should not using a speech recognition system. The target profile also 

be deleted if it is nearly as appropriate to let the user see it. 60 includes an associative attribute listing the authors) and 

It is possible to write appropriateness functions manually, designated recipient(s) of the message, where the recipients 

but the time necessary and lack of user expertise render this may be individuals and/or entire virtual communities; if this 

solution impractical. The automatic training of this system is attribute is highly weighted, then the system tends to regard 

preferable, using the automatic user profiling system messages among the same set of people as being similar or 

described above. Each received document is viewed as a 65 related, even if the topical similarity of the messages is not 

target object whose profile includes such attributes as the clear from their content, as may happen when some of the 

entire text of the document (represented as TF/IDF scores), messages are very short. Other important attributes include 
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the fraction of the message that consists of quoted material objects determines a pre-community consisting of the pseud- 

from previous messages, as well as attributes that are onyms of users determined to be most interested in that 

generally useful in characterizing documents, such as the cluster (for example, users who have search profiles similar 

message's date, length, and reading level. to the cluster pro file), together with the pseudonym of the 

Virtual Community Identification 5 user who requested formation of the virtual community. 

Next, Virtual Community Service attempts to identify Matching Users with Communities 

groups of pseudonymous users with common interests. Once Virtual Community Service identifies a cluster C of 

These groups, herein termed "pre-communities," are repre- messages, users, search profiles, or target objects that deter- 

sented as sets of pseudonyms. Whenever Virtual Community mines a pre-community M, it attempts to arrange for the 

Service identifies a pre-community, it will subsequently 10 members of this pre-community to have the chance to 

attempt to put the users in said pre-community in contact participate in a common virtual community V. In many 

with each other, as described below. Each pre-community is cases, an existing virtual community V may suit the needs of 

said to be "determined" by a cluster of messages, pseud- the pre-community M Virtual Community Service first 

onymous users, search profiles, or target objects. attempts to find such an existing community V In the case 

In the usual method for determining pre-communities, 15 where cluster C is a cluster of messages, V may be chosen 

Virtual Community Service clusters the messages that were to be any existing virtual community such that the cluster 

scanned and profiled in the above step, based on the simi- profile of cluster C is within a threshold distance of the mean 

larity of those messages* computed target profiles, thus profile of the set of messages recently posted to virtual 

automatically finding threads of discussion that show com- community V; in the case where cluster C is a cluster of 

mon interests among the users. Naturally, discussions in a 20 users, V may be chosen to be any existing virtual community 

single virtual community tend to show common interests; such that the cluster profile of cluster C is within a threshold 

however, this method uses all the texts from every available distance of the mean user profile of the active members of 

virtual community, including bulletin boards and electronic virtual community V; in the case where the cluster C is a 

mailing lists. Indeed, a user who wishes to initiate or join a cluster of search profiles, V may be chosen to be any existing 

discussion on some topic may send a "feeler message" on 25 virtual community such that the cluster profile of cluster C 

that topic to a special mailing list designated for feeler mess is within a threshold distance of the cluster profile of the 

ages; as a consequence of the scanning procedure described largest cluster resulting from clustering all the search pro- 

above, the feeler message is automatically grouped with any files of active members of virtual community V; and in the 

similarly profiled messages that have been sent to this case where the cluster C is a cluster of one or more target 

special mailing list, to topical mailing lists, or to topical 30 objects chosen from a separate browsing or filtering system, 

bulletin boards. The clustering step employs "soft V may be chosen to be any existing virtual community 

clustering," in which a message may belong to multiple initiated in the same way from a cluster whose cluster profile 

clusters and hence to multiple virtual communities. Each in that other system is within a threshold distance of the 

cluster of messages that is found by Virtual Community cluster profile of cluster C. The threshold distance used in 

Service and that is of sufficient size (for example, 10-20 35 each case is optionally dependent on the cluster variance or 

different messages) determines a pre-community whose cluster diameter of the profile sets whose means are being 

members are the pseudonymous authors and recipients of compared. 

the messages in the cluster. More precisely, the pre- If no existing virtual community V meets these conditions 

community consists of the various pseudonyms under which and is also willing to accept all the users in pre-community 

the messages in the cluster were sent and received. 40 M as new members, then Virtual Community Service 

Alternative methods for determining a pre-community, attempts to create a new virtual community V. Regardless of 

which do not require the scanning step above, include the whether virtual community V is an existing community or a 

following: 1. Pre-communities can be generated by grouping newly created community, Virtual Community Service 

together users who have similar interests of any sort, not sends an e-mail message to each pseudonym P in pre- 

merely Individuals who have already written or received 45 community M whose associated user U does not already 

messages about similar topics. If the user profile associated belong to virtual community V (under pseudonym P) and 

with each pseudonym indicates the user's interests, for has not previously turned down a request to join virtual 

example through an associative attribute that indicates the community V. The e-mail message informs user U of the 

documents or Web sites a user likes, then pseudonyms can existence of virtual community V, and provides instructions 

be clustered based on the similarity of their associated user 50 which user U may follow in order to join virtual community 

profiles, and each of the resulting clusters of pseudonyms V if desired; these instructions vary depending on whether 

determines a pre-community comprising the pseudonyms in virtual community V is an existing community or a new 

the cluster. 2. If each pseudonym has an associated search community. The message includes a credential, granted to 

profile set formed through participation in the news clipping pseudonym P, which credential must be presented by user U 

service described above, then all search profiles of all 55 upon joining the virtual community V, as proof that user U 

pseudonymous users can be clustered based on their was actually invited to join. If user U wishes to join virtual 

similarity, and each cluster of search profiles determines a community V under a different pseudonym Q, user U may 

pre-community whose members are the pseudonyms from first transfer the credential from pseudonym P to pseudonym 

whose search profile sets the search profiles in the cluster are Q, as described above. The e-mail message further provides 

drawn. Such groups of people have been reading about the 60 an indication of the common interests of the community, for 

same topic (or, more generally, accessing similar target example by including a list of titles of messages recently 

objects) and so presumably share an interest. 3. If users sent to the community, or a charter or introductory message 

participate in a news clipping service or any other filtering provided by the community (if available), or a label gener- 

or browsing system for target objects, then an individual ated by the methods described above that identifies the 

user can pseudonymously request the formation of a virtual 65 content of the cluster of messages, user profiles, search 

community to discuss a particular cluster of one or more profiles, or target objects that was used to identify the 

target objects known to that system. This cluster of target pre-community M. 
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If Virtual Community Service must create anew commu- whether or not a virtual meeting (or transcript thereof) 

nity V, several methods are available for enabling the should be made accessible to each employee in the organi- 

members of the new community to communicate with each zation based upon access privileges to particular types of 

other. If the pre-comraunity M is large, for example con- content granted in the past and other aspects of his/her 

taining more than 50 users, then Virtual Community Service 5 profile. This technique may be applied more generally as 

typically establishes either a multicast tree, as described well to augment access control to information by employees 

below, or a widely-distributed bulletin board, assigning a in the organization in general. 

name to the new bulletin board. If the p re-community M has In accordance with currently used methods, voice and fax 
fewer members, for example 2-50, Virtual Community numbers may change dynamically in accordance with the 
Service typically establishes either a multicast tree, as 10 user's physical location. Specifically users should first be 
described below, or an e-mail mailing list. If the new virtual matched according to their common interest in a type of 
community V was determined by a cluster of messages, then application which can be jointly interacted with or jointly 
Virtual Community Service kicks off the discussion by viewed passively (via PC or TV). Then, secondly, users 
distributing these messages to all members of virtual com- within such a common interest group may be further sub- 
munity V. In addition to bulletin boards and mailing lists, 15 divided into sub-communities according to more specific 
alternative for that can be created and in which virtual common interests which they share (such as sub- 
communities can gather include real-time typed or spoken communities) of real time correspondents simultaneously 
conversations (or engagement or distributed multi-user watching a popular program on television or according to 
applications including video games) over the computer content profile of the real time dialogues which the users are 
network and physical meetings, any of which can be sched- 20 engaged in e.g., as they jointly navigate the World Wide 
uled by a partly automated process wherein Virtual Com- Web, view a video program or television debate or engage 
munity Service requests meeting time preferences from all in a video game. Conversely where the forum is smaller 
members of the pre-community M and then notifies these and/or the objectives are more objectively identified, sub- 
individuals of an appropriate meeting time. interest groups may be irrelevant, for example, on-line 
For multi user applications, users may be matched 25 seminars, organizational meetings or board meetings in 
together who share a high level of interest in that application which relevant users whose presence or participation is 
or the particular type of content therein as with educational requested may be automatically scheduled (by a scheduling 
software, entertainment applications or groupware (e.g., agent) in advance or the user may be notified or paged if 
intra -organizational) where users may participate remotely topical relevancy to the user's interest (or professional 
in an application. Any of these multi-user applications may 30 interest) profile is identified in real time by the VCS agent 
involve automatic calendaring (by a scheduling agent) for initially (or throughout the course of the meeting), 
the purpose of arranging a virtual session between users who Continued Enrollment 

share a common interest in the nature or content of the Even after creation of a new virtual community, Virtual 

application (e.g., a high speed action or suspense adventure Community Service continues to scan other virtual commu- 

video game) or for some applications (e.g., document edit- 35 nities for new messages whose target profiles are similar to 

ing groupware) users may sometimes require synchronous the community's cluster profile (average message profile), 

sessions or they may participate asynchronously. Copies of any such messages are sent to the new virtual 

Conversely, users who are currently engaged in a multi user community, and the pseudonymous authors of these 

session may allow the VCS agent to notify or page remote messages, as well as users who show high interest in reading 

users who may be interested in participating as in entertain- 40 such messages, are informed by Virtual Community Service 

ment type applications or whose presence (or contribution) (as for pre-community members, above) that they may want 

they feel is needed as with groupware used in an organiza- to join the community. Each such user can then decide 

tional or professional context (such as with on-line whether or not to join the community. In the case of Internet 

conferencing, whiteboarding, document editing, virtual cor- Relay Chat (IRC), if the target profile of messages in a real 

porate meetings, etc.). Matching together users in these 45 time dialog are (or become) similar to that of a user, VCS 

applications assumes that within the current session, pro- may also send an urgent e-mail message to such user 

spective participants share the same (or similar) application whereby the user may be automatically notified as soon as 

thus are profiled accordingly to the nature of the application, the dialog appears, if desired. 

the list of current participants and if relevant secondarily to With these facilities, Virtual Community Service provides 

the content of the interacting user's dialogs (such as text or 50 automatic creation of new virtual communities in any local 

voice chat). or wide- area network, as well as maintenance of all virtual 

Specifically users are likely to have a common interest in communities on the network, including those not created by 

the nature of an application which can be jointly (passively) Virtual Community Service. The core technology underly- 

inter acted with or jointly viewed such as the content of the ing Virtual Community Service is creating a search and 

document being edited, the profile of a video being viewed 55 clustering mechanism that can find articles that are "similar" 

or a site being visited by a group of users collaboratively in that the users share interests. This is precisely what was 

navigating the WWW (or intra-organizational Web). A use- described above. One must be sure that Virtual Community 

ful approach to advertising in a virtual chat room, confer- Service does not bombard users with notices about commu- 

ence or multi-user application is using the current temporal nities in which they have no real interest. On a very small 

profile of the collaborative interaction as a target profile for 60 network a human could be "in the loop", scanning proposed 

which to target ads in real time and dynamically change the virtual communities and perhaps even giving them names, 

ad presentation as the topical relevance of the interaction But on larger networks Virtual Community Service has to 

changes, which is then viewed by all of the collaborative run in fully automatic mode, since it is likely to find a large 

participants simultaneously. In a variation using similar number of virtual communities, 

techniques to those used in the above e-mail filter section, 65 Delivering Messages to a Virtual Community 

one appropriateness function which the system could write Once a virtual community has been identified, it is 

could be recommending to a user (such as an employer) straightforward for Virtual Community Service to establish 
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a mailing list so that any member of the virtual community 
may distribute e-mail to all other members. Another method 
of distribution is to use a conventional network bulletin 
board or newsgroup to distribute the messages to all servers 
in the network, where they can be accessed by any member 
of the virtual community. However, these simple methods do 
not take into account cost and performance advantages 
which accrue from optimizing the construction of a multi- 
cast tree to cany messages to the virtual community. Unlike 
a newsgroup, a multicast tree distributes messages to only a 
selected set of servers, and unlike an e-mail mailing list, it 
does so efficiently. 

A separate multicast tree MT(V) is maintained for each 
virtual community V, by use of the following four proce- 
dures. 1. To construct or reconstruct this multicast tree, the 
core servers for virtual community V are taken to be those 
proxy servers that serve at least one pseudonymous member 
of virtual community V. Then the multicast tree MT(V) is 
established via steps 4-6 in the section "Multicast Tree 
Construction Procedure" above. 2. When a new user joins 
virtual community V, which is an existing virtual 
community, the user sends a message to the user's proxy 
server S. If user's proxy server S is not already a core server 
for V, then it is designated as a core server and is added to 
the multicast tree MT(V), as follows. If more than k servers 
have been added since the last time the multicast tree MT(V) 
was rebuilt, where k is a function of the number of core 
servers already in the tree, then the entire tree is simply 
rebuilt via steps 4-6 in the section "Multicast Tree Con- 
struction Procedure" above. Otherwise, server S retrieves its 
locally stored list of nearby core servers for V, and chooses 
a server SI. Server S sends a control message to SI, 
indicating that it would like to be added to the multicast tree 
MT(V). Upon receipt of this message, server SI retrieves its 
locally stored subtree Gl of MT(V), and forms a new graph 
G from Gl by removing all degree-1 vertices other than SI 
itself. Server SI transmits graph G t o server S, which stores 
it as its locally stored subtree of MT(V). Finally, server S 
sends a message to itself and to all servers that are vertices 
of graph G, instructing these servers to modify their locally 
stored subtrees of MT(V) by adding S as a vertex and adding 
an edge between SI and S. 3. When a user at a client q 
wishes to send a message F to virtual community V, client 
q embeds message F -in a request R instructing the recipient 
to store message F locally, for a limited time, for access by 
member s of virtual community V. Request R includes a 
credential proving that the user is a member of virtual 
community V or is otherwise entitled to post messages to 
virtual community V (for example is not "black marked" by 
that or other virtual community members). Client q then 
broadcasts request R to all core servers in the multicast tree 
MT(V), by means of a global request message transmitted to 
the user's proxy server as described above. The core servers 
satisfy request R, provided that they can verify the included 
credential. 4. In order to retrieve a particular message sent to 
virtual community V, a user U at client q initiates the steps 
described in section "Retrieving Files from a Multicast 
Tree," above. If user U does not want to retrieve a particular 
message, but rather wants to retrieve all new messages sent 
to virtual community V, then user U pseudonymously 
instructs its proxy server (which is a core server for V) to 
send it all messages that were multicast to MT(V) after a 
certain date. In either case, user U must provide a credential 
proving user U to be a member of virtual community V, or 
otherwise entitled to access messages on virtual community 
V. 
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APPENDED COLLABORATIVE COMPUTING 
APPLICATIONS 
1. Automatic Retrieval and Assembly of Work Groups 
A company often requires a team of skttled personnel 

5 (whose qualifications are specifically suited to the task at 
hand). For large corporations it is difficult to keep track of 
skill sets of its own internal employees. Conversely for small 
companies finding such skill outside is often essential. The 
present system may thus organize such groups accordingly. 

10 The purpose of the system is to emulate expert human 
organizers of work teams and make recommendations as to 
the most appropriately qualified team of available people for 
the given task at hand based upon the stated objectives and 
required tasks of a prospective project. Using the presently 

15 described technique using relevance feedback it is possible 
to match the profile of the project with that of the available 
pool of individuals. The organizer may wish to keep in mind 
a variety of considerations in selecting teams for example 
considering a variety of qualifications, psychographics and 

20 attributes pertaining to the user's profile as developed from 
his/her professional on-line activities and interactions. In 
view of the fact that some skill requirements exist in 
overlapping disciplines, that the more diversity 
(complementarity) of skills of its members, the greater the 

25 likelihood of covering the (important) skill requirements 
adequately (suggesting that the greater the complementarity 
of attributes characterizing the users base of qualifications 
and information content interaction the more synergistic the 
work process). Another consideration may be to find the 

30 fewest number of individuals as possible who collectively 
cover the apparent skill requirements. Still another consid- 
eration is to favor the reorganizing of groups which had 
previously proved themselves by arriving at a successful 
solution or product to a similar problem or task. Through out 

35 the work process certain sub-problems may require tempo- 
rary consultation with appropriately qualified individuals 
who are more qualified than members of the present team. 
Each member of a virtual work group (whether intra- 
organizational or inter-organizational) maybe prescribed 

40 attributes by a superior such as credentials, observed skill 
sets from past experiences and psychographics. This method 
may also be used to observe patterns relating to what types 
of users are granted access to what type of informational 
content e.g., some members of a team may be made privy to 

45 some information which others are not in accordance with 
the methods suggested above. The system may present 
recommendations which restrict what types of data can be 
accessed by that user. Some restriction attributes may be 
explicit indicating documents containing which word 

50 attributes a user is forbidden to access. For others the 
restriction may be based upon explicit criteria for example 
including documents containing words which tend to 
co-occur (are metrically close) to those explicitly men- 
tioned. Or relative attribute weighting values may be used as 

55 thresholds for determining automatically user document 
access and privileges. Another (appropriateness function) 
based criteria which may be used as well is the similarity 
measure between the document and user profiles. In this case 
it may be useful to automatically generate explicit rules 

60 which may present the user profile (with relative attribute 
weights) as well as that of the document to the authorized 
decision maker. Additionally, as suggested in the e-mail 
filter section (above) a fully trained system may additionally 
automatically present the rules (appropriateness functions) 

65 which it. has written through passive training. Thus the user 
may again (in this case for automatically determining docu- 
ment access privileges) approve the rules presented or 
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modify them accordingly. Documents may also in some 
cases be retrievable in segments (which lack forbidden 
terms) if the authorized credential granting party so allows. 
In the case where documents or document segments and the 
corresponding individuals are ascribed manual restriction 5 
attributes, user restriction attributes may act as a restriction 
for either adding to or deleting from relevant documents (or 
segments) or prohibiting access altogether as suggested. 
These restrictions may be integrated with the document file 
such that authorization credentials may act as a decryption 10 
key should the document be transmitted or conveyed else- 
where (e.g., outside of the data base) enabling these access 
restrictions to apply to any users accessing that information 
anywhere. As suggested, it can be appreciated that the 
present technique can be usefully applied to the above 15 
applications of the virtual dialogues (live or indexed 
recorded) i.e., matching users with virtual meetings and the 
above e-mail and telephony router in both cases wherein 
users are granted attribute based privileges to access (or 
denial for accessing) certain dialogues in accordance with 20 
their content. 

In one exemplary approach, a virtual work group is 
assembled for engineering a product, in another authoring or 
editing a document, in another arrive at corporate policy for 
a particular need or unresolved issue or for the purposes of 25 
creating virtual breakout sessions within an on-line confer- 
ence (multi organizational) or corporate meeting. Many 
other examples are possible. 
2. Virtual Meetings 

Particularly within large organizations, it is advantageous 30 
to disseminate company (inside) news and information to 
those employees for whom the information is "valuable". 
Using the same basic profiling techniques (above). Virtual 
dialogues (either physical meetings or entirely virtual 
meetings, either e-mail or telephony based) may be auto- 35 
matically profiled on the fly and used for responsive index- 
ing and notification of those users to whom the information 
is valuable (and to whom it is privy). As the content of such 
a dialogue may change with time, new users may be 
prompted to join while others may be prompted or alterna- 40 
tively (for confidentiality reasons) may be mandated to 
depart. Text summarization techniques may also be used to 
allow relevant users who missed the virtual meeting to have 
access to a synopsized version thereof. Document profiles of 
such meetings may also be organized into a hierarchical 45 
cluster tree using automatic cluster labeling or relevant 
terms within each cluster (Steve's reference hierarchical 
cluster menu trees from previous patent). This technique is 
useful for intuitive browsing of large archives of this 
information). Digital credentials may be prescribed to each 50 
employee by superiors which indicate for him/her the spe- 
cific information contexts (by clusters) which are 
mandatory, which are recommended, which are neutral, and 
which are inappropriate for the employee to either access or 
(for the mandatory credential) require also mandatory (real- 55 
time) attendance. A scheduling agent maybe used to orga- 
nize meeting times in advance by contacting and informing 
the most relevant users as to the stated objectives of the 
meeting. This is done by coordinating available time slots to 
optimize the availability of the most number of user highest 60 
relevance users to the dialogue (the user may also indicate 
among his/her available time the level of convenience as 
well). As above suggested, in virtual work groups a virtual 
meeting's objective may be to solve a particular problem, 
and develop a strategy, plan or proposal the stated objective 65 
of which may be used to index a virtual group whose 
complement and skills provides an optimal solution thereto. 
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3. Monitoring Dialogues 

The above present methods may be used for retrieving 
documents by organizations to determine the relevance of 
internal correspondence (e-mail, fax, telephony and 
recorded physical dialogues) to the interests of the user as 
stated or exemplified. Thus all irrelevant correspondences 
are filtered out. Relevant ones may accordingly be clustered 
(labeled) and organized into a hierarchical cluster menu tree 
for industrial browsing as above described. For example, an 
employer may wish to "listen in" on certain types of 
correspondences with a particular client by a particular 
employee (via phone number and voice ID using Neural Net 
techniques) or about a particular topic. Again text summa- 
rization may aid the user in viewing large correspondences. 
In one approach fax, e-mail and telephone communications 
to and from each individual may also be monitored and 
advised similarly in order to enable the system to develop 
aggregate profiles for a given employee for both outgoing 
and incoming forms of each desired communication media 
which is used for purposes of routing. 

A supervisor may designate particular clusters to be 
directly relevant, indirectly relevant or irrelevant to a given 
user's employment duties. For any employee a summary 
report of his/her work profile may be automatically e-mailed 
periodically and/or notification made if, for example, a 
certain irrelevant or indirectly relevant cluster exceeds a 
certain threshold or it may notify the superior if "unusual" 
patterns are detected or manually entered key word detection 
may be used in certain instances. In this regard, the attribute 
of time may be usefuil in determining whether or not 
irrelevant dialogues are occurring during scheduled work 
times. Length and frequency of the correspondences are 
additional useful attributes. Each cluster of interest may also 
be broken down to reveal the full profile of each associated 
correspondence. In an application variation the present tech- 
nique may be used for purposes of monitoring activities and 
general behavior of children by parents or on-line scholastic 
(navigation) behavior by teachers. Phone companies may 
also apply this technique to better monitor communications 
channels for suspicious activities. In each of the above 
applications, an additional or alternative feature is the ability 
of the authoritative party to place restrictions on particular 
domains. These may be either explicitly mentioned 
attributes or examples or those which are metrically "simi- 
lar'' to the same. In one variation, a caller's identity (via 
incoming phone number and/or Neural Net based voice ID) 
is determinable. 

4. Virtual Classroom 

In one approach school activities (from either one or a 
large number of schools) maybe accessible for participation 
remotely. Classroom lectures, continuing education 
seminars, conferences, tutorials for job training (or on-going 
job training requirements) may apply. The most exemplary 
application however is the virtual classroom. Students may 
use nearest neighbor indexing to either describe or present a 
particular topic or problems or a query. The system will 
recommend the most appropriate on-line lecture either live, 
if the student wishes to interact (e.g., recommending the next 
scheduled time) or the most appropriate pre-recorded lec- 
ture. For solutions to problems, a virtual tutor involving 
(either a live or pre-recorded single (closed) session or 
multi-student session may be presented similarly) or the 
student may receive a recommendation of the name of the 
most skilled or experienced faculty or student recommended 
tutor. In the classroom application the student may either 
present questions on-line to the lecturer (throughout the 
lecture or at pre-designated intervals) or the best ones may 
be selected by a moderator. 
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Additionally, ir7when desired, sub -dialogues may occur 
between attendees in the absence of the others. This is also 
one application of joint user navigation as the presenter 
(lecturer or student presenting a question) presents 
questions, content or solutions or navigates through infor- 5 
mational spaces in joint collaborative fashion for all attend- 
ees (or those designated by the presenter). 

In one variation students who are most in need of a 
definable domain (attribute/cluster) indicated by their 
request or lack of proficiency as evidenced in quiz or test 10 
scores may be matched with offer students or tutors who are 
proficient in those areas. In one approach students may be 
matched for purposes of collaborative study sessions in 
which priority is given to those which possess the greater 
degree of complementarity within their respective domains is 
of proficiency/deficiency. The present clustering model may 
further facilitate the predictors accuracy of the content 
domains in which a student is expect to be proficient. For 
example, in the pure clustering model, it is possible to make 
associations between which domains a student is LIKELY to 20 
be proficient in according to areas of previous proficiency 
(within the same class of different ones based upon historical 
data from previous students). It can be appreciated that the 
present system may readily be applied also to corporate or 
professional application including organizational training 25 
sessions, continuing education or conference seminars. 

5. Virtual Communities Developed Around Product Genres, 
Categories, or Items. 

The most "interested" users for a particular topic or target 
object (e.g., or limited to selected exemplary target objects) 30 
may be automatically matched for a virtual dialogue which 
is accessible directly from the target object of interest while 
browsing. This virtual dialogue includes standard bbs, IRC, 
Internet telephone and video telephony. Applications include 
store front products (and categories), musical albums, 35 
movies, stocks (or mutual funds). In one approach the 
criteria for creating a virtual group of watching people one 
on one is to find among "similar" users the greatest degree 
of complimentarity (difference) in their respective experi- 
ences. Thus optimizing the conditions for the users to share 40 
invaluable knowledge between one another business 
venture, a regional or national economy. 

6. (Ancillary Inclusion) Hybrid TV/PC 

In TV units which have integrated dual mode capabilities 
for TV and PC functionalities simultaneously (e.g., viewing 45 
TV programming while sending/receiving e-mail) the VCS 
agent may be used not only to point the users to the most 
appropriate TV programming for their interest at any given 
time (selectively refer to and/or transcribe Home Video Club 
patent) but it may also bring the participating views of a 50 
program to the attention of each other thus allowing viewers 
to exchange comments or share perspectives about the 
programming before, during or after the program. Within 
these user circles VCs may further narrow the criteria of 
interacting users by their specific viewing profiles. 55 

7. Physical Meetings 

In one exemplary approach VCS organized communities 
may meet in physical forums (e.g., where all the members 
are required to live in a physically close proximity as a 
prerequisite for matching) for example organizing meetings 60 
or according to general criteria (e.g., socializing and gath- 
ering in a restaurant/night club, concert or movie theater) or 
alternatively wherein a human or machine designated theme 
is the basis for the community for example a meeting around 
a political or a community related issue, an item of common 65 
interest within a large organization, a vacation destination 
(which all of the members are likely to wish to visit in the 



future and wherein a date could be scheduled using a 
scheduling agent for a group tour). Such a community could 
for example, be developed around such a travel destination 
as part of a travel agent's Web site as a marketing pitch for 
soliciting a trip. 

SUMMARY 

A method has been presented for automatically selecting 
articles of interest to a user. The method generates sets of 
search profiles for the users based on such attributes as the 
relative frequency of occurrence of words in the articles read 
by the users, and uses these search profiles to efficiently 
identify future articles of interest. The methods is charac- 
terized by passive monitoring (users do not need to explic- 
itly rate the articles), multiple search profiles per user 
(reflecting interest in multiple topics) and use of elements of 
the search profiles which are automatically determined from 
the data (notably, the TF/IDF measure based on word 
frequencies and descriptions of purchasable items). A 
method has also been presented for automatically generating 
menus to allow users to locate and retrieve articles on topics 
of interest. This method clusters articles based on their 
similarity, as measured by the relative frequency of word 
occurrences. Clusters are labeled either with article titles or 
with key words extracted from the article. The method can 
be applied to large sets of articles distributed over many 
machines. 

It has been further shown how to extend the above 
methods from articles to any class of target objects for which 
profiles can be generated, including news articles, reference 
or work articles, electronic mail product or service 
descriptions, people (based on the articles they read, demo- 
graphic data, or the products they buy), and electronic 
bulletin boards (based on the articles posted to them). A 
particular consequence of being able to group people by 
their interests is that one can form virtual communities of 
people of common interest, who can then correspond with 
one another via electronic mail. 

I claim: 

1. A method for providing a user with access to selected 
ones of a plurality of target object bulletin boards that are 
accessible via an electronic data transmission media, where 
said users are connected via user terminals and data com- 
munication connections to a server system which provides 
access to said electronic data transmission media, said 
method comprising the steps of: 

automatically generating target profiles for target object 
bulletin boards that are accessible by said electronic 
data transmission media, each of said target profiles 
being generated from the contents of an associated one 
of said target object bulletin boards; 
automatically generating at least one user target profile 
interest summary for a user at a user terminal, each said 
user target profile interest summary being generated 
from ones of said target object bulletin boards accessed 
by said user; and 
enabling access to said plurality of target object bulletin 
boards accessible by said electronic data transmission 
media by users via said target profile, comprising: 
automatically creating virtual communities of users of 
said target object bulletin boards, comprising: 
scanning bulletin board postings to existing target 

object bulletin boards, 
identifying groups of user identifications whose 

associated users have common interests, 
matching users with other like inclined users to 
create a new target object bulletin board. 
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2. The method for providing a user with access to selected 
ones of a plurality of target object bulletin boards of claim 

1, wherein said step of automatically creating further com- 
prises: 

dynamically creating electronic mailing lists for said users 5 
matched by said step of matching. 

3. The method for providing a user with access to selected 
ones of a plurality of target object bulletin boards of claim 

2, wherein said step of automatically creating further com- 
prises: 10 

automatically transmitting a notification to said users 
matched by said step of matching to identify said new 
target object bulletin board to said ones of said asso- 
ciated users. 

4. The method for providing a user with access to selected 15 
ones of a plurality of target object bulletin boards of claim 

1, wherein said step of automatically creating further com- 
prises: 

continuing to enroll additional users in said new target 2Q 
object bulletin board. 

5. A method for providing a user with access to selected 
ones of a plurality of target object bulletin boards that are 
accessible via an electronic data transmission media, where 
said users are connected via user terminals and data com- 
munication connections to a server system which provides 
access to said electronic data transmission media, said 
method comprising the steps of: 

automatically generating target profiles for target object 
bulletin boards that are accessible by said electronic 3 q 
data transmission media, each of said target profiles 
being generated from the contents of an associated one 
of said target object bulletin boards comprising: 
generating a target profile comprising the cluster profile 
for a cluster of documents posted on said new target 35 
object bulletin board; 
automatically generating at least one user target profile 
interest summary for a user at a user terminal, each 
said user target profile interest summary being gen- 
erated from ones of said target object bulletin boards 40 
accessed by said user; and 
enabling access to said plurality of target object bulletin 
boards accessible by said electronic data transmis- 
sion media by users via said target profile. 

6. A method of operating a network-based agent to seek 45 
out users of a network with common interests, where said 
users are connected via user terminals and data communi- 
cation connections to a server system which provides access 

to an electronic data transmission media, comprising the 
steps of: 50 
dynamically creating bulletin boards for said users, com- 
prising: 

scanning bulletin board postings to existing bulletin 
boards, 

identifying a group of users who have common 55 
interests, 

matching users with other like inclined users in said 
identified group to create a proposed new bulletin 
board. 

7. The method of operating a network-based agent of 60 
claim 6 wherein said step of scanning bulletin boards 
comprises: 



automatically generating target profiles for bulletin 
boards that are accessible by said electronic data trans- 
mission media, each of said target profiles being gen- 
erated from the contents of an associated one of said 
bulletin boards. 

8. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 7, wherein said step of automatically generating target 
profiles comprises: 

generating a target profile comprising the cluster profile 
for a cluster of documents posted on said bulletin 
boards. 

9. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 6 wherein said step of identifying a group of users 
comprises: 

automatically generating at least one user target profile 
interest summary for a user at a user terminal, each said 
user target profile interest summary being generated 
from ones of said bulletin boards accessed by said user. 

10. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 6, wherein said step of automatically creating further 
comprises: 

dynamically creating electronic mailing lists for said users 
matched by said step of matching. 

11. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 10, wherein said step of automatically creating further 
comprises: 

automatically transmitting a notification to said users 
matched by said step of matching to identify said 
proposed new bulletin board to said ones of said 
associated users. 

12. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 6, wherein said step of automatically creating further 
comprises: 

continuing to enroll additional users in said proposed new 
bulletin board. 

13. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 6, wherein said step of matching comprises: 

identifying an existing bulletin board whose mean profile 
of the set of messages recently posted therein is within 
a threshold distance of the cluster profile of said 
proposed new bulletin board. 

14. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 13, further comprising the step of: 

automatically transmitting a notification to said users 
matched by said step of matching to identify said 
existing bulletin board to said ones of said associated 
users. 

15. The method of operating a network-based agent of 
claim 14, wherein said step of automatically transmitting a 
notification comprises: 

transmitting to said users matched by said step of match- 
ing an indication at least one of the data comprising an 
indication of common interest including: a list of titles 
of messages recently sent to the bulletin board, an 
introductory message provided by the bulletin board, a 
label that identifies the content of the cluster profile that 
was used to identify the existing bulletin board. 
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[57] ABSTRACT 

A World Wide Web site data retrieval system includes an 
input device for inputting data and commands to access the 
World Wide Web, and a memory for storing a Web site data 
retrieval driver which includes a Web reader, stored Web site 
address information, stored Web site commands, and stored 
format information. The memory also stores process steps to 
connect to a Web site and to issue commands within the 
connected Web site, and a connection to the World Wide 
Web. The system includes a processor for launching the Web 
site data retrieval driver in response to a command to access 
the World Wide Web. The Web site retrieval driver, upon 
being launched, (1) launches the Web reader to connect to 
the World Wide Web via the connection, (2) retrieves the 
Web site address information and Web site commands, (3) 
instructs the Web reader to access the Web site based on the 
Web site address information and Web site commands, (4) 
downloads Web site data from the Web site based on the 
Web site commands, (5) stores the Web site data in a linear 
document, (6) repeats steps 1 through 5 until all addresses in 
the stored Web site address information have been accessed, 
and (7) formats the linear document into a personalized 
document based on the format information. 

21 Claims, 16 Drawing Sheets 
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SYSTEM FOR GENERATING A CUSTOM 
FORMATTED HYPERTEXT DOCUMENT BY 

USING A PERSONAL PROFILE TO 
RETRIEVE HIERARCHICAL DOCUMENTS 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

1. Field of the Invention 

The invention relates to a data retrieval system which 
automatically traverses hypermedia documents on a com- 
puter network and automatically retrieves information from 
those documents based on a match between the structure of 
the documents and a personalized data retrieval structure. 
More particularly, the invention can retrieve articles from a 
news service, from a magazine service, or from a combina- 
tion of both services which are located on the World Wide 
Web, a private computer network that supports hypermedia 
links, or any other hypermedia-linked computer system. 

For example, there exists a Web site for retrieving news 
articles from the New York limes and a Web site for 
retrieving articles from People magazine. The retrieval sys- 
tem of the invention can traverse through such Web sites and 
select articles based on a personalized data retrieval struc- 
ture. The personalized data retrieval structure may include 
commands to retrieve a full text of the front page only, 
headlines of the business section, headlines of the stock 
section and sports section, etc. In addition, the personalized 
data retrieval structure may include content-based rules to 
retrieve articles with certain keywords, to exclude articles 
with certain keywords, or to include articles based on a 
rule-based content analysis. The invention also provides a 
method for synthesizing all retrieved news articles and 
printing the synthesized news articles into a newspaper-type 
format in which each of the articles is arranged based on a 
user's predefined layout. 

While the above example is in the context of the Web, 
hypermedia documents can reside on other types of net- 
works besides the Web, such as an intranet. An intranet is a 
private computer network that is not connected to outside 
computer networks. For example, a company's own com- 
puter network could be an intranet with hypermedia docu- 
ments on it. For brevity, the following discussion is made 
with respect to the World Wide Web. However, it should be 
understood that the invention applies equally well to any 
type of computer network that contains hypermedia 
documents, such as an intranet, different hypermedia-linked 
computer networks that reside on the Internet other than the 
Web, etc. 

A hypermedia document on the Web can span multiple 
Web sites. Such documents can be newspapers, news 
articles, magazines, catalogs, manuals, memoranda, and the 
like. For brevity, the following discussion is made with 
respect to sources of news information. However, it should 
be understood that the invention applies equally well to any 
other type of hypermedia document. 

2. Description of the Related Art 

The World Wide Web is an on-line source of hypermedia 
documents containing hypermedia text and images that act 
as links to other documents, Web sites, etc. As a result, 
documents on the Web are not organized sequentially. 
Rather, a user is automatically linked to other documents or 
Web sites to complete the viewing of a document by 
selecting a hypermedia link, such as a text link or an image 
link, within the document. Accordingly, an entire document 
cannot be viewed by scrolling through text. 

One popular use of the Web is on-line publication and 
distribution of magazines and newspapers. Currently, many 
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Web news services, such as the New York Times, allow the 
user to define keywords of interest and to receive news 
information, daily or hourly, that contains text matching the 
keywords. The news information can then be delivered to 

5 the user's computer via modem or E-mail. However, most 
Web news site newspapers, like the New York Times, 
include too much information, most of which has no interest 
to the user since the information is retrieved based only on 
a keyword match. 

10 Other sources of news information are provided through 
information suppliers like "Individual Inc." Individual Inc. 
supplies users with a brief summary of the top twenty most 
relevant articles based on a user's predefined keywords. This 
subscription news service allows the user to specify five to 

15 ten areas of interest based on keywords, which are then 
prioritized by the user. The information service searches the 
Web for magazines and newspapers which contain any of the 
keywords. Based on the keyword searches, twenty of the 
most relevant articles are selected, compiled into a brief 

20 one-page summary, and transmitted to the user via facsimile 
for the user's review. However, in order to review an entire 
document rather than the summary, the user must log onto 
a specific Web site containing the document in order to 
retrieve and review the document. 

25 There are yet other services which permit the user to 
personalize a newspaper to be displayed at the user's ter- 
minal by storing links to various news articles from various 
news sources on the Web, For example, CRAYON "Create 
Your Own Newspaper" permits a user to select specific 

30 sections from among links to over twenty-five different 
on-line newspapers, and to compose the selections into a 
personalized newspaper. Using CRAYON, it is possible to 
compose a personalized newspaper containing, for example, 
links to the international section of the New York Times, the 
business section of the Wall Street Journal, and the sports 
section of the Chicago Tribune. The HTML (hypertext 
markup language) source file for this newspaper is then 
stored to mass media storage for later use. 

40 While the forgoing news and information services provide 
convenient ways to keep updated on the news, they do not 
allow a user to access and view the news in the way that 
people naturally read a real- world newspaper. Namely, 
people naturally read a newspaper by scanning the pages of 

45 sections that they find interesting and then reading those 
articles that grab their attention. In other words, people use 
a structural approach to decide what pages to look at initially 
(e.g., the first page of the Business and World sections, and 
the comics page of the Arts section). They then scan the 

5Q selected pages for articles. 

In sum, conventional news and information services do 
not allow a user to access data from a hypermedia document 
on the basis of the structure of the document, and then to 
format that data in a manner that allows the user to scan and 

55 read the data in a natural fashion. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The invention addresses the above deficiencies in the art 
by accessing at least one hypermedia document, retrieving 

60 data from the hypermedia document into an extracted data 
tree, with the data retrieved based on a structure of the 
hypermedia document, flattening the extracted data tree into 
a linear document, and formatting the linear document into 
a formatted document. 

65 In another aspect, the invention creates a personal-news- 
profile for retrieving data from a hypermedia-linked com- 
puter network. The hypermedia-linked computer network is 
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accessed, a learning mode is started, the hypermedia-linked 
computer network is traversed with commands, at least one 
rule is extracted from the commands, and the rule(s) is 
compiled into the personal-news-profile. 

In yet another aspect, the invention creates a personaliza- 
tion profile for a Web site retrieval data retrieval system. 
Data and commands are input to access the World Wide Web 
and a connection is made to the World Wide Web. A Web 
reader is launched, and the Web reader accesses the Web via 
the connection. In response to user commands, a learning 
mode is entered into. Commands are sent to traverse the 
World Wide Web, and at least one rule is extracted from the 
commands. The rule(s) is compiled into a personalization 
profile, which is stored. 

In yet another aspect, the invention retrieves articles from 
a hypermedia-linked computer network and formats the 
articles into a personalized newspaper. A stored personal- 
news-profile is retrieved. The personal-news-profile 
includes address data for a site on the hypermedia-linked 
computer network, command data for accessing data from 
the site, and newspaper layout commands. The site is 
accessed based on address data stored in the personal-news- 
profile, and articles at the site are downloaded based on 
command data stored in the personal-news-profile. The 
downloaded articles are flattened into a linear document, and 
the linear document is formatted into the personalized 
newspaper according to newspaper layout commands stored 
in the personal-news-profile. 

In yet another aspect, the invention retrieves data from a 
World Wide Web site and formats the data into a personal- 
ized document. A Web site data retrieval driver which 
includes a Web reader, stored Web site address information, 
stored Web site commands, and stored format information is 
accessed. The invention (1) launches the Web reader to 
connect to the World Wide Web via a connection to the Web, 
(2) retrieves the Web site address information and Web site 
commands, (3) instructs the Web reader to access the Web 
site based on the Web site address information and Web site 
commands, (4) downloads Web site data from the Web site 
based on the Web site commands, wherein the data is 
downloaded with reference to a linked list so as to avoid 
hypermedia-links that form loops and so as to avoid repeti- 
tious downloading of data that has already been 
downloaded, (5) stores the Web site data in a linear 
document, (6) repeats steps 2 through 5 until all addresses in 
the stored Web site address information have been accessed, 
and (7) formats the linear document into the personalized 
document based on the format information. 

In yet another aspect, the invention accesses and retrieves 
data at World Wide Web sites and formats the data into a 
personalized document. The invention connects to the World 
Wide Web, retrieves user defined Web site address 
information, user defined Web site commands, and user 
defined formatting commands, and activates a Web reader so 
as to access a Web site based on the user defined Web site 
address information. The Web reader is used to download 
data from the Web based on the user defined Web site 
commands, and the data is downloaded into an extracted 
data tree. The downloading continues until all addresses in 
the user defined Web site address information have been 
accessed. The extracted data tree is flattened into a linear 
document, and the flattened document is formatted into the 
personalized document based on the user defined formatting 
commands. 

In yet another aspect, the invention retrieves news articles 
from on-line news services on the World Wide Web and 
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formats the news articles into a personalized newspaper. The 
invention stores a personal-news-profile which comprises 
addresses data and command data for accessing data from a 
Web site and newspaper format commands, retrieves the 

5 stored personal -news-profile and accesses the data stored 
therein, activates a Web reader to contact a Web site based 
on address data stored in the personal-news-profile, down- 
loads news articles at the contacted Web site based on 
command data stored in the personal-news-profile, stores the 
downloaded news articles, and formats the stored news 
articles into the personalized newspaper based on the news- 
paper format commands stored in the personal-news-profile. 

In yet another aspect, the invention formats a hypermedia 
document into a personalized document. A location of the 
hypermedia document is specified, a type of the hypermedia 

15 document is specified, a scope of data to be retrieved from 
the hypermedia document is specified, wherein the scope is 
based on a structure of the hypermedia document, and a 
format is specified for formatting the data retrieved from the 
hypermedia document into the personalized document. The 

20 hypermedia document found at the specified location is 
accessed, data is retrieved from the hypermedia document in 
accordance with the specified hypermedia document type 
and in accordance with the specified scope, and the data is 
formatted into the personalized document in accordance 

25 with the specified format. 

In yet another aspect, the invention is a system for 
processing a hypermedia document. The system accesses the 
hypermedia document, extracts addresses from the hyper- 
media document, and stores the addresses extracted from the 

30 hypermedia document in a container. The system activates a 
processing function to process data stored at the addresses 
stored in the container, downloads the data stored at the 
addresses stored in the container into a memory, and extracts 
predetermined data from downloaded data in accordance 
with predetermined configuration information. The prede- 

35 termined data is then formatted in accordance with pre- 
defined formatting settings to generate a formatted 
document, and the formatted document is processed in 
accordance with the processing function. 
In preferred embodiments, the system inputs the format- 

40 ting settings and configuration information via a graphical 
user interface. The graphical user interface comprises plural 
processing icons, one of which activates the processing 
function. By virtue of the graphical user interface, a user can 
interactively set a document's format and change that format 

45 should a change be desired. 

In particularly preferred embodiments, the graphical user 
interface is displayed in plural modes. The plural modes 
comprise (1) a fully -functional mode in which the graphical 
user interface displays formatting fields, processing options, 

50 menus and the processing icons, and (2) a minimizing mode 
in which the graphical user interface displays only the 
processing icons. Typically, the graphical user interface 
displayed in the minimizing mode is displayed during 
browsing the hypermedia document. By displaying the 

55 graphical user interface in plural modes, the present inven- 
tion facilitates operation of the invention during browsing of 
the hypermedia document. 

This summary has been provided so that the nature of the 
invention may be understood quickly. A more complete 
understanding of the invention can be obtained by reference 

60 to the following detailed description of the preferred 
embodiments thereof in connection with the attached draw- 
ings. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

65 FIG. 1 is a perspective view showing the outward appear- 
ance of the personal news retrieval system according to the 
invention. 
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FIG. 2 is a block diagram of the personal news retrieval applications stored on disk drive 5, such as personal-news- 
system shown in FIG. 1. profile editor 16, Web printer 17, and HTML formatter 18, 

FIG. 3, comprised of FIGS. 3A, 3B, 3C and 3D, shows have Deen stored on disk drive 5 by downloading the 

representational diagrams illustrating an example of the software applications from a computer-readable medium 

transformation of information from the Web (FIG. 3A) to an 5 sucn as a floppy disk or CD ROM, or by downloading the 

extracted data tree (FIG. 3B), then to a flattened document software applications from a computer bulletin board. 

(FIG. 3C), and finally to a formatted document (FIG. 3D) Disk drive 5 stores data files which can include text files 

according to the invention. and image files, in compressed or uncompressed format, and 

FIG. 4 is a representational block diagram of the manner stores software application files such as those noted above, 

by which a personal-news-profile for retrieving news articles 10 The software application files include Windows 

via the Web is created or edited according to the invention. applications, DOS application, and personal news retrieval 

FIG. 5, comprised of FIGS. SA and 5B, shows flow files 15 n ™Tu™] ^ L™^' ^Tit 

diagrams describing how a personal-news-profile is created news -P? file emtor 16 Web prmter 17, HTML formatter 18, 

or edited -or r personal-news-profile(s) 19, and site profile(s) 20. The 

15 detailed functions of personal news retrieval files 15 will be 

FIG. 6 is a representational block diagram of the manner ^cussed below, after a brief overview of the operation of 
by which news articles are retrieved from the Web and me personal new retrieval system, 
formatted with reference to a personal-new-profile accord- 
ing to the invention. Overview of Document Retrieval 

FIG. 7 is a flow diagram describing how news articles are 20 FIG. 3, comprised of FIGS. 3A to 3D, illustrates the 

retrieved from the Web with reference to a personal-news- operation of a representative embodiment of the invention, 

profit- FIG. 3 A is a graphical representation of a typical Web site 

FIG. 8 is a flow diagram showing how retrieved news 21 with news information contained therein. Within Web site 

articles are formatted with reference to a personal news 21 is homepage 22 with links to indices such as headings 23, 

profile and sent to a print device interface. 25 which are in turn linked to articles 24. Some of articles 24 

FIGS. 9A to 9E depict a graphical user interface used with are linked to other articles. As article H 26 resides on another 

the second embodiment of the present invention. w ^b site, link 25 is a cross-site link. Link 25 illustrates how 

FIG. 10 is a flow diagram describing the operation of the * sin S le hypenncdia document, represented by homepage 

second embodiment of the invention. , n 22 > can traverse multl P le Web Sltes ' 

In order to retrieve news from Web site 21, the invention 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE first traverses Web site 21 to retrieve data according to 

PREFERRED EMBODIMENT user-defined rules. As will be discussed in more detail below, 

iTi s~% ■ . . . . , „ r n these rules can be based on the structure of Web site 21, or 

FIG. 1 is a view showing the outward appearance or a , , . „ 1 . . ' . 

... , orit rV ,k 0 ;™,^t™ ou^,„ • pro on the structure of Web site 21 and its contents. The data is 

representative embodiment or tne invention, otiown in MO. « . , . , , , . , 

,f ■ « . i u xi t . i, . m\x retrieved into an extracted data tree, which preserves the 

1 is computing equipment 1, such as a Macintosh or an IBM . . , . , t , . ' _ „ y , . ... 

n „ no « li , u ■ • j ■ organization of the data as shown in FIG. 3 B, but in which 

PC or a PC-compatible computer, having a windowing 6 > 

environment, such as Microsoft Windows. Provided with some hnks are excluded - 

computing equipment 1 is display screen 2, such as a color ^ organization of extracted data tree 27 has several 

monitor or a monochromatic monitor, keyboard 3 for enter- 40 features. First, extracted data tree 27 has root 28 which can 

ing text data and user commands, and a pointing device such have child nodes for one or more Sltes 29 > wmch in turn can 

as mouse 4 for pointing and for manipulating objects dis- have mdex nodes 30 which correspond to indices/headings 

played on display 2. Computing equipment 1 also includes 23 > articles nodes 31 > md the ^ Second, extracted data 

a mass storage device such as disk drive 5. Image data can tree 27 * a true tree > with no loops (i.e., cyclic paths) therein, 

be input into computing equipment 1 from a variety of 45 For example, FIG. 3A shows a loop from homepage 22 to 

sources such as a network interface 11a or from external mdex node #1 > t0 artlcle c > and then back t0 homepage 22. 

devices via facsimile/modem interface 6. Network interface ^ loo P is removed when creating extracted data tree 27. 

11a is used to connect computing equipment 1 to a local area Second, the organization of extracted data tree 27 depends 

network (LAN) or to a wide area network (WAN) such as the on how the Web sites are traversed, and not on the Web sites' 

World Wide Web. 50 actual layouts. Thus, article H 26 appears under index node 

FIG. 2 is a detailed block diagram showing the internal #3 ( under site indicating that the news retrieval system 

construction of computing equipment 1. As shown in FIG. 2, accessed article H 26 from site #1 via cross-site link 25. 

computing equipment 1 includes central processing unit Finally, as noted earlier, certain articles have been 

(CPU) 8 interfaced with computer bus 9. Also interfaced excluded from extracted data tree 27 due to the structure of 

with computer bus 9 is printer interface 10, fax/modem 55 Web site 21 or possibly a content of indices^eadings 23 and 

interface 6, display interface 11, network interface 11a, articles 24. For example, articles E and G have been 

keyboard interface 12, mouse interface 13, main memory excluded from extracted data tree 27. 

14, and disk drive 5. According to the invention, extracted data tree 27 is 

Main memory 14 interfaces with computer bus 9 so as to flattened into linear document 32, as shown in FIG. 3C, 

provide random access memory storage for use by CPU 8 60 possibly with reference to more exclusion rules. Linear 

when executing an application such as personal-news- document 32 is simply a continuous document with infor- 

profile editor 16 or Web printer 17. More specifically, CPU mation from extracted data tree 27 embedded therein. 

8 loads these software applications from disk drive 5 into Finally, linear document 32 is formatted according to 

main memory 14 and executes the software applications out user-specified (or default) formatting instructions into for- 

of main memory 14. In accordance with user instructions, 65 matted document 33, shown as a stylized personal newspa- 

stored application programs are activated which permit per in FIG. 3D. Formatted document 33 has various fonts 

processing and manipulation of data. Typically, the software and/or colors for site labels, indices/headings, articles, and 
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the like. Furthermore, formatted document 33 is broken 
down into pages. 

Note that in alternate embodiments of the news retrieval 
system, certain stages of the above transformation from Web 
site 21 to formatted document 33 can be skipped. For 
example, data from Web site 21 can be retrieved directly into 
flattened document 32, as long as a record of the organiza- 
tion of the data is maintained (possibly in a separate linked 
list) so as to avoid downloading the same article twice and 
so as to avoid loops in the organization of Web site 21. 
Alternatively, extracted data tree 27 can be directly format- 
ted into formatted document 33. In any case, the basic 
operation of the invention remains the same: the news 
retrieval system traverses a hypermedia document on the 
Web, extracts data according to user-defined information, 
and formats the data into a personalized newspaper. 

As mentioned in the above discussion, various user- 
defined rules and other information (such as formatting 
information) are involved in the news retrieval process. That 
user defined information is stored in personal-news- 
pro file(s) 19, the definition of which is described next. 

Defining a Personal-News-Profile 

FIGS. 4 and 5 illustrate the process by which personal- 
news-profile 19 is defined. To create personal-news-profile 
19, personal-news-profile editor 16 communicates with 
personal-news-profile 19, site profile 20, and Web reader 34. 

Personal-news-profile 19 contains information as to what 
sites to access for creating a personalized newspaper, what 
sections to retrieve from those sites, rules to be used to 
determine what data to extract from the sections and the 
articles therein, rules to determine how to exclude links, and 
newspaper format information. A sample personal-news- 
profile is shown in Appendix 1. 

Site profile 20 includes general site information that is not 
specific to a particular user. For example, site profile 20 
could contain information such as full site addresses, sec- 
tions within a site, non-user specific passwords, etc. Sample 
site profiles are shown in Appendix 1. Because general site 
information is stored in site profile 20, personal-news-profile 
19 can refer to the general site information with reference to 
site profile 20, saving space in the personal-news-profile. 
For example, as shown in Appendix 1, personal-news-profile 
19 can refer to a site number 1. Site profile 20 indicates that 
site number 1 is the "San Jose Mercury News/' with a 
homepage at "http//www.sj mercury. com/". This construc- 
tion also centralizes general site information. Thus, if a site 
address changes, only site profile 20 needs to be changed to 
update all personal-news-profiles 19 on the system. 

Web reader 34 is an application program or program 
module that communicates with the Web via Web server 35. 
In response to commands from personal-news-profile editor 
16, Web reader 34 will access the Web, traverse hypermedia 
documents on the Web, retrieve data from the documents, 
and return the retrieved data to personal-news-profile editor 
16. 

As shown in FIG. 4, personal-news-profile editor 16 
includes four modules: site driver 36, Web reader interface 
37, profile manager 38, and format editor 39. 

Web reader interface 37 interfaces personal-news-profile 
editor 16 to Web reader 34. Site driver 36 interacts with Web 
reader 34 via Web reader interface 37 to provide an abstract 
interface to each individual Web site. More specifically, site 
driver 36 instructs Web reader 34 to access various Web sites 
and to retrieve data from those sites. Thereafter, site driver 
36 receives that data and builds site profile 20 therefrom. 
The data can also be used to update an existing site profile. 
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In building site profile 20, site driver 36 translates the 
structure of each accessed Web site to a uniform structure 
defined in site profile 20, and stores data retrieved therefrom 
in site profile 20. By translating different Web sites, some of 

5 which may have different structures, into a single uniform 
structure and storing data therefrom in that structure in site 
profile 20, the present invention facilitates access to infor- 
mation from different Web sites, and thus reduces overall 
processing time. 

10 Profile manager 38 maintains document templates that 
specify how to format a personalized newspaper. Predefined 
document templates exist. In addition, format editor 39 
allows a user to specify personalized templates for format- 
ting a newspaper, either by editing existing templates or by 

15 creating new ones. In any case, each document template 
specifies page layout information, font information, style 
information, colors, etc. for the titles, indices/headings, 
subheadings, text and the like for a personalized newspaper. 
Sample code for personal-news-profile editor 16, site 

20 driver 36, and profile manager 38 is included in Appendix 
3A. 

FIGS. 5A and 5B are flow diagrams describing the 
operation of personal-news-profile editor 16 in more detail. 

25 FIG. 5A shows the operation of personal-news-profile editor 
16 in defining the parts of personal-news-profile 19 relating 
to accessing Web sites and retrieving data from those sites. 

In step S500 of FIG. 5A, personal-news-profile editor 16 
is launched by a user. In step S501, the editor launches Web 

30 reader 34. The user's personal I.D. is then retrieved in step 
S502. If a personal-news-profile already exists for that I.D., 
step S503 directs flow to step S504, where the user is given 
the option of skipping to the format editor. Otherwise, 
personal-news-profile editor 16 enters a "learning mode" in 

35 step S505. Once in the learning mode, personal-news-profile 
editor 16 proceeds to step S506, where it accepts a Web 
command (i.e., a command to traverse a hypermedia link) 
from the user and forwards the Web command to the Web 
reader by means of site driver 36. Site driver 36 maintains 

4Q a hierarchical log of Web sites visited by Web reader 34. In 
step S507, personal-news-profile editor 16 creates an extrac- 
tion rule from the Web command. This rule will allow the 
news retrieval system to later duplicate the user's selection 
criteria in browsing (clicking on hyperlinks within) a Web 

4S site. 

The rule specifies, at the least, structural criteria for 
duplicating the traversal of the Web site. For example, if a 
user accesses all articles under a particular index/heading, 
the rule will specify that all articles under that index/heading 

50 should be retrieved. 

In one embodiment of the invention, the rule can also 
include content-based criteria (i.e., keyword-based criteria) 
accepted from the user. These content-based rules can, for 
example: (1) require certain words to be in an article, (2) 

55 exclude articles with certain words, (3) require certain 
boolean combinations of words, (4) rank articles that are 
selected based on structural criteria, with the ranking based 
on keywords, and then require the selection of the articles 
with the highest ranking(s), or (5) exclude certain types of 

60 articles such as advertisements. 

Examples of the syntax for the structural and content- 
based exclusion rules are shown in Appendix 2. Several 
different types of rules are shown. Some simply limit the 
traversal of a Web site to a certain number of links. Others 

65 are date and keyword based exclusion rules. One particularly 
flexible rule indicates that articles should be ranked based on 
a keyword analysis and the top scoring articles should be 
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chosen. Other rules include "flattening" rules. These rules can specify which Web site's news articles are to be used as 

control the flattening of the extracted data tree, as will be a front page, which Web site's news articles are to be used 

explained in more detail below. as a business page, which Web site's news articles are to be 

At the least, the rule includes structural information about used as a sports page, etc. In addition, in step S516, the user 

the user's selection (i.e., first page, first document, all links, 5 can define where each index/heading should be listed, as 

etc.), necessary password information, browser commands, well as what sub-headings should go on each page, 

and the like. The rule can also include a pointer or a In step S517, format editor 39 allows the user to define the 

reference to site profile 20 and the appropriate information font styles for indices/headings, sub-headings, bylines and 

therein. General (non-user specific) information is used by actual text of news articles. In step S518, format editor 39 

site driver 36 to maintain site profile 20. In this manner, 10 prompts the user to define index/heading colors, title colors, 

address information and passwords common to multiple etc. In this regard, layout editor 39 is capable of determining 

users can be maintained in site profile 20, as discussed the types of fonts and colors available to the user based on 

above. For example, site driver 36 will store commands or the system's printer capabilities. 

hyperlinks to other documents in a Web page in the rule, but Once all of the information is gathered for the custom 
will not store a Web site's full address in the rule. That is template, the format editor adds the information to personal- 
address information is stored in site profile 20. news-profile 19 in step S519. Alternatively, profile manager 
In step S508, rule data defining the rule created from a 38 may also store the custom format as a template in a 
Web command(s) is stored in an extracted data tree such as common area for use by other users. In this case, only a 
extracted data tree 27 in FIG. 3B. This data tree is a linked pointer or reference to the custom template is stored in 
list that reflects the organization of the data retrieved from 20 personal-news-profile 19. 

the Web. In step S509, flow returns to step S506 for the next [ n step S520, personal-news-profile editor 16 prompts the 

Web command unless the user is done (i.e., the user signs-off user to set an automatic newspaper delivery time and 

the Web site), in which case flow proceeds to step S510. method (i.e., print or store on disk drive 5 for later printing). 

At this point, the creation of the personal-news-profile has These settings are added to personal-news-profile 19. More 

proceeded much like the creation of a macro common to 25 specifically, in the case that a user's computer is continu- 

word processing programs, except that site profile 20 has ously supplied with power, the Web news retrieval system 

been used to minimize storage requirements and to central- can be launched automatically at a designated time. The 

ize general site information. In order to minimize storage system will retrieve articles from the Web sites which are 

requirements further and in order to make the news retrieval listed in personal-news-profile 19. Upon retrieving the news 

system more flexible and efficient, the extracted rules are articles, the articles will be formatted based on the newspa- 

now compiled to remove redundant links, multiple visits to per template in personal -news-profile 19. The formatted 

the same site, and the like. This occurs in step S510, and the personalized newspaper can then be either printed or stored 

resulting compiled rules become the first part of personal- for later viewing. In the case that a time is not set for 

news-profile 19. newspaper delivery, the user can execute the Web news 

Alternatively, personal-news-profile editor 16 may be retrieval system program at any time, 
invoked as a graphical user interface which allows a user to Once personal -news-profile 19 has been created, the Web 
edit a previously stored personal-news-profile or to specify news retrieval system, upon being launched, can traverse 
document composition preferences, for example, by speci- Web news sites and build a personalized newspaper by 
fying news sites, headline articles only, keywords, etc. In 4(J automatically retrieving various news articles from the Web 
either case, the result is personal-news-profile 19, which news sites and print the news articles based on the news- 
comprises a listing of Web site pointers as well as extracted paper template indicated in personal-news-profile 19. A 
rules for traversing through a Web site or sites. description of how the Web news retrieval system of the 

For a better understanding of the above, sample personal- invention performs this function is described next, 

news-profiles and sample site profiles are provided in d < „ . . ^ 

Appendix 1 as noted above. Retrieving a Document^Usmg a Personal-News- 

Next, operation proceeds to give the user an option to 

modify a custom newspaper template, as shown in FIG. SB. FIG. 6 is a representational block diagram of the manner 

In step S511, it is determined if a newspaper template has by which the invention retrieves articles from the Web 

been defined and stored in personal-news-profile 19. If a 50 according to personal-news-profile 19. (FIG. 6 also shows 

newspaper template has been defined, step S512 gives the the manner by which the retrieved articles are flattened into 

user the option to edit the template or to proceed to step a linear document and formatted. These functions are dis- 

S520. If the user chooses to edit the template or if no cussed in greater detail in the next section of this 

newspaper template has been defined, flow proceeds to step application.) 

S513. 55 As shown in FIG. 6, Web printer 17 is responsible for 
Step S513 gives the user the option of creating a custom retrieving news articles. Web printer 17 is an end-user 
template or using a predefined template. If the user wants to application that communicates with personal-news- 
use a predefined template, step S514 gets the specified profile(s) 19, site profile 20, Web reader 34, and output 
predefined template, which is added to the personal-news- interface 40 in order to perform this function, 
profile in step S519. Otherwise, flow proceeds to step S515, 60 Web printer 17 looks at personal-news-profile 19 to 
where format editor 39 is invoked. determine which Web sites to access and which data to 
Format editor 39 has a graphical user interface that retrieve from those sites. Web printer 17 also looks at site 
provides the user with a number of formatting options. In profile 20 for general site information. According to the 
step S516, format editor 39 allows the user to define which information in personal -news-pro file 19 and site profile 20, 
newspaper sections are to be printed in the newspaper, which 65 Web printer 17 instructs Web reader 34 to connect to the 
Web site's news article are to be placed in each section, Web via Web server 35 in order to access various Web sites 
and/or how each page is to be laid out. In this regard, the user and to retrieve data from those sites. Web reader 34 sends the 
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retrieved data to Web printer 17, and Web printer 17 uses the 
data to build an extracted data tree. As will be discussed in 
greater detail in the next section of the application, Web 
printer 17 then flattens the extracted data tree into a linear 
document and formats the linear document for output via 5 
output interface 40. 

As shown in FIG. 6, Web printer 17 includes four program 
modules: Web reader interface 50, site driver 51, tree 
manager 41, and formatter 42. 

Web reader interface 50, like Web reader interface 37 10 
described above, interfaces Web printer 17 to Web reader 34. 

Site driver 51 accesses site profile 20 and personal-news- 
profile 19 and provides data stored therein to Web reader 34. 
As noted above, Web reader 34 uses that data to access 
various Web sites and to extract data therefrom. As noted 15 
above, this retrieved data is used by Web printer 37 to build 
an extracted data tree. 

Tree manager 41 manages the extracted data tree. In this 
regard, tree manager 41 keeps track of the organization of 
the retrieved data in the extracted data tree. This allows Web 
printer 17 to avoid accessing the same article twice, to avoid 
unnecessarily re-visiting a Web site, and to avoid getting 
caught in a cycle (loop) in the organization of a hypermedia 
document on the Web. Alternatively, tree manager 41 could 
store the data in blocks (as opposed to directly in a data tree) 
with reference to a linked list that provides the same 
functionality as the extracted data tree. Sample code for tree 
manager 41 is included in Appendix 3B. 

Formatter 42 is responsible for flattening the extracted 3Q 
data tree into a linear document and formatting the linear 
document into a personalized newspaper. Formatter 42 
performs these functions in accordance with the print criteria 
and format information (i.e., newspaper template) indicated 
in personal-news-profile 19. Sample code for formatter 42 is 35 
included in Appendix 3B. 

In more detail, FIG. 7 is a flow diagram describing how 
Web printer 17 uses Web reader 34 to traverse the Web 
according to personal-news-profile 19 and to retrieve articles 
from the Web according to the profile, excluding unwanted 40 
data. 

The Web printer starts in step S700. In step S701, Web 
printer 17 retrieves either a user designated personal-news- 
profile or a default personal-news-profile stored in disk drive 
5 using site driver 51. In this regard, because computer 45 
equipment 1 may be used by more than one user, there may 
be one or more personal-news-profiles stored on the 
equipment, one of which will be designated as the default. 
Upon retrieving the designated personal-news-profile, in 
step S702 Web printer 17 determines whether any news data 50 
has been previously stored to disk drive 5 (for example, by 
a previous automatic news delivery) or if news articles 
should be retrieved using personal -news-profile 19. 

In the case that news data does exist on disk drive 5, in 
step S703 the stored news data is retrieved and flow pro- 55 
ceeds to step S801 of FIG. 8, discussed in more detail in the 
next section. On the other hand, if no stored news data exists, 
Web printer 17 invokes Web reader 34 in step S704. Note 
that this is the same Web reader 34 as discussed above with 
respect to defining a personal-news-profile. eo 

Upon being invoked, Web reader 34 connects to Web 
server 35 in step S705, which provides a connection to a 
network, such as the World Wide Web, Web printer 17 then 
provides Web reader 34 with an address for the first Web site 
to be visited based on information retrieved from personal- 65 
news-profile 19. Once connected to the desired Web site in 
step S706, Web printer 17 provides Web reader 34 with 



commands/links for traversing the Web to the next Web page 
containing information that personal-news-profile 19 indi- 
cates should be retrieved. Web reader 34 traverses the Web 
according to this information in step S707. 

In step S708, Web reader 34 retrieves the desired infor- 
mation and sends it to Web printer 17 according to the rules 
in personal-news-profile 19. Thus, data exclusion occurs in 
this step. The rules in personal-news-profile 19 specify 
structural and content-based criteria for excluding data from 
the personalized newspaper. The structural rules limit the 
retrieved information on the basis of the structure of the Web 
site accessed by Web reader 34. The content-based rules 
limit the retrieved information on the basis of its content. As 
mentioned above with respect to creating a personal-news- 
profile, examples of the syntax of the retrieval rules in 
personal-news-profile 19 are included in Appendix 2. 

In addition to rule-based exclusion, media-type exclusion 
occurs in step S708, wherein data of a media type that can 
not be printed is excluded from the extracted data tree. For 
example, movie and sound data can be excluded. 

Web printer 17 stores the retrieved data in disk drive 5 (or 
in main memory 14) in the extracted data tree managed by 
tree manager 41. Alternatively, the data could be stored in 
blocks with reference to a linked list, as discussed earlier. In 
step S709, Web printer 17 returns to step S707 to complete 
retrieving all information from Web pages at the Web site. In 
step S710, upon completing a traversal of one Web site, Web 
printer 17 uses tree manager 41 to compare the sites remain- 
ing in personal-news-profile 19 with the site organization 
information in the extracted data tree to determine if more 
sites need to be visited. In the case that more Web sites need 
to be visited, step S710 returns flow to step S706 and news 
articles are retrieved in the same manner as discussed above. 
On the other hand, if all of the Web sites listed in personal- 
news-profile 19 have been visited and all of the articles 
retrieved, flow proceeds to step S801 in FIG. 8, 

Flattening and Formatting the Retrieved Data 

FIG. 8 is a flow diagram showing how the extracted data 
tree is flattened and formatted. The configuration of the 
invention is the same as when retrieving data from the Web 
(shown in FIG. 6). In fact, the flattening and formatting 
processes can occur, at least to a limited extent, concurrently 
with the data retrieval process. 

In step S801 of FIG. 8, the extracted data tree is flattened. 
This simply means that the organization of the data is 
converted from an extracted data tree to a linear document. 
This step provides the opportunity for excluding more data 
from the personalized newspaper, for example by only 
including nodes of the data tree into the flattened document. 
This exclusion process is controlled by the flattening rules in 
personal-news-profile 19. 

After the data is flattened into a linear document, the data 
is formatted in step S802 according to the template indicated 
in personal-news-profile 19. The definition of this template, 
which is either a pre-defined template or a custom template, 
was discussed earlier. Finally, in step S803, the formatted 
and fully personalized newspaper is sent to output interface 
40. This interface could be printer interface 10 to printer 7, 
display interface 11 to display 2, or even modem/fax inter- 
face 6. 

Second Embodiment: The HTML Formatter 

The second embodiment of the invention is a system for 
processing a hypermedia document. The system accesses the 
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hypermedia document, extracts addresses from the hyper- is displayed on display 2 upon first activation of WebFor- 
media document, and stores the addresses extracted from the matter. As with any interactive windowing software 
hypermedia document in a container. The system activates a application, a user interacts with graphical user interface 43 
processing function to process data stored at the addresses by means of mouse 4 (by pointing and clicking) and key- 
stored in the container, downloads the data stored at the 5 board 3. 

addresses stored in the container into a memory, and extracts As shown in FIG. 9 A, graphical user interface 43 includes 

predetermined data from downloaded data in accordance fields 44 and 46 to 49, through which a user can specify the 

with predetermined configuration information. The prede- URL address of a document to be formatted and the format 

termined data is then formatted in accordance with pre- of that document. Beginning with URL field 44, a user enters 

defined formatting settings to generate a formatted 1Q the URL address (e.g., http://www.cis.canon.com/tis/tis_ 

document, and the formatted document is processed in home. htm) of a Web page to be processed by WebFormatter. 

accordance with the processing function. There are several different ways for the user to enter the 

The second embodiment of the invention is depicted as URL address. The user can (1) type the address directly into 

HTML formatter 18, noted in FIG. 2. An example of HTML URL field 44, (2) copy the URL address in the Web browser 

formatter 18 is WebFormatter, manufactured by Canon and paste the URL address into URL field 44, (3) drag the 

Information Systems, Inc. The second embodiment will be 15 URL address from the Web browser onto graphical user 

described with respect to WebFormatter. It should be noted, interface 43 or onto the WebFormatter icon, or (4) click on 

however, that HTML formatter 18 is not limited to the Current URL button 54. 

WebFormatter embodiment, and that various alternative With regard to Current URL button 54, if a user clicks on 

embodiments within the spirit and scope of the following Current URL button 54, WebFormatter locates the active 

description are possible. 20 Web browser and queries the Web browser for the address of 

WebFormatter is stand-alone utility software that can be the current Web page. Thereafter, the Web browser provides 

used in conjunction with different Web browsers, such as the address of the current Web page to WebFormatter, which 

Netscape, Mosaic and Internet Explorer. In short, WebFor- places the address in URL address field 44. If URL button 54 

matter extracts data from a Web page, strips out extempo- is activated and no Web browser is currently running, 

raneous data from the extracted data, and reformats the data 25 WebFormatter displays dialog box 56, shown in FIG. 9A. 

into a formatted document. The formatted document can As shown, dialog box 56 includes Cancel button 57 and 

then be printed, stored in an RTF (Rich Text Format) file, or Launch Browser button 59. Cancel button 57 cancels a 

edited in any RTF compatible editor, such as MS Word, user's request to input a URL address into URL address fie Id 

WordPerfect, Wordpad, etc. 3Q 44 via Current URL button 54. Launch Browser button 59, 

WebFormatter can be activated from a windowing on the other hand, launches a Web browser specified in 

environment, such as Microsoft Windows®. From such a WebFormatter. As noted below, WebFormatter is configured 

windowing environment, WebFormatter can be activated by beforehand with predefined information including a Web 

double-clicking on a WebFormatter icon (not shown) in a browser to be used with WebFormatter. Configuration of 

start-up window, selecting WebFormatter from the Windows 35 WebFormatter will be described in more detail below, 

start menu, dragging a URL (uniform resource locator) icon In alternative embodiments of WebFormatter, a filename 

(not shown) from a Web browser and dropping it into the can also be entered into URL address field 44. For example, 

WebFormatter icon, or by automatically invoking WebFor- in these alternative embodiments, if a user wishes to format 

matter when the Web browser is started. a hyper-linked manual into a book-like format, the user 

Unlike the first embodiment of the invention described 40 enters the filename into URL address field 44. Thereafter, 

above, WebFormatter does not use a predefined personal- WebFormatter proceeds through the file in the same manner 

news-profile to specify criteria for creating a particular type as through specified Web pages in order to reformat the 

of document from one or more Web pages. Rather, Web- hyper-linked manual as desired. 

Formatter relies upon user-specified criteria to create a Returning to graphical user interface 43, title field 46 

particular type of document, such as a newspaper or the like, 45 enables a user to enter a personalized title for a formatted 

from one or more Web pages. These criteria are input document. The title may be typed directly or pasted into title 

interactively by a user via a graphical user interface. field 46. 

As described in more detail below, WebFormatter oper- Formatting fields 47 to 49 define the format of a document 

ates in two modes — a minimized mode and a fully- to be output by WebFormatter. Options for the different 

functional mode. In the minimized mode, WebFormatter's 50 formatting fields can be accessed by clicking on a scroll bar, 

graphical user interface is essentially a floating print button, such as scroll bar 55, of a respective formatting field. Each 

which is displayed concurrently with displayed Web pages. of these fields is described in detail below. 

By virtue of this feature, as a user explores the Web, the user Styles field 47 provides four options for formatting an 

can process, format, and print out Web pages by merely output document. These styles relate to characteristics of an 

clicking on the floating print button. 5s output document such as size of headers, margins, etc. The 

In its fully-functional mode, WebFormatter's graphical style options include Contemporary, Formal, Fun and Pro- 
user interface provides spaces for a user to enter a URL fessional. The invention, of course, is not limited to these 
address of a Web page to be processed, enter a personal title four style options, and other styles can be added as desired, 
for the document, select a format for the document, preview Columns field 48 defines the number of columns in a 
a formatted first page of the document, and either print the 60 formatted output document. Two columns options are 
document, save the document as an RTF file, or view/edit the available — Single and Multiple; however, the invention is 
document using an RTF editor. The graphical user interface not limited to these two options. The Single option, as might 
for the fully-functional mode will be described first, since it be expected, formats the document into a single column. The 
is from that interface that the user can enter the minimized Multiple option, on the other hand, formats the document 
mode. 65 into a predetermined number of columns. In preferred 

FIG. 9A shows graphical user interface 43 for WebFor- embodiments of the invention, the multiple option is set to 

matter's fully-functional mode. Graphical user interface 43 two columns; however, any number can be set. 
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Spacing field 49 defines the spacing between lines in a Empty 80, Print 81, Edit 82 and Save 84. These options are 

formatted output document. Three options are provided in highlighted when activated, and are described in detail 

WebFormatter, but other options can be added as desired. below. 

These three options are Condensed, Normal and Easy To Q 79 ^ activated> displays Container Contents 

Read, with Condensed being the least amount of spacing s scrcen 87 shown in mQ 9B Containcr Contents screen 87 

slcin^betwee^ line7 sh0WS the URL addreSSeS St0red in container 76 " Container 

spacing e ween mes. . contents screen 87 provides four buttons; i.e., Add current 

Graphical user interface 43 is also provided with Preview I1DI . . QQ . • , j, *nm . * • 

i_ ** £.c\ n n_ • i_ , . ^ n URL button 88 which adds the current URL to container 76, 

button 60. By clicking on Preview button 60, a user can i * u ** on ^- u ** . u- L i- Li j j i * 

preview a firsl page of a formatted document in viewing area 1(1 D * e * button f which permits a user to highlight and delete 

61. An example of a previewed formatted document is 10 a ln container 76 > b » lt ° a 90 wh.ch permits a 

shown in FIG 9 A uscr to cm P tv container 76, and Done button 91 which 

As shown in FIGS. 9A and 9B, WebFormatter also pennite a user to close Container Contents screen 87. It is 

includes Options button 61. Options button 61 provides a noted mat a user can also em P l y the contents of 76 

user with additional formatting options which are used by b y cllckin S on 80 of menu 77 * 

WebFormatter to create a formatted document. A user can 15 In addition, the user can rearrange the order of URLs 

activate Options button 61 by clicking thereon. This causes stored in container 76 by dragging and dropping different 

Options dialog box 62, shown in FIG. 9B, to appear on URLs at different locations therein. As noted above, since 

display 2. the URLs are processed in the order that they appear in 

As shown in FIG. 9B, options dialog box 62 includes container 76, this feature permits a user to rearrange the 

General options 64, Container options 66 and Strip Meta 20 processing order of the URLs in container 76 interactively. 

Info options 67. General options 64 includes "Text only" Print 81, Edit 82 and Save 84, when activated, cause 

listbox 72, "Index of links in the page" listbox 73, and "No WebFormatter to download all data at Web pages defined by 

floating pictures" listbox 74. These options are indicated as the URLs stored in container 76, format them as specified by 

being selected by a check mark or the like in a respective ^ the user, create RTF file(s) storing the formatted Web pages, 

listbox. As will become clear from their descriptions, more and do the selected action, i.e., save, edit or print the RTF 

than one of the options in General options 64 can be selected file(s). This process is described in greater detail below, 

at the same time. Referring back to Options dialog box 62, Container 

"Text only" listbox 72 instructs WebFormatter to strip all options 66 include "Print table of contents" listbox 92 and 

graphics in a Web page and print only text therein, "Index of 3Q "Empty after processing" listbox 94. As shown, a check 

links in the page" listbox 73 instructs WebFormatter to add mark appears in a listbox to indicate that the listbox has been 

a list of all URLs present in a Web page or pages to the end selected. In this regard, more than one listbox can be 

of a formatted document. Preferably, the list of URLs is selected at a time. "Print table of contents" listbox 92, when 

printed as superscript, and anchor positions of the URLs in selected, instructs WebFormatter to print titles of all URLs 

the list are marked in bold. "No floating pictures" listbox 74 35 in container 76 as a table of contents in a formatted output 

instructs WebFormatter to print all images in the document document. "Empty after processing" listbox 94, when 

in a particular area of the formatted document. In some activated, instructs WebFormatter automatically to empty 

cases, therefore, when this option is selected, WebFormatter container 76 after printing, editing or saving a document, 

shrinks images, as needed, so that images fit into a particular without waiting for a user to do so, 

area. 4Q Also shown as part of Container options 62 are Select 

Strip Meta Info options 67 provides engineering options RTF Editor button 69, Cancel button 70 and OK button 71. 

which facilitate stripping of unnecessary information from a By clicking on Select RTF Editor button 69, a user can select 

Web page being processed by WebFormatter. The options an RTF file editor, examples of which are noted above. This 

include (1) "None", which instructs WebFormatter to strip can be done, for example, by displaying another dialog box 

nothing from the Web page, (2) "Till the first horizontal 45 listing predefined RTF editors (not shown) and selecting one 

rule", which instructs WebFormatter to strip all links and of the predefined RTF editors. Cancel button 70 cancels 

images until and up to predefined first and second horizontal Container options 62 and OK button 71 confirms selected 

formatting rules (e.g., up until a horizontal line across a options in Container options 62 and then closes its dialog 

page), and (3) "Till the first text", which instructs WebFor- box. 

matter to strip all links and images up to first and last 50 As shown in FIG. 9B, graphical user interface 43 also 

occurrences of text in the Web page. Only one of Strip Meta includes print icon 96, edit icon 97, save icon 99, help button 

Info options 67 can be selected at a time. Selection thereof 100, done button 101 and minimizing icon 102. A user may 

is indicated by a dot in a bullet located next to an option, as select any of these features by clicking thereon using a 

shown in FIG. 9B. mouse. 

Container options 66 provides options for processing 5S Print icon 96 opens a print dialog box (not shown), which 

documents, addresses for which are stored in container 76 allows a user to print any number of copies of Web pages 

shown in FIG. 9B. Prior to describing Container options 66, formatted by WebFormatter. Edit icon 97 opens an RTF file 

a description of container 76 will be provided. storing formatted Web page(s) for editing by a predeter- 

As noted, container 76 stores URL addresses of selected mined RTF editor. Save icon 99 opens a save dialog box (not 

documents. Document addresses which are input to field 44 60 shown), which allows the user to name and save a formatted 

are added to container 76. The order in which URLs are Web page as an RTF file. Help button 100 provides help 

input into container 76 denotes the order in which data in the messages for operating WebFormatter, and Done button 101 

URLs is processed by WebFormatter. As shown in FIG. 9B, exits from WebFormatter. Minimizing icon 102 activates the 

once container 76 becomes full, its icon changes to that minimizing mode of Webformatter which was mentioned 

shown by reference numeral 77. 65 above and which is described in greater detail below. 

When a user clicks on the icon for container 76, menu 77 FIG. 9C shows menus provided by WebFormatter during 

is displayed. Menu 77 provides five options; i.e., Open 79, its operation. These menus include file menu 103, edit menu 
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104 and window menu 106. File menu 103 provides "Save", Windows start menu, or dragging and dropping a URL from 

"Edit" and "Print" options, the functions of which are the Web browser into the WebFormatter icon, as described 

identical to those of Save icon 99, Edit icon 97 and Print icon in more detail above. "Open in minimized view" option 118, 

96, respectively. An "Exit" option is also provided to exit when selected, opens WebFormatter in minimized mode, 

from File menu 103. Finally, File menu 103 provides "Open 5 default, however, is the fully-functional mode. "Warn 

HTML file" option 107. This option provides a user with the before Panting more than _pages" option 119, and "Warn 

capability to open a local HTML file; i.e., a hypermedia file before more ^an _MBs" option 120 allow a user to 

resident on the user's computer such as a file saved from ™*°\ the number of pages saved of a formatted document 

NetScape, or URL files created by dragging and dropping a and th , e a F w ?? t °^ m ^° Vfu^ used by those pages, 

URL onto the windows desktop, "open HTML file" option 10 «^vely The default for both of these options is for no 

in - , j l 1 j j * «i * j i_ warning to be given. As is evident, more than one of the 

107 also provides hooks needed to open files created by „ or1(1M i rtfltl - nne Mn k „ ^ , , , , l o crima t - 

. „, , r £1 . , A t * 14 , £1 J general options can be selected at the same time, 

other Web-file -processing products so that those files can be ° f ,. . . n-, ■ • i j i... 

c ** a r»T-c*n j j j/ j* j Preferences dialog box 112 also includes cancel button 

formatted as RTF files and printed, saved and/or edited using i^u-u i > i*j c j /w 

WebFormatter which cancels a user s selected preferences and OK 

button 122 which confirms a user's selected preferences. 

Edit menu 104 provides "Paste URL" option 109. "Paste » M lained above> WebFormatter can ^ configur ed to 

Tinf tlQ ?j pastes the contents of a paste buffer, such enter ^to ^ miaimized mode via Pre ferences 

as a URL address copied from a Web page, into URL field dMog box ^ QT a uger caQ enter ^ miniim2ed mode via 

44, as described above. minimizing icon 102 shown in FIG. 9B. As also noted 

Window menu 106 provides a "Help Topics" option above, FIG. 9E shows an example of graphical user interface 

which provides a user with information regarding the use, H6 for WebFormatter in the minimized mode. Graphical 

maintenance and background of WebFormatter, and an use r interface 116 is displayed as a floating interface while 

"About WebFormatter" option which provides a user with a a user is exploring the Web. Thus, as a user views a Web 

dialog box (not shown) containing WebFormatter's version pa g e , the user also views graphical user interface 116. By 

number and copyright notice(s). Window menu 106 also clicking on an appropriate icon on graphical user interface 

includes "Preferences" option 110. "Preferences" option 110 (which, in FIG. 9E, includes icons identical in both 

opens preferences dialog box 112, shown in FIG. 9D. structure and function to those shown in graphical user 

Preferences dialog box 112 is used to configure and interface 43), the user can capture the current Web page, 

re-configure WebFormatter. As shown in FIG. 9D, prefer- process and format the Web page into an RTF file, and save, 

ences dialog box 112 includes Minimize view options 113, 3Q edit and/or print the RTF file. Alternatively, the user can drag 

General options 114 and WWW Browser to use options 115. a URL from the Web browser and drop it into one of the 

Minimize view options 113 can be set to configure Web- icons. 

Formatter's graphical user interface in the minimized mode. a user can reconfigure WebFormatter in the minimizing 

Two sets of options are provided. The first set include mode by double clicking a right mouse button. This action 

"Print", "Edit" and "Save". These options correspond to 35 causes a preferences dialog box to appear on display 2 which 

print icon 96, edit icon 97 and save icon 99, shown in FIG. is identical to preferences dialog box 112. Thereafter, the 

9B. When a check mark appears in a listbox next to one of user can alter the configuration of WebFormatter as desired, 

these options, the icon for that option is displayed in the Should a user wish to enter the fully-functional mode from 

minimized mode, e.g., the print icon, the edit icon and/or the the minimizing mode, the user need merely click on maxi- 

save icon. More than one option can be selected at once. In 4Q mizing icon 117 shown in FIG. 9E. 

this regard, FIG. 9E shows graphical user interface 116, piQ. 10 is a flow diagram describing the operation of 

which is a representative example of a graphical user inter- WebFormatter. WebFormatter is activated in step S1000. As 

face for WebFormatter when WebFormatter is in the mini- described above, this can be done by double-clicking on a 

mized mode. WebFormatter icon in a windowing environment. Depend- 

Referring back to FIG. 9D, Minimize view options 113 45 ing upon how WebFormatter has been configured, i.e., in the 

also include "Row" and "Stack" options. These options can fully-functional mode or the minimizing mode, either a 

be set to display WebFormatter's graphical user interface in graphical user interface similar to that of graphical user 

the minimized mode horizontally by selecting "Row" or interface 43 or one similar to that of graphical user interface 

vertically by selecting "Stack". Only one of these options 116 is displayed in step S1000. For the sake of completeness, 

can be selected at a time. As an example of the foregoing, 50 the following assumes that a graphical user interface similar 

graphical user interface 116 corresponds to a row of icons. to that of graphical user interface 43 is displayed in step 

WWW Browser to use options 115 determine which S1000, since the default mode of WebFormatter is the 

World Wide Web browser is to be used with WebFormatter. fully-functional mode. 

As shown, preferably NetScape, Internet Explorer and Next, in step S1001, WebFormatter is configured, as 

Mosaic are provided as browser options; however, other 55 described above via preferences dialog box 112 and options 

browser options can also be provided. As might be expected, dialog box 62. This step is not necessary unless a user wishes 

only one of these options can be selected at a time. The to change WebFormatter's previously set configuration. In 

default browser option is NetScape Navigator. step S1002, document format data is input in fields 44 and 

General options 114 include "Auto -start with browser" 46 to 49 described above. More specifically, the user inputs 

option 117, "open in minimized view" option 118, "Warn 60 a URL (or filename in alternative embodiments) into URL 

before printing more than _pages" option 119, and "Warn field 44. As described below, WebFormatter uses this infor- 

before saving more than _MBs" option 120. "Auto-start mation to process Web pages stored at the URL to create an 

with browser" option 117 sets WebFormatter to be invoked RTF file based on the configuration of WebFormatter and the 

automatically when a Web browser is activated. If this data input in fields 46 to 49. 

option is not selected (which is the default), WebFormatter 65 In step S1003, a Web reader similar to that of Web reader 

is opened by double clicking on a WebFormatter icon in the 34 described above is executed. The Web reader connects to 

windowing environment, selecting WebFormatter from the a network, such as the World Wide Web, in step S1004. 
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Next in step S1005, it is determined whether a URL or a 
filename has been entered. As described above, in preferred 
embodiments of WebFormatter, only a URL may be entered. 
However, since alternative embodiments of WebFormatter 
may permit entry of a filename, a description of processing 
a file other than one at a URL address will be provided. 

If a URL has been entered in field 44, processing proceeds 
to step S1006, In step S1006, the Web reader accesses the 
hypermedia document (e.g., a homepage) specified by the 
URL address. In step S1007, WebFormatter instructs the 
Web reader to traverse the hypermedia document. 
Thereafter, WebFormatter selects URL address(es) from the 
Web and stores the addresses in container 76. Once all 
desired addresses have been selected and a processing 
function, such as print, has been activated, WebFormatter 
downloads data stored at the addresses in container 76 into 
memory 5. WebFormatter then extracts predetermined data 
from the downloaded data based on the configuration infor- 
mation set in Optional dialog box 62, and stores the 
extracted data in memory 5. Thus, for example, if "Text 
Only*' option 72 in Options Window 62 is on, only text is 
extracted from the downloaded data. Processing then pro- 
ceeds to step S1011. 

On the other hand, if, in step S1005, a filename for an 
HTML source file is entered, WebFormatter instructs the 
Web reader to access a first site in the file. In steps S1008 and 
S1009, the site is traversed and data is extracted and stored 
in the same manner as in step SI 007, described above. Then, 
in step S1010, WebFormatter determines if more sites are 
listed in the HTML source file. If more sites are listed in the 
file, flow returns to step SI 008, and the next site is accessed. 
If no more sites are present, processing proceeds to step 
S1011, 

In step S1011, WebFormatter processes the extracted data 
in accordance with the previously set format information. 
For example, if Columns field 48 is set to multiple, the 
extracted data will be formatted into a document having 
multiple columns. The above processing is initiated by 
activating one of Print icon 96 7 Edit icon 97 or Save icon 99, 40 
and is similar to the processing described above in the first 
embodiment, e.g., flattening the document and formatting 
the document based on the formatting information. 
Accordingly, a detailed description thereof is omitted for the 
sake of brevity. 45 

Once the documents whose URLs are stored in the 
container have been downloaded, formatted according to the 
preset formats and configurations, and converted into RTF 
file(s) in step S1011, in step S1012, the RTF file(s) are 
output. Alternatively, the RTF files(s) can be edited or saved, so 
depending upon which icon on the graphical user interface 
has been activated. 

The invention has been described with respect to particu- 
lar illustrative embodiments. It is to be understood that the 
invention is not limited to the above described embodiments 
and modifications thereto, and that various changes and 
modifications may be made by those of ordinary skill in the 
art without departing from the spirit and scope of the 
appended claims. 
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SAMPLE USER PROFILE 



The User Profile is implemented in windows.ini file format. 

[Defaults] 

Count = 4 
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APPENDIX 1-continued 



Title « My Daily Paper 
[13 

Heading = News In Brief 
Site- 1 

Section = Front Page 
MaxLevels = 5 
Maxpages = 10 
MaxKBytes = 2000 
Date = today 
Print = level 0 
Template = 1 
[2]_ 

Heading - Sport* In Brief 
Site - 2 

Section - Sports 
Max Levels = 0 
MaxPages «* 10 
MaxKbytes «* 200 

KeywordFilter *» "Football" AND "49ers" 
Date ■ today 
Print - level 0 
Template = 1 

ia_ 

Heading ** Money Matters 
Site - 1 

Section = Business 
MaxLevels = 1 
MaxPages = 100 
MaxKBytes - 20000 - 

KeywordFilter - "Computer" OR "hardware" OR 

"Software" 

Date = today 

Print « all 

Template - 2 

[4] 

Heading = Sri Lanka 
Site = 3 

Section = HotNews 
MaxLevels = 1 
MaxPages - 100 
MaxKBytes = 20000 
Date - today 
Print = leaves 
Template - 2 

SAMPLE SITE PROFILES 
#Legend: 

#%W-day of the week 

#%s-scction part of URL 

[Defaults] 

Count - 3 

[1] 

Title - San Jose Mercury News 

Usemame = mwickram 

Password *> cannon 

StartData ° StartHeadlines 

EndData = EndHeadlines 

Home Page - http://www.sjmercury.com/ 

SectionURL = http://www.sjmercury.com/%S.htm 

SectionCount « 9 

Section 1 = Front Page 

Section 2 » International 

Section 3 - National 

Section 4 - Local & State 

Section 5 - Editorials Commentary 

Section 6 = Business 

Section 7 - Sports 

Section 8 = Living 

Section 9 » Entertainment 

[1. Sections] 

Front Page » front 
International = intl 
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APPENDIX 1-continued 



APPENDIX 2-continued 



National = natl 

Local & State » loc 

Editorials & Commentary » edit 

Business = biz 

Sports =» spts 

Living » liv 

entertainment - ent 

12J_ 

Title = The San Francisco Chronicle 

Home Page = http://www,sf gate.com/chronicle/ 

SectionURL = "http:www.sfgate.com/cig- 

bin/chronicle/article- 

listxgi?%/S:/chronicle/today" 

Section Count - 5 

Section 1 - News 

Section 2 - Business 

Section 3 « Sports 

Section 4 = Editorial 

Section 5 = Datebook 

[2. Sections] 

News = News:MN 
Business » Business:BU 
Sports = sports :SP 
Editorial <* Editorial: ED 
Datebook « Datebook:DD 
[3] 

Title *» The Day News 
Hoxne page = 

http://www.landa.net/lakehouse/anclWeb/dailynew/ 

SectionURL - "http://www.lanka.net/lakehouse/anclW 

eb/dailynew/%W/WS.html M 

ScctionCount = 12 

Section 1 = Business 

Section 2 = Editorial 

Section 3 = Features 

Section 4 = Foreign 

Section 5 = Letters 

Section 6 = InBrief 

Section 7 = HotNews 

Section 8 = Probes 

Section 9 = Military 

Section 10 « Politics 

Section 11 = Obituaries 

Section 12 = Sports 

[3. Sections] 

Business « business/intro 
Editorial - editorial/final 
Features = featuies/intro 
Foreign = foreign/intro 
Letters ■ letters/final 
InBrief = inbriefjintro 
HotNews = hotnews/intro 
Probes ** proves/intro 
Military = military/in tro 
Politics - politics/intro 
Obituaries = obiturai/mtio 
Sports o sports/intro 



APPENDIX 2 

SYNTAX FOR RETRIEVAL, EXTRACTION 
AND PRINTING CRITERIA 

Maximuin levels to search: MaxLevels -<#> 

-1: to retrieve all levels 

O - n: to retrieve up to n levels 

Maximum pages of the document: MaxPages = <#> 

n: final document not more than n pages 

Maximum size of the document: MaxKBytes = <#> 

n: document size not more than n kilo bytes 

Exclusion rules: 

Date = todayilessthan <#> 



SYNTAX FOR RETRIEVAL, EXTRACTION 
AND PRINTING CRITERIA 
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30 



today: retrieve only articles posted today 
lessthan <#>;n: retrieve only articles no 
more than n days old 

Retrieve = allJnosubdir}nothisdirjthissiteonly 
all: allow to fetch pages from other sites 
nosubdir: exclude URLs to subdirectories 
nothisdir: exclude URLs in this directory 
thissiteonly: fetch pages from this site only 
Keyword search: 

KeywordFilter = <keyword> (ANDjORjNOT) <keyword>: 

accumulate only pages containing the 

combination of keywords 

KeywordRank - <#>;n: use fuzzy logic to rank 

pages according to keyword combination in 

KeywordFilter and keep top n ranked pages 

KeywordAuthor = <author>: accumulate only 

pages authored by author 

ExcludeType = adsjnonEnglish 

ads: exclude advertisements 

nonEnglish: exclude articles that are not in 

English 

Flattening rules: Print « all|leavesjlevel = <#> 
all: include all nodes in the tree in the linear 
document 

leaves: include all leaves in the tree in the 
linear document 

level «» <#>;n: include up to nth level of the tree 

in the linear document 

Formatting rules: Template = <#> 

n: print according to default or user template 

number n 
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THE PERSONAL NEWS PROFILE EDITOR MODULE 

The Profile Editor manages access to the user profiles and is 
represented by CProfileMgr class. It also manages loading and saving of 
the profiles. The services provided by Profile Editor are: 
BOOL NewprofUe(CString fileName); 

Creates a new profile given the file name. 
BOOL OpenProfUe( ); 

Opens the default profile. 
BOOL OpenProfUc(CString fileName); 

Opens the named profile. 
CProfileEntry* GetFirstEntryQ; 

Loads and returns the next profile entry. 
CProfileEntry* GetNextEntry( ); 

Loads and returns the next profile entry. 
BOOLWriteEntry(CProfileEntry& entry); 
Saves a new entry in the profile. 
Each profile entry contains an extraction specification and an output 
specification as represented by CProfileEntry class. The methods 
provided are: 

CURL GetSiteldf); 

Returns the site id contained in the profile entry. 
CExtractionSpec GetExtracrionSpec( ); 

Returns the extraction specification contained in the profile 
entry. Extraction specification contains keywords for 
searching, limits for levels, pages, size in kilo bytes. 
COutputSpec GetOutputSpec( ); 

Returns the output specification contained in the profile entry. 
Output specification contains formatting instructions and tree 
traversal rules. 
THE Web READER MODULE 



CWebPage class abstracts the interface to the Internet browser and is 
representative of the actual Web page. It will be responsible for fetching i 
65 Web page, extracting links or references to other URLs in the Web page, 
and maintaining the contents of a Web page. The methods provided are: 
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BOOL LoadQ; 

Fetch the Web page using the URL, username and password. 
BOOL Parse( ); 

Parses the data in the Web page and creates a list of links. 

Also resolves the relative URLs into absolute URLs. 
CURLList* GetLinks( ); 

Returns the list of links in the Web page. 
CPageData* GetDataQ; 

Returns the actual text data contained in the Web page, 
void FilterContent( ); 

Extracts title and other information according to the site 

data. 

CString GetTitle( ); 

Returns title and other information according to the site 
data. 

CString GetAuthor( ); 

Returns the author of the Web page, 
int GetSize( ); 

Returns the size of the data in kilo bytes. 
CNetwork class will encapsulate OLE functionality and provides 
communication with the Internet browser. 
CString GetUsername( ); 

Determine the currently set username. 
void SetUsername(LPCTSTR); 

Set the current username in the CNetwork object. 
CString GetPassword( ); 

Determine the currently set password, 
void SetPassword(LPCTSTR); 

Set the current password in the CNetwork object, 
void Close( ); 

Disconnect any active connection and reset the 

CNetwork object 
short Read (BSTR'pBuffer, shortiAmount); 

Read data retrieved by the Browser, 
long GctStatus( ); 

Query the status of the current load. 
BOOL Open(LPCTSTR pURL, shortiMethod, 
LPCTSTR pPoslData, long IPostDataSice, 
LPCTSTR pPoslHeaders); 

Initiates the retrieval of a URL from the network. 
CString GetErrorMessage( ); 

Provide the caller with internally generated error messages, 
short GetServerStatus( ); 

Determine the error status reported by the server, 
long GetContentType( ); 

Return the content length (total amount of bytes) of the 

current load. 
CString GetContentEncoding( ); 

Return the MIME encoding of the current load. 
CString GetExpiresf ); 

Return when the data retrieved by this load is no longer 

considered valid. 
CString Resolve(LPCTSTR pBase, LPCTSTR 
pRclative); 

Generate an absolute (fully qualified) URL, 
BOOL IsFinished( ); 

Determine if a load is complete, 
short BytesReady( ); 

Inform the caller of the number of bytes prepared to be read. 
THE SITE DRIVER MODULE 

The Site Driver will provide the site information to the Web Reader. The 
Site Driver is functionally similar to the Profile Editor and is 
represented by CSiteDriver class. Services provided are: 
BOOL NewProfile(CString fileName); 

Creates a new profile given the file name. 
BOOL OpenProflle( ); 

Opens the default profile. 
BOOL OPenProMe(CString fileName); 

Opens the named profile. 
CSiteProfile* GctFirstSiteQ; 

Loads and returns the first site entry. 
CSiteProfile" GetNextSite( ); 

Loads and returns the next site entry. 
BOOL WriteEntry(CSiteProft]e& entry); 

Saves a new entry in the profile, 
int NumberOfSites( ); 

Returns the number of sites specified in the profile. 
An entry in the site profile will contain information about the base 



URL of the site, title of the news source, information about how to access 
the site, and various other information such as section data etc. and will 
5 be represented by CSiteEntry class. Methods provided are: 
CString GetURL( ); 

Returns the base URL of the site. 
CString GetUseraame( ); 

Returns the username for the site. 
CString GetPassword( ); 
10 Returns the password for the site. 

CString GetTitle( ); 

Returns the password for the site. 
CString GetTitle(); 

Returns the title of the news source, 
int SectionCount( ); 
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TREE MANAGER MODULE 



Tree Manager will maintain the most central data structure in this 



program, which is a tree of Web page nodes and is represented by the 
CPageTree. CPageTree will traverse the WWW to retrieve the necessary 
Web pages according to the extraction specificatioin and builds the tree. 
The methods provided are: 

CPageT^eeNode• GetRoot(); 

Returns the root node of the tree. 
25 BOOL Build(CURL URL, CExtractionSpec& spec); 

Builds the tree according to the personal news profile 
extraction specification. 
Each node in the page tree is represented by a CPageTreeNode. 
Methods provided are: 

BOOLAddChild(CWebPage* page); 
30 Adds a child node with Web page data. 

CWcbPage* GetPage(); 

Returns the Web page contained in the node, 
int NumberOfChildren( ); 

Returns the number of children belonging to the node. 
BOOL IsLeaf(); 
35 Returns TRUE if a leaf node, i.e., no children. 

To traverse the Web page tree, a CTreelterator class is defined with 
different traversal methods. Methods provided are: 
void ResetQ; 

Cancels the current transferral, and initializes state data. 
CPage TreeNode* GetNextNode( ); 
Q Returns the next node in the tree in a depth first search. 

CPageTreeNode* GetNextSibling(); 

Returns the next node in the tree in a breadth first search. 
CPage TreeNode* GetNextLeaf( ); 

Returns the next leaf in the tree in a depth first search. 
THE FORMATTER MODULE 

45 Input to this module will be the Web page tree created by the Tree 
Manager and the output specification contained in the user profile. 
Formatter will traverse the tree according to the rules specified in the 
output specification and the final document will be formatted using the 
formatting instructions in the output specification and the formatting 
contained in the Web pages such as headings, paragraphs and lists etc. 
50 The output document will be in Rich Text Format (RTF) and will be 
accessible by many applications. RTF is a advanced formatting language 
for text, providing document, section and paragraph formatting, style 
sheets, headers and footers, and with support for Uniconde. Image 
formats supported are DIB, DDB, WMF, OS/2 metafiles. There is no 
support for Web images which are of the GIF format. A third party 
55 library will need to be purchased in order to do the conversion of the GIF 
to DIB format or one can be developed in-house. 
The prototype creates a HTML file as the output. 
The formatter is represented by the CFor matter class. The methods 
provided are: 

BOOL OpenHTMLFilefCString fileName); 

Opens the named HTML fib for output, 
void CloseHTMLFile( ); 

Closes and saves the HTML file. 
BOOL PrintHTML(CPageTree& root, COutputSpec& format); 
Given the root and the output specification, traverses the 
tree and prints the contents in the Web pages in HTML 
format. 

65 BOOL OpenRTFFiJe(CString fileName); 

Opens the named RTF file for output 
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void CloseRTFFile( ); 

Closes and saves the KIT 7 file. 

BOOL FrintKI"F(CPageTree& root, COutputSpec& format); 5 
Given the root and the output specification, traverses the 
tree and prints the contents in the Web pages in RTF format. 

BOOL Print(CPageTree& root, COutputSpec& format); 

Given the root and the output specification at, traverses the 
tree and prints the contents in the Web pages to the default 
printer. 10 



What is claimed is: 

1. An automated method for formatting data into a per- 
sonalized newspaper from at least one hypermedia 
document, comprising the steps of: 

an accessing step to access the at least one hypermedia 
document; 

a traversing step to traverse selectively links in the 
hypermedia document; 20 

a retrieving step to retrieve data from the hypermedia 
document and/or traversed links into an extracted data 
tree, wherein the data is retrieved based on a structure 
of the hypermedia document and/or links in the hyper- 
media document; 25 

a flattening step to flatten the extracted data tree into a 
linear document; and 

a formatting step to format the linear document into a 
formatted personalized newspaper consisting of text 
and/or images, wherein a number of links traversed in 30 
the traversing step can be limited to a predefined 
number of links. 

2. The method of claim 1, further comprising the step of 
printing the formatted document. 

3. The method of claim 1, wherein said hypermedia 35 
document is located on the World Wide Web. 

4. The method of claim 1, wherein said hypermedia 
document is located on the Internet. 

5. The method of claim 1, wherein said hypermedia 
document is located on an intranet. 40 

6. The method of claim 1, wherein said accessing step, 
said retrieving step, said flattening step, and said formatting 
step are performed in accordance with a personal -news- 
pro file. 

7. An automated method for retrieving articles from a 4 * 
hypermedia-linked computer network and for formatting the 
articles into a personalized newspaper, the method compris- 
ing the steps of: 

retrieving a stored personal-news-profile which comprises 
address data for a site on the hypermedia-linked com- 50 
puter network, command data for accessing data from 
the site, and newspaper layout commands; 

contacting the site based on address data stored in the 
personal-news-profile; 

traversing selectively links in the site; 

downloading articles from the site and/or links in the site 
based on command data stored in the personal-news- 
profile; 

flattening the articles into a linear document; and 60 
formatting the linear document into the personalized 
newspaper according to layout commands stored in the 
personal-news-profile, the personalized newspaper 
consisting of text and/or images, 
wherein a number of links traversed in the traversing step 65 
can be limited to a predefined numbers of links based 
on command data in the personal-news-profile. 



55 



8. The method of claim 7, further comprising the step of 
printing the personalized newspaper. 

9. Hie method of claim 7, wherein said hypermedia- 
linked computer network is the World Wide Web. 

10. The method of claim 7, wherein said hypermedia- 
linked computer network is on the Internet. 

11. The method of claim 7, wherein said hypermedia- 
linked computer network is on an intranet. 

12. The method of claim 7, wherein the command data for 
accessing data includes data for selecting articles based on 
a structure of the site. 

13. The method of claim 12, wherein the command data 
for accessing data also includes data for selecting articles 
based on a content of the articles. 

14. Computer executable process steps stored on a 
computer-readable medium, said steps for accessing World 
Wide Web sites for retrieving data at the sites and for 
formatting the data into a personalized newspaper, said steps 
comprising: 

a connecting step to connect to the World Wide Web; 

a retrieving step to retrieve user-defined Web site address 
information, user-defined Web site commands, and 
user-defined formatting commands; 

an activating step to activate a Web reader so as to access 
a Web site based on the user-defined Web site address 
information, a traversing step for traversing selectively 
finks in the Web site, and retrieving data from within 
the Web site and/or links based on the user-defined Web 
site commands; 

a downloading step to download the retrieved Web site 
data and/or link data from the accessed Web site into an 
extracted data tree; 

a flattening step to flatten the extracted data tree into a 
linear document; 

a step to repeat the downloading step and the flattening 
step until all addresses/links in the user-defined Web 
site address information have been accessed; and 

a formatting step to format the stored data into the 
personalized document based on the user-defined for- 
matting commands, said personalized document con- 
sisting of text and/or images, 

wherein a number of finks traversed in the Web site can 
be limited to a predefined number of links based on the 
user-defined Web site commands. 

15. The computer executable process steps of claim 14, 
further comprising a spooling step to spool the personalized 
document to an output device. 

16. The computer executable process steps of claim 15, 
wherein the output device is a printer. 

17. The computer executable process steps of claim 15, 
further comprising an output step to output the personalized 
document to a display. 

18. The computer executable process steps of claim 14, 
wherein the user-defined Web site commands include com- 
mands for selecting data based on a structure of the Web site. 

19. The computer executable process steps of claim 18, 
wherein the user-defined Web site commands also include 
commands for selecting data based on a content of the Web 
site. 

20. An apparatus for automatically retrieving news 
articles from on-line news services on the World Wide Web 
and formatting the news articles into a personalized 
newspaper, the apparatus comprising: 

first storage means for storing (1) a personal-news-profile 
which comprises address data and command data for 
accessing data from a Web site, and (2) newspaper 
format commands; 
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retrieval means for retrieving the stored personal-news- 
profile and accessing data stored therein; 

activating means for activating a Web reader to contact a 
Web site based on address data stored in the personal- 
news-profile; 5 

traversing means for traversing selectively links in the 
Web site; 

downloading means for downloading news articles from 
the contacted Web site and/or links based on command JQ 
data stored in the personal-news-profile; 

second storage means for storing the downloaded news 
articles; and 

formatting means for flattening the downloaded news 
articles into a linear document and for formatting the 



28 

linear document into the personalized newspaper based 
on the newspaper format commands stored in the 
personal-news-profile, said personal newspaper con- 
sisting of text and/or images, 

wherein a number of links traversed by the traversing 
means can be limited to a predefined number of links 
based on command data stored in the personal-news- 
profile. 

21. The apparatus of claim 20, further comprising spool- 
ing means for spooling the personalized newspaper to a 
printer. 

***** 
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ABSTRACT 



A system and computer-based method providing a dynamic 
information clipping service. An end-user creates a template 
of topics of interest via a graphical user interface and the 
template is transmitted to a central site for processing. At the 
central site, information relating to a particular base of 
knowledge is collected, parsed and indexed The parsed and 
indexed information is stored in an information repository. 
The template is processed by parsing and collecting 
command-strings relating to the topics of interest found 
within the parsed template. The information repository is 
searched using the collected command-strings to generate 
query results, which are then sorted. A Hypertext Mark-up 
Language (HTML) page is created using the sorted query 
results. The page is then made available to the end-user for 
viewing, wherein the page represents a custom network- 
based newspaper. 

14 Claims, 9 Drawing Sheets 
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Information on "News Summaries" for the dates 19950621 to 
19950622 

2 Documents Found 

q1. Newsbyte: Newsbytes Daily Summary 06/22/95 
°2. Newsbyte: Newsbytes Daily Summary 06/21/95 



Business & Finance Section 



Information on "Deals, Partnerships k Alliances" for the dates 
19950621 to 19950622 

4 Documents Found . . 

01. Newsbyte: Modqe Networks To Acquire Israels LANnet 

06/21/95 

02. Newsbyte: ***PS1 Buys UK Internet Provider 06/21/95 

° 3. Newsbyte: Microsoft & Timeline Join Forces On New Product 
06/22/95 

q4. Multimedia Wire: Creative Multimedia to be Acquired , 
Expands Business Model 



Stock Quotes 



Computers & Technology Section 
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SYSTEM AND METHOD FOR A COMPUTER- 
BASED DYNAMIC INFORMATION 
CLIPPING SERVICE 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

1. Field of the Invention 

The field of the invention relates generally to accessing 
information on a network, and more particularly, to a system 
and method providing a dynamic information clipping ser- 
vice. 

2. Related Art 

Computer networks and on-line services, such as the 
Internet, have become a common source of news and 
information for computer end-users. The Internet's size and 
(lack of) organization, however, make repeated accesses to, 
and sorting of, data on a periodic basis very time consuming. 

Programs have been developed mat perform automatic 
searches for end-users to retrieve information based on 
specific search queries. These programs merely return 
search results as files for consumption (e.g., reading) by the 
end-user. The data returned by these programs is in its 
original format, which varies greatly from item to item (and 
from service-to-service). Hie various item/document for- 
mats complicates reading them. 

Commercial databases, such as Lexis/Nexis™, Orbit™, 
Dialog™ and the like, are separate from the Internet and 
provide some form of item/document formatting when 
search results are displayed to the end-user. These services 
are very expensive. To reduce costs for repeat searches, 
some commercial databases provide other search services 
that automatically perform update searches periodically. In 
this case, the search query is saved by the service provider's 
system. 

The same search is repeated at time intervals specified by 
the end-user, and the results arc forwarded to the end-user 
automatically. However, if terms used to formulate a search 
query are not accurate, or the subject matter of the topic has 
developed new terminology or is otherwise divergent, the 
search query becomes stale. Thus, the results of the subse- 
quent repeat searches can become inaccurate; decreasing 
both the precision of the search, and the recall of the 
information by utilizing such queries. 

What is needed for Internet end-users is an accurate 
technique/service for accessing information on "the net" 
with a minimum level of user specificity and involvement, 
while being cost and time efficient 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention is directed to a system and 
computer-based method providing a dynamic information 
clipping service. An end-user creates a template of topics of 
interest via a graphical user interface. The template is 
transmitted to a central site for processing. At the central 
site, data is collected that relates to a particular base of 
knowledge. The data is then parsed, indexed and stored in an 
information repository. 

Processing of the template comprises parsing it, collecting 
command-strings relating to the parsed template, and que- 
rying the information repository using the collected 
cornmand- strings to generate query results. The query 
results are then sorted. A Hyperlext Mark-up Language 
(HTML) page is created using the sorted query results. The 
HTML **page" is delivered car otherwise made available on 
a periodic basis to the end-user for viewing, wherein the 
HTML page represents a custom network-based newspaper. 
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A preferred embodiment of the invention is a system and 
method that provides a dynamic information clipping ser- 
vice far the Internet. 

In a preferred embodiment of the invention, collecting 
5 data includes using an infobot responsive to Uniform 
Resource Locators (URLs) to traverse hyperlinks associated 
with a particular base of knowledge. 

In a further embodiment, the collecting includes the 
creation, and maintenance of a master topics file. This 
10 includes creating and assigning keys to each entry in the 
template, comparing the keys to the master topics file. If a 
match is found, that command-string is retrieved from the 
master topics file used for querying (i.e., searching) of the 
information repository and then adding the results of the 
15 query to the end-user' s page that corresponds to the template 
being processed. 

Modification to the master topics file is done in a manner 
that is transparent to the end-user, so as to provide more 
20 accurate and current information to the end-user without 
requiring the end-user to modify the template. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 

The present invention will be described with reference to 
25 the accompanying drawings, wherein: 

FIG. 1 shows a high-level view of the process according 
to the present invention. 

FIGS. 2A, 2B, 2C and 2D show various features of an 
30 exemplary NewsEditor application window 200, according 
to a preferred embodiment of the present invention. 

FIG. 3 shows more detail of the information collection 
process 112 of FIG. 1, according to a preferred erribodiment 
of the present invention. 
35 FIG. 4 shows more detail of information processing phase 
112 of FIG. 1, according to a preferred embodiment of the 
present invention. 

HG. 5 shows a resultant "page," according to a preferred 
ernbodiment of the present invention. 
40 FIG. 6 shows a general hardware environment in which a 
preferred ernbodiment of the present invention can operate. 

The preferred embodiment of the invention is described 
below with reference to these figures where like reference 
45 numbers indicate identical or functionally similar elements. 
Also in the figures, the left most digit of each reference 
number corresponds to the figure in which the reference 
number is first used. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 
50 PREFERRED EMBODIMENTS 

The present invention provides a user-friendly method for 
constructing a i4 template" that dictates the type of informa- 
tion an end-user is interested in. The invention includes a 

55 series of back-end processes that collect, categorize, filter, 
search, retrieve, and assemble the desired information into a 
HyperText Mark-up Language (HTML) "page**. The inven- 
tion also includes a method for viewing such a 4 *page" 
through a Web-browser, such as Netscape Communications 

60 Corporation's Netscape™ browser. 

As used below, WWW stands for "World Wide Web " The 
WWW project, started by CERN (the European Laboratory 
for Particle Physics), seeks to build a distributed hypermedia 
system. The WWW, also referred to as the "Web," can be 

65 termed a client-server based, information presentation sys- 
tem in which everything is a (possibly) hypertext document 
that may be searchable. 
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URL is a draft standard for specifying an object on the 
Internet, such as a file or newsgroup. The following are URL 
formats (file: and ftp: URLs are synonymous): 

file ://wuarchive, wustl.edu/mirrors/rnsdos/graphics/ 
gifkit.zip 

ftp^/wuarcmve.wustLedu/rnirrors http://www.w3 .org:80/ 
defaulthtml 

news :althypertext 

telnet://dra.com 
The first part of the URL, before the colon, specifies the 
access method. The part of the URL after the colon is 
interpreted specific to the access method. In general, two 
slashes after the colon indicate a machine name (machine: 
port is also valid). In general, documents on the WWW are 
written in HTML. 

An environment created according to the present inven- 
tion can best be described as an Internet-based, dynamic, 
information clipping service." FIG. 1 shows a high-level 
view of the process according to the present invention. (In 
the operational diagrams of the invention, rectangles with 
square corners represent dam stores, such a templates or 
pages. Rectangles with smoothed corners represent 
processes, such as template submittal or viewing processes.) 
Template Submittal 

The submittal process is very straight-forward: a graphi- 
cal user interface (GUI; not shown) is run by an end-user 
102 to choose topics of interest, broken down by section. 
Specific Web sites (addressed by their URLs/Uniform 
Resource Locators) can be used within the resultant template 
as well. The template, upon the end-user saving it at the 
end-user's site (see template submittal process 104), is then 
transmitted to a central site for processing. At the central 
site, the transmitted template is read and stored as a file in 
a templates store 106. In connection with the present inven- 
tion the GUI is called a "NewsEditor." An exemplary 
NewsEditor GUI is shown in FIG. 2. The features of the 
NewsEditor GUI/template will be described in detail below. 
Information Collection 

TXmung again to FIG. 1, Monnation collection 108 and 
information processing 110 are important aspects of the 
system. Without the appropriate information, the resultant 
**page" will hardly be worth reading. The information col- 
lection process collects data in the form of "sources'* and 
"feeds" 112. This aspect of the system currently comprises 
of two components: a 'Web-crawler," also called an 
'Infobot," combs (i.e,, searches) selected areas of the Web 
and catalogs documents for eventual indexing; and a capa- 
bility that allows for certain "newsfeeds" to enter the system 
and therefore possibly become a part of an end-user's page. 

Exemplary newsfeeds include Associated Press Inc. (API) 
wire services and MultimediaWire™, which is transmitted 
to the control site via Internet email from Bethesda, Md 
Both the infobot and the newsfeeds will be described in 
detail below. 

Collected information is stored in an information reposi- 
tory 114. The information processing 108 correlates end- 
user templates in template store 106 with the information in 
the information repository 114 to create the end-user f s page 
116. The end-user implements a view process 118 to read the 
page. 

The present invention permits templates of many end- 
users to be serviced by one or more central sites. The central 
site(s) process templates and collected information at dif- 
ferent times, depending on end-user specified variables, and 
the rate at which information is updated in the information 
repository 114. Thus, the template submittal process 104, 
information collection process 110, information processing 
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108, and view process 118 can all run independently or in 
parallel with each other. For example, template submittal 
can be done at any time, even when information is being 
processed for the templates previously stored at a central 
5 site. 

FIG. 2A shows an exemplary NewsEditor application 
window 200. Different sections that are available to the 
end-user to select are displayed at an options menu button 
202 titled "Section." Listed on the options menu button 202 

10 is the currently selected section. In the example, the cur- 
rently selected section is titled "General News." (Other 
example sections include the following: Business & 
Finance; Computers & Technology; Film, Video & Broad- 
cast; Games & Interactive Media; and Advertising.) A por- 

15 tion of the entries available under the section General News 
are displayed in a large window 204 (called the entries 
window) below the section heading. The options menu 
button expands into a list of available sections when clicked- 
on by the end-user, as shown at 205 of FIG. 2B. Once the 

20 section options menu is expanded, the user may click on 
another section to view its entries in window 204. 

One or more entries can be selected by the end-user by 
clicking on the desired item, or by dragging a 'rubberband" 
around a group of items to select mem. As shown in FIG. 2C, 

25 once one or more items 206 in the entry window 204 are 
selected, the end-user simply clicks on the "Add to News- 
paper" button 208 to add these items to his custom news- 
paper template. Other methods of selecting an entry by the 
end-user will become apparent to those skilled in the GUI 

30 art 

Once one or more entries are selected, the NewsEditor 
application then automatically adds the selected entries to 
the custom newspaper template and instantaneously displays 
the template as an outline at a second large window 210 

35 (called the custom newspaper template window) located on 
the right side of the application window 200. Alternatively, 
the end-user drags the selected items 206 and drops mem 
into the custom newspaper template window 210 using the 
pointer device (e.g., mouse or trackball; not shown), at 

40 which point they are added to the custom newspaper tem- 
plate. 

The end-user is permitted to name the custom newspaper 
template via a "Newspaper Title" edit box 212. Under the 
"Newspaper" menu item 214 is an "options" button that 

45 allow the end-user to set-up where the newspaper will be 
sent to and to specify the frequency of the updating of the 
paper (e.g., daily, weekly or monthly). A **NewEditor 
Options" menu 220 is shown in FIG. 2D. The operations 
performed by the "Save," "Edit" and "Delete" buttons, as 

so well as other common functions not shown in the figures will 
be apparent to a person skilled in the art, and familiar with 
GUI-based application programs. 

The "T icons represent topics-based entries, and the other 
icons represent *Veb-jumpers." Web-jumpers represent spe- 

55 cific Internet Web sites (URLs) that can be accessed by 
adding them to the custom newspaper template. The I-icons 
perform a structured search using command strings to filter 
through the information repository, as will be discussed in 
detail below. Each web-jumper is a hyperlink to a preferred 

eo web site that the end-user frequently explores. 

FIG. 3 shows more detail of the information collection 
process 112. Infobot processing is shown at 502 and news- 
feed processing is shown at 304. The infobot accepts a 
specific URL (or Web-site identifier) and traverses down 

65 through all hyperlinks associated therewith. The initial page, 
called a "homepage " is retrieved from a web site 308. The 
homepage is parsed at 310 by examining each hyperlink in 
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the homepage to determine if it should be traversed, as Once the command string is retrieved, it is passed (see 
shown at step 312. Various checks are performed on each arrow 416) to the search processing stage, shown generally 
hyperlink to determine if the document pointed to by the at 418. lie information repository 114 is queried (Le., 
hyperlink is "desirable." If so, the hyperlink is written to a searched), as shown at processing step 420. Documents that 
stack and the process repeats for all hyperlinks . The resultant 5 satisfy the query are returned in a result set, as represented 
document that was retrieved (at a step 306 from the web site by arrow 422. Hiat result set is filtered (see process step 424) 
308) is then written to the informatton repository 114 for according to what would be deemed of the highest relevance 
later indexing, as shown at a process step 314. The next to the query, and the set is then sorted (see process step 426) 
hyperlink is then popped off the stack and read, as shown at by date, putting pointers to the most current documents at 
a process step 316. The corresponding document is retrieved 10 the top of the result set. Those pointers are manipulated in 
(at step 306) and the process of evaluating the hyperlinks such a way so that they provide addresses (URLs) to 
repeats, until the stack is cleared. The infobot validates Web-based (Internet) documents. These addresses are also 
hyperlinks by not traversing any one hyperlink more than referred to as HTTP (or HyperText-TYansfer Protocol) 
once (preventing it from getting caught in a circular "loop"). addresses. In specifying an address, URLs are used within 
The newsf eed processing 304 receives/reads (see process 15 the **page" to actually point to the original document that 
step 318) incoming documents, which are in the form of was retrieved during the information collection 112. This 
e-mail or direct satellite feeds to the central site, and permits the system not to have to maintain copies of the 
automatically parses and filters the documents into indi- documents from the selected Web sites that the infobot 
vidual articles, as shown at step 320. Again, these articles are processes. Newsfeed documents are stored within the central 
then written to the information repository (see step 322) 20 (Web) site, since these are not Web-based documents cur- 
where they are indexed, making them available for possible rently found on other Web sites, and hence must be main- 
inclusion in an end-user's page. The conversion/filter step tained locally. 

320 comprises translating the document/article from its After processing all entries within a template file, the 

source format into ITTML. resultant **page" is written out (see process step 428), and is 

Information Processing 25 now ready for access (viewing) by the end-user. Finally, the 

Information processing 108 will now be described in "lastupdate=" field of the template is updated to reflect the 

more detail with reference to FIG. 4. The first step is to current date, as shown at a processing step 430. 

ensure that all documents found in the information reposi- Viewing 

tory 114 are properly indexed for retrieval. Indexing of the Viewing the resultant Web-based "page" is done through 
information in the information repository is shown generally 30 any Web Browser, such as Netscape Communications Cor- 
al processing step 402. A third party software package is poration's (Mountain View, Calif. Netscape™ browser, 
used to perform this operation (available from Fulcrum Clicking on a document title (part of the result set for a given 
Technologies, Inc., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada). This package topic in the template file) will cause the browser to display 
indexes all relevant words found within each document, and the full article. An example (portion) of a resultant "page" is 
provides a method for reading the indices. After indexing, 35 shown in FIG. 5. 
information is available for possible inclusion in an end- Hardware 

user's page. FIG. 6 illustrates a general hardware environment in 
The first step in preparing the end-user's "page" is to which a preferred embodiment of the present invention can 
examine the template file that was submitted This evalua- operate. The environment $00 of the present invention 
tion is called template processing, and is shown generally at 40 includes application programs 602a, 602b and 602c Com- 
404. Each template file is read (at a process step 406), and puter platform 604 includes a hardware unit 612, which 
a "lastupdate= w field of the file is queried and compared to includes potentially multiple central processing units 
the current date, at a process step 408. If the "page" requires (CPUs) 616, a random access memory (RAM) 614, and an 
updating (based on the end-user's Update Preference; e.g., input/output interface 618. Computer platform 604 includes 
daily, weekly, or monthly), the file is parsed, at aprocess step 45 an operating system 608. Various peripheral components 
410. may be connected to computer platform 604, such as a 
In parsing a template file, each entry in the file contains graphics terminal 626, a data storage device 630, a printing 
a certain "key" value. This key value corresponds to a device 634, network 636, and newsfeed 638. 
particular topic-based entry. The key value may correspond Computer platform 604 is any personal computer, work- 
to what is contained in a master topic file 412. If the key is 50 station or main framft computer. In a preferred embodiment, 
found, a processing "command string" is retrieved from CPU 616 is any processor from the MIPS family of proces- 
master file 412, as shown at a processing step 414. A sors including R3000 et seq. Operating System 608 can be 
command string is a collection of query parameters, such as: any operating system compatible with computer platform 
phrases; information regarding which sources to access for 604. In a preferred embodiment, operation system 603 is the 
a particular topic; and additionally, the limit on the number 55 IKK operating system version 53 or greater available from 
of documents that will occur in the resultant set; the sort Silicon Graphics. IRIX supports an X System- Windows 
criteria; and other search related parameters that will be based graphical user interface (GUI) 640. Operating system 
apparent to one skilled in the art of information retrieval 608 must provide a mechanism for multitasking. Operating 
The master topics file is maintained (i.e., created, organized system 608 is further connected to access a database 650 or 
and updated) and resides only on the central machine, 60 other storage media. 

allowing easy modification and refinement without end-user The central site and end-user site each comprise hardware 
intervention. The resultant "command string" can be such as a environment 600. The end-user site and the central 
appended-to by the end-user through the use of the GUI site can be located on the same or separate networks, and 
(NewsEditor), although by design, they have no specific thus can be located a great distance apart (i.e., both sites can 
knowledge of what is contained in the "command string." 65 be independent computer systems having a common net- 
Only topic-based entries, not URLs, require interrogation of work or each can have access to the Internet). In a preferred 
the master topics file. embodiment, database 650 is configured to store the infar- 
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mation repository at the central site. The Newseditor/ 
template can comprise an application program at the end- 
user's site, and the information collection and information 
processing is implemented as an application program at the 
central site. Accordingly, only the central site need have the 5 
newsfeed via cable, satellite, or the like. 

In one embodiment, the present invention is a computer 
program product (such as a floppy disk, compact disk, etc 
also referred to as a computer usable medium) comprising a 
computer readable media having control logic recorded 
thereon. The control logic, when loaded into memory 614 
and executed by the CPU 616, enables the CPU 616 to 
perform the operations described herein. Accordingly, such 
control logic represents a controller, since it controls the 
CPU 616 during execution. 

Conclusion 15 

While various embodiments of the present invention have 
been described above, it should be understood that they have 
been presented by way of example, and not limitation. It will 
be apparent to persons skilled in the relevant art that various 
changes in form and detail can be made therein without 20 
departing from the spirit and scope of the invention. Thus the 
present invention should not be limited by any of the 
above-described exemplary emrxxJiments, but should be 
defined only in accordance with the following claims and 
their equivalents. All cited patent documents and publica- 2 5 
tions in the above description are incorporated herein by 
reference. 

What is claimed is: 

1. A computer-based method providing a dynamic infor- 
mation clipping service, comprising the steps of: 

at an end-user site, 

(1) permitting an end-user to create a template of topics 
of interest via a graphical user interface; and 

(2) transmitting said template to a central site for 
processing; at said central site, 

(1) collecting information relating to a particular 35 
base of knowledge using an infobot responsive to 
Uniform Resource Locators to traverse hyperlinks 
associated with said base of knowledge; 

(2) parsing and indexing said information; 

C3) storing said parsed and indexed information in an 40 
information repository; 

(4) processing said template, wherein said process- 
ing includes 

(a) parsing said template, 

(b) collecting command-strings relating to said 45 
topics of interest found within said parsed 
template, 

(c) querying said information repository using 
said collected command-strings to generate 
query results, 50 

(d) sorting said query results, and 

(e) creating a Hypertext Mark-up Language 
(HTML) page using said sorted query results; 
and 

(5) making said page available to the end-user for 55 
viewing, wherein said page represents a custom 
network-based newspaper. 

2. The method of claim 1, wherein said topics of interest 
relate to information obtained from at least one of web sites 
and newsfeeds. 60 

3. The method of claim 1, wherein said step of making 
comprises the step of delivering, automatically and periodi- 
cally according to a period set by the end-user, said HTML 
page to the end-user for viewing. 

4. The method of claim 1, wherein said step of collecting 65 
comprises maintaining information master topics file, and 
said method further comprises the steps of: 



assigning keys to each entry in said template; 
comparing said keys to said master topics file; and 
if a match is found, retrieving one of said command- 
strings from the master topics file. 

5. The method of claim 4, further comprising a step of 
modifying said master topics file in a manner transparent to 
the end-user, so as to provide more accurate and current 
information the end-user without requiring the end-user to 
modify said template. 

6. A computer program product for use with a dynamic 
information clipping service operating on a computer 
system, said computer program product comprising: 

a first computer usable medium having computer readable 
program code means embodied in said medium for 
causing an application program to run at an end-user 
site, said computer readable program code means com- 
prising 

(1) a computer readable first program code means for 
causing the computer system to permit an end-user to 
create a template of topics of interest relating to 
information obtained from at least one of web sites 
and newsfeeds via a graphical user interface; and 

(2) a computer readable second program code means 
for causing the computer system to transmit said 
template to a central site for processing. 

7. The computer program product of claim 6, further 
comprising: 

a second computer usable medium having second com- 
puter readable program code means embodied in said 
medium for causing an second application program to 
run at a central site, said second computer readable 
program code means comprising: 

(1) a computer readable third program code means for 
causing the computer system to collect information 
relating to a particular base of knowledge; 

(2) a computer readable fourth program code means for 
causing the computer system to parse and indexing 
said collected information; 

(3) a computer readable fifth program code means for 
causing the computer system to store said parsed and 
indexed information in an information repository; 

(4) a computer readable sixth program code means for 
causing the computer system to process said 
template, wherein said processing includes 

(a) a computer readable seventh program code means 
for causing the computer system to parse said 
template, 

(b) a computer readable eighth program code means 
for causing the computer system to collect 
command-strings relating to said parsed template, 

(c) a computer readable ninth program code means 
for causing the computer system to query said 
information repository using said collected 
command-strings to generate query results, 

(d) a computer readable tenth program code means 
for causing the computer system to sort said query 
results, and 

(e) a computer readable eleventh program code 
means for 

causing the computer system to create a page using said 
sorted query results; and 

(5) a computer readable twelfth program code means 
for causing the computer system to make said page 
available to the end-user for viewing, wherein said 
page represents a custom network-based newspaper. 

8. A computer program product of claim 7, wherein said 
page is produced in Hypertext Mark-up Language (HTML) 
format 
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9. A computer program product for use with a dynamic 
information clipping: service operating on a computer 
system, said computer program product comprising: 
a first computer usable medium having computer readable 
program code means embodied in said medium for 5 
causing a first application program to run at a central 
site, said first computer readable program code means 
comprising 

(1) a computer readable first program code means for 
causing the computer system to collect information 10 
relating to a particular base of knowledge; 

(2) a computer readable second program code means 
for causing the computer system to parse and index- 
ing said collected information; 

(3) a computer readable third program code means for 15 
causing the computer system to store said parsed and 
indexed information in an information repository; 

(4) a computer readable fourth program code means for 
causing the computer system to process a template of 
topics of interest relating to information obtained 20 
from at least one web sites and newsfeeds, wherein 
said processing includes 

(a) a computer readable fifth program code means for 
causing the computer system to parse said 
template, 25 

(b) a computer readable sixth program code means 
for causing the computer system to collect 
command-strings relating to said parsed template 
from a master topics file, 

(c) a computer readable seventh program code means 30 
for causing the computer system to query said 
information repository using said collected 
command-strings to generate query results, 

(d) a computer readable eighth program code means 
for causing the computer system to sort said query 35 
results, and 

(e) a computer readable ninth program code means 
for causing the computer system to create a page 
using said sorted query results; and 

(5) a computer readable tenth program code means for 40 
causing the computer system to make said page 
available to the end-user for viewing, wherein said 
page represents a custom network-based newspaper. 



10. The computer program product of claim 9, wherein 
said page is produced in Hypertext Mark-up Language 
(HTML) format 

11. A computer system for providing a dynamic informa- 
tion clipping service, comprising: 

end-user site means comprising 

(1) first means for permitting an end-user to create a 
template of topics of interest relating to information 
obtained from at least one of web sites and news- 
feeds via a graphical user interface, and 

(2) second means for transmitting said template to a 
central site for processing; and a central site means 
comprising 

(1) third means for collecting information relating to 
a particular base of knowledge 

(2) fourth means for parsing and indexing said 
collected information 

(3) fifth means for storing said parsed and indexed 
information in an information repository 

(4) sixth means for processing said template, 
wherein said sixth means includes 

(a) seventh means for parsing said template, 

(b) eighth means for- collecting command-strings 
relating to said parsed template, 

(c) ninth means for querying said information 
repository using said collected command- 
strings to generate query results, 

(d) tenth means for sorting said query results, and 

(e) eleventh means for creating a page using said 
sorted query results and 

(5) twelfth means for making said page available to 
the end-user for viewing, wherein said page rep- 
resents a custom network-based newspaper. 

12. The computer system of claim 11, wherein said page 
is in Hypertext Mark-up Language (HTML) format 

13. The computer system of claim 11, wherein said third 
means comprises using an infobot responsive to Uniform 
Resource Locators to traverse hyperlinks associated with 
said base of knowledge. 

14. The computer system of claim 11, wherein said 
end-user site means and said central site means arc inde- 
pendent 
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